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Steady  customers... 

For  the  third  time  thi$  season,  Chicago’s  big  indoor  stadium 
on  May  28  again  was  filled  with  21,302  customers  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  This  time  they  had  packed  the  place  to 
see  the  Golden  Gloves  champions  of  Chicago  meet  the 
champion  amateur  boxers  of  Europe  in  the  10th  Inter¬ 
national  matches  sponsored  by  this  newspaper. 

At  prices  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $1.25,  with  all  profits 
as  usual  going  to  charity,  they  spent  more  than  $50,000.00 
for  an  evening's  entertainment  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

You  sell  more  when  you  address  your  advertising  to 
people  who  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  and  capac¬ 
ity  to  become  steady  customers.  That's  why  you  sell  more 


in  Chicago  when  you  build  your  Chicago  promotion  around 
the  Tribune. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  delivers  Chicago's 
largest  audience  of  steady  customers  who  buy  more  than 
1,040,000  copies  on  weekdays  and  in  excess  of  1,500,000 
on  Sundays. 

To  make  more  of  the  Tribune's  steady  customers  your 
steady  customers,  make  the  Tribune  your  number  one 
Chicago  medium.  Rates  per  line  per  100,000  circulation 
are  among  America’s  lowest. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

April  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 

Daily,  Over  1,040,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,500,000 


of  21,719  occepJed  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  invitation  on  March  7  to 
i  see  the  20th  annual  Golden  Gloves  finals. 


Another  21,625  filled  the  same  place  on  March  28  to  see  the  20th  annual 
Intercity  Golden  Gloves  matches. 


East  River  Drive,  eastern  link  of  Manhattan's  proposed  circum* 
\  ferential  highway  was  begun  in  1935,  completed  in  1942  and  cost 
$46,000,000.  8,000,000  man  hours  of  labor,  7,200,000  lbs.  of 
structural  steel,  2,990,000  feet  of  timber  piles  and  266,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  went  into  the  construction  of  the  7I/2  mile  super¬ 
highway.  To  make  room  for  the  roadbed,  70  acres  of  Rlled-in  land 
were  added  to  Manhattan  while  some  stretches  required  double 
and  triple  decking.  One  of  New  York’s  most  useful  and  attractive 
arteries,  52  acres  of  park  area  were  created  in  its  construction. 


tCiMING 
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You  nood  nowspapors  to  soil  Now 


average  net  paid  circulation  for  may  1947;  367,905,  MORNING  &  EVENING;  302,387  SUNDAY 


PbM— Di*!  3-2211  WICHITA.  KANSAS.  MONDAY.  JUNE  2.  It47  rSoM  — Dial  3-2211  FINU  NOItf  UITIOI'  U  PACES 


BEACON  HAS  WORLD’S  BEST  COMICS 

Dick  Tracy,  Orphan  Annio,  Skeezix  Start  Today 


OTHER  GREAT  COMICS— BRENDA  STARR,  THE  GUMPS,  DIXIE  DUGAN,  DON  WINS¬ 
LOW,  BRINGING  UP  FATHER,  AGGIE  MACK  AND  MANY  OTHERS. 

#  Send  for  Complete  Information  About  The  Beacon  # 


THE  BEACON  RANKS  WITH  WORLD'S  LEADING  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  IN  COMICS,  COLUMNISTS.  FEATURES  AND 
"  FOREMOST  WIRE  SERVICES  OF  THE  WORLD! 

KANSAS'  CREATEST  N  E  W  SP  A  P  E  R— L  A'RC  EST  PAID  CIRCULATION  IN  KANSAS 

THE  WICHITA  BEACON 

Vmmg  Ppvm,  AP  IMS  tm4  Cki*m§9  Trikmm’Mtm  Ytk  Mww*  Strvk* 


To  lift  sales  anJ  volume  to  profitable  new 
bi^lis,  retail  grocers  make  tke  Ckica^o 
Herald'American  tke  fulcrum  for  tkeir 
advertising. 

For  tke  first  five  montks  of  1947,  tke 
Chicago  Herald-American  carried  272,000 
lines  of  Retail  Grocery  advertising  .  . . 
94,000  lines  over  tke  same  period  last  year 
and  a  gain  of  53.3%. 

Tke  importance  of  these  figures,  however, 
goes  far  heyond  the  record  number  of  lines 
and  impressive  increases.  More  important 
is  the  fact  that  Grocery  advertising  is 
directed  to  the  attention  of  the  housewife 
•“the  family  purchasing  agent  —  for  imme* 
diate  buying  action. 


The  results  of  Grocery  advertising  are 
tabulated  the  next  day  on  the  cash  register. 
How  great  are  the  results  is  evident  from 
the  continual  increase  of  Grocery  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  Herald-American. 

The  same  families,  over  500,000  of  them 
each  evening*  and  more  than  a  million  on 
Sunday,  who  make  their  Grocery  purchases 
from  the  advertising  in  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  can  he  just  as  profitably 
influenced  to  buy  your  product. 

To  move  your  merchandise,  make  the 
Herald-A  merican  the  fulcrum  for  your 
advertising  in  the  rich  Chicago  market  area. 


CHICAGO 


n.  t  rUELISH  ER  for  Jun«  21. 


AN  AMtmCAN  <4  ^  AMtaiCAN  PtOfU 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY — when  fhe  whole  family  is  logelher 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Commcrciul  an  the  high  \C(is  and  itihnid  u  atcru  aijs  is  now  freed  hi/  radar  from  dehnjs  caused  hij  had  weather. 


fog 

RCA  Radar  ~  enables  ships  to  see  through  dorkness 

storms 


With  shiphoarcl  radar.  (Unclopt'd  and 
produced  h\  engineers  of  the  Radioma¬ 
rine  Corporation  of  America— a  service 
of  RCA— a  pilot  watches  a  viewing 
screen  (similar  to  a  television  screen^ 
that  shows  a  clear,  maplike  picture  of 
the  area  under  observation. 

With  this  radar  picture  he  can  .safcli/ 
pass  through  heavv'  fogs  that  would 
ordinarilv  force  the  most  experienced 
pilots  to  anchor,  sometimes  for  davs  at 
a  time. 

The  same  research  at  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  that  contributed  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  radar— are  constantly  applied 
to  all  RCA  products  and  serxices  to 


keep  them  at  the  top  in  their  fields.  And 
when  you  bnv  an  RCA  \Mctor  radio, 
television  receiver,  \’^ictrola  radio- 
phonograph,  phonograph  record  or 
radio  tiibi',  you  know  you  are  getting 
one  of  the  finest  products  of  its  kind 
science  has  achiex  ed.  “vicitoi."  t  m  rx  u  s  ph  or 


A  cordial  iiwitation  i.v  extended  to  yon 
to  visit  the  new  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  W.  49  St.,  Radio  City,  New  York, 
open  daily  and  Sunday— free  adinis.sion. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Show,  Sundays,  2:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  over  the  NBC  network. 


A  twelve-inch  screen  reveals  ob¬ 
jects  as  close  as  80  yards— or  as  far 
away  as  50  miles !  Ultra  lii^h-frc- 
(|iieney  radio  beams  detect  the 
objects  and  picture  them  on  the 
screen.  For  details,  write  to  Radio¬ 
marine  Corporation  of  America, 
75  \’arick  St.,  Xew  York,  \.  Y. 


RADIO  CORRORATION  of  AMERICA 


EDITOR  *  PUILISHERfor  Jmi*  Jh 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


Make  your  readers  a  present  of  the  past! 


by  Erwin  L.  Hess 


Scenes  from  the 


album 


Boston  Globe 
Detroit  Times 
Cleveland  Press 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Washington  Post 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Cincinnati  Post 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American 
Columbus  Citizen 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Jamaica  Press 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Oakland  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Tulsa  World 
Portland  Journal 

Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel 

Watertown  Doily  Times 

San  Diego  Union 

El  Paso  Herald-Post 

Sussex  Independent 

Peoria  Joumol-Transcript 

Long  Island  Star  Journal 

Charlotte  News 

Milwaukee  Times 

Hartford  Times 

Point  Pleasont  Register 

Portsmouth  Stor 

Rocky  Mount  Evening  Telegram 
Bath  Steuben-Advocate 
Zanesville  Times-Signal 
Sandusky  Register 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger 
Madison  Courier 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen 
Niles  Times 
Greensboro  Democrat 
Amarillo  Times 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 
St.  Joseph  Herald-Press 
Colfax  Record 
Auburn  Placer  Herald 
Fort  Smith  Fort  Smithian 
Helena  Sunday  Herald 
Scranton  Times 
Huntingdon  News 
Greenville  News  &  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald  &  Journal 
Port  Gibson  Reveille 
Cullman  Tribune 
Schenectady  Gazette 
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at  your  heart-strings  .  .  . 
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Readers  are  saving  this  feature  in  scrapbooks! 


Once  a  week — Four  columns  widi 


lone  or  wire 


Available  soon  in  four  colors — 
one-half  standard-page-size  mats 


VACATBOINI  ] 

oyiDi  ^ 


In  a  survey  of  2,522  visitors  at  the  International 
Travel  Exposition  in  New  York  City  last  month, 

The  New  York  Times  was  voted  America’s  best- 
read  vacation  guide. 

The  question:  “In  what  one  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  would  you  be  most  likely  to  read  advertising 
about  resorts  and  travel?” 

The  New  York  Times  received  47%  of  all  mentions  . . . 
almost  3  to  1  over  the  second  newspaper  . . . 
more  than  4  to  1  over  the  leading  magazine  . . . 
almost  as  many  votes  as  all  other  media  combined. 

An  interesting  story,  this  — not  only  for  resort 
and  travel  advertisers,  but  for  every  advertiser  who 
wants  to  sell  to  travelers. 
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IDITOR  &  PU  I  LISH  ER  for  Junt  21. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


iSSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


ICMA  Strengthens  Service 
Vi^ith  New  Dues  Structure 


J.  B.  Cosaday  Named  President; 
Attendance  in  N.  Y.  Exceeds  600 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


plans  to  strengthen  Interna-  crease,  new  total  $15;  20,000  to  Democrat,  voiced  similar  senti- 
tional  Circulation  Managers  40,000,  $7.50  increase,  total  ment,  asserting  “publishers  of 

.\ssociation,  through  increased  $17.50;  40,000  to  75,000,  $10  in-  North  America  appreciate  this 
dues  and  greater  service  to  the  crease,  total  $20;  75,000  to  200,-  organization  well  enough  to 
aewspaper  industry,  were  ap-  000,  $15  increase,  total  $30;  200,-  underwrite  whatever  you  want 
proved  at  the  48th  annual  con-  000  and  over,  total  $50.  to  do.”  He  also  pointed  out  that 

vention  this  week  in  New  York  No  change  was  made  in  the  rnany  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
City.  dues  status  of  subordinates.  Ushers  have  ask^  if  they  could 

The  convention  attracted  more  Ai^ociate  membership  dues  were  join  ICMA,  but  under  present 
'Jian  600  ICMA  members  and  raised  from  $10  to  $15.  membership  qualifications,  only 

guests,  making  it  the  best-  Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  those  engaged  as  fulltime  cir- 

jttended  meeting  in  the  associa-  Press,  chairman  of  the  dues  culators  are  eligible.  ICMA 

lion's  history,  structure  committee,  estimated  memberships  have  always  been 

Action  to  increase  dues  and  the  increases  would  bring  an  vested  in  the  individual  and  not 

provide  the  secretary-treas-  additional  $7,250  annually.  the  newspaper,  it  was  explain^, 

urer  with  additional  help  was  Secretary  McFetridge,  elected  Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
aken  so  as  to  make  ICMA  the  to  his  10th  term,  offered  sugges-  Daily  News,  chairman  of  the 
central  clearing  house  for  all  tions  concerning  future  activity  ICMA  airplane  delivery  com 
circulation  matters  concerning  and  policy.  He  said  ICMA  is  mittee,  reported  the  major  air- 
aewspapers.  Membership  now  at  the  crossroads  again  in  its  lines  have  announced  that  on 

iUnds  close  to  875,  with  each  nearly  50  years  of  service.  August  1  they  will  reduce  rates 

of  the  sectional  associations  hav-  The  members  must  decide,  he  26Vl  to  20  cents  a  ton  mile, 
ing  more  than  51%  of  their  said,  whether  ICMA  is  going  to  “The  experience  of  your  com- 
oiembers  enrolled  in  ICMA.  continue  to  grow,  so  that  it  can  mittee  indicates  the  airlines  have 
Healy  Convention  Secretary  function  independently  through  a  real  appreciation  of  the  value  ......... 

J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco  if®  central  office,  or  whether  to  of  newspaper  cargo  and  will  do  Mapel, 

Examiner,  was  elected  president,  pccorne  static  and  let  the  Amer-  everything  within  reason  to  York 

succeeding  Shiel  Dunsker.  Cin-  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  further  penetrate  this  field,”  tion,  ' 

ctuwni  Past,  who  becomes  chair-  and  other  organizations  said  Farber.  gates. 

Ulan  of  the  board  newspaper  field  do  the  The  “Question  Box”  period  at  Maine. 

Other  officers  chosen  are:  ICMA  best  can  do.  the  closing  session,  under  the  une,  n 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Oklahoma  He  asked  for  an  assistant  to  direction  of  Phil  Knox,  Pitts-  y 

City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  first  help  him  in  the  daily  routine  burgh  Sun  Telegraph,  provided  Dunsk 

vicepresldent;  Joseph  B.  Lee,  of  servicing  ICMA  members,  specific  answers  to  a  wide  range  ICMA 

JacMonmllc  ( Fla. )  Times-Union,  ‘‘I  want  ICMA  to  take  its  place  of  problems.  ship, 

stcond  vicepresident;  Lyle  W.  jp  the  sun,”  said  McFetridge,  Ed  Burwell,  Columbus  Dis-  portan 

McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla. )  “we  have  got  to  do  more  for  patch,  intrcxiuced  a  new  news-  concer 

World -Tribune,  secretary-treas-  the  srnaller  papers.  The  ICMA  paperboy  promotion  which  may  ing,  ai 
urer,  and  Jere  C.  Healey,  Passaic  Bulletin  must  be  made  more  develop  into  an  annual  event,  know 
IN.  J.)  Herald-Neuis,  convention  tirnely.”  He  is  arranging  for  the  first  and  w 

secretary.  In  the  discussion  over  dues.  National  Newspaperboy  Bicycle  jjg 

Abbie  Wallace,  New  York  _  . _  _  ganize 

World-Tele^roTM,  w^  elected  di-  ‘ 

Jtdional  directors  were  chosen; 

AtLti^'  John^**'”*^^^””’  K  Jfl*-  thoruf 

jjmbuj  ’  Ohio  State °  ^  that  I 


Jack  Calvin.  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
won  first  honors  in  ICMA  mem¬ 
bership  contest,  signing  up  66. 


•wnbuj  Ohio  State  Journal,  ^ 

Wio:  James  M.  Rankin,  Capper  it  ^ 
Publications,  Topeka,  Kas.,  Mid-  « 
west,  and  J.  H.  Gorman.  Roches-  ’ 

itr  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron-  ^  j  1 
•de,  New  York  State.  -1 

In  St.  Paul  Next  Year  v 

iiuo  was  chosen  as  the  4K 
iiw  convention  city.  ' 

p>e  directors  authorized  Sec- 
retary  McFetridge  to  seek  what- 
ever  assistance  he  feels  neces- 
to  handle  association  busi- 
"^through  his  Tulsa  office.  ICMA  dir 
Ine  following  dues  structure  ring.  Rale 
wfe  adopted,  effective  this  year :  Publicatio 
tip  to  10,000  circulation,  no  tor,  reprei 
«ange;  lo.OOO  to  20,000,  $5  in- 

<OITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  21 


|. 


B  •  f  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  about 

Rural  Home  Delivery  ».y- 

^  m  f  «  like  Topsy,”  he  remarked. 

Succeeds  in  Rockford 

to  50  for  the  number  of  carriers 

MORE  THAN  85%  of  the  mail  Fisher,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour-  under  each  district  manager. 

subscribers  to  the  Rockford,  ier  and  Press.  _  . 

111.,  newspapers  have  been  con-  An  unusual  method  of  wrap-  Mail-to-Carrier  Plans, 


subscribers  to  the  Rockford,  ier  and  Press.  _  . 

111.,  newspapers  have  been  con-  An  unusual  method  of  wrap-  Mail-to-Carrier  Plans, 
verted  to  the  “Rural  Home  Deliv-  ping  throwofis  was  revealed  by  ygg  qI  planes  Related 
ery”  system  since  May  1,  with  Fred  O.  Rouse  of  the  Port  Huron  jyjEXROPOLITAN  newspaper 


group  discussion  at  the  ICMA 


much  less  difficulty  than  had  (Mich  )  Ttmes-Herald.  In  an-  group  discussion  at  the  ICMA 
been  anticipated,  William  K.  swer  to  complaints  that  copies  Pf^vention  this  week  ranged 
Todd,  circulation  manager,  re-  of  the  paper  were  ruined  when  .  heliconters  to  nutting  mail 
ported  at  the  ICMA  convention  toss^  off  the  truck  in  wet  fXcr^^  fon?  on  an 
in  New  York  this  week.  weather,  Mr.  Rouse  said,  he  carrier  service 

Speaking  before  a  panel  dis-  adopted  a  heavy  wax-paper  g  p  gchwartz  Des  Moines 
cussion  meeting  of  the  under-  wrapper,  which  is  sealed  with  a  pr  a  Tribune  said 


swer  to  complaints  that  copies  convention  this  week  ranged 
of  t^  paper  were  ruined  when  helicopters  to  putting  mail 


in  New  York  this  week. 

Speaking  before  a  panel  dis 
cussion  meeting  of  the  under 


50,000  group,  Mr.  Todd  said  de-  special  rubber  cernent  developed  ^  ^ere  converting 

livery  under  the  new  system,  on  for  him  by  ^e  Sinclair  Rubber  jj  subscribers  to  carrier  de- 
live  50-mile-long  routes,  takes  Co  of  Port  Huron.  jj  ,.34^3  the 


E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  said 


five  50-mile-long  routes,  takes  Co.  of  Port  Huron. 


two^and-one  half  hours  Ccwt  of  the  wrapper,  he  said.  Carrier  sirvice  in  towns 

and  both  the  morning  Star  and  is  $3  a  thousand,  about  twice  ,,,,pu  dpMverv  can  be 

evening  Register-Republican  that  of  the  kraft  paper  formerly  ‘  ^ 

reach  subscribers  well  ahead  of  used.  Samples  were  displayed  4u;,  nmaram  nalic 

mail  deliveries.  at  the  far  oflering  Mrr'lersIrviJe  ?he 

Some  Balk  Much  attention  was  given  dur-  »  snhscrin 


^  samples  were  aispiayea  ^  ^  ^  ;  program  calLs 

mail  deliveries.  at  the  meeting.  ^3r^igP  gl^vice  the 

Some  Balk  .  Much  attention  was  given  dur-  gQ  3  j^3jj  subscrip 

One  stumbling-block  in  start-  of  carrier^sUtus  and  whether  the  explained.  The  R&T, 

ing  the  conversion  was  the  fact  ?eS?ers  have  Stn  s?cceL^^^^^  man  TubscHS  Ions 

that  mail  subscriptions  are  $10  eliminating  all  forms  of  con  n 


that  mail  subscriptions  are  $10 


tain  mail  subscriptions  for  those 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  23-26  —  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  annjal 
convention.  Hotel  Lowry,  st 
Paul,  Minn. 

June  23-27  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  conven¬ 
tion,  Martin  Hotel,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

June  26-28  —  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man 
agers,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Claremont,  Berkeley 
Calif. 

June  26-28 — National  R^ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  annual 
meeting.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

June  26-28 — North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Ocean  King  Hotel 
and  Atlantic  Beach  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

June  27-28  —  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  3rd  national 
conference,  Chicago. 

June  27-29 — New  Jersey 
Press  Assn,  summer  meeting 
and  annual  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Senator,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


a  vpar  whilp  “PiTral  Hpmp  iSp-  *"  eiiminaiing  an  lorms  or  con-  .  nrefer  them  The  mail  Press  Assn,  summer  meeting 

livery”’  is  25  cents  a  week,  or  $13  iegLl/y*reMonsible^^  ^  ®  frrence^^Hot^^Senatm  “aT 

^  "“h  Mr  ^F^r  saw  one  measure  iS  Cit?,  N  J  ’ 

scribers  balked  at  first,  he  said,  he  ha®  aHnntert  ic  fn  ii«t  Pia«i.  tamed.  ....  '-‘v- 

but  most  of  them  have  been  con-  gjg  for  carriers  under  “Busi-  Twelve  circulators  indicated  - - - 

verted.  All  new  route  subscrib-  Opportunities  ”  Placine  the  Likewise  an  airplane  edition 

ers  come  in  under  the  RHD  plan.  ?nTr  coSr  elU  ?or  Tven  ce^^^ 

Hon!?  said,  would  classify  them  as  em-  against  the  standard  fivesient 

daily  editions,  he  said,  and  Sun-  nlnvpjs  Thp  nian  ha*  wnrkpH  enr.  reported  they  net  more  from  Thp  hiahpr  airpiano 


editions,  he  said,  and  Sun-  pjoyes.  The  plan  has  worked  sue 
day  papers  still  go  by  mail.  cessfully,  he  declared. 

^  "  ‘f  On  the  same  point.  C.  S.  Tilsor 

same  schedule  as  those  to  agents  ^f  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 


tions  monthly,  Mr.  Todd  said, 
keeping  10  cents  for  every  sub¬ 
scriber  and  turning  in  15  cents 
to  the  newspapers. 


ployes.  The  plan  has  worked  sue-  J  price.  The  higher  airplane  rates 

cessfully,  he  declared.  for  carrier  siriice  ‘^e  extra  cost  for  such 

On  the  same  point.  C.  S.  Tilson  L.  ®o^pr,;  service, 

of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-  Need  for  newspapers  to  dram- 

Democrat  and  Republican,  cau-  n®*  less  revenue  from  m  atize  their  newspaperboy  pro- 

tioned  against  mention  of  the  Air  Delivery  Discussed  grams  to  the  public  was  em^- 

weekly  or  monthly  financial  re-  Arthur  Daniels,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  sized  by  James  Allio,  Indka- 


same  schedule  as  those  to  agents  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif  )  Press-  Schwartz  stated  that  his  paper.® 
ffiroughout  the  country Koefat  an2  ReiubH^^^^  "®venue  from  mail. 

Drivers  generally  make  collec-  tioned  against  mention  of  the  Air  Delivery  Discussed 

weekly  or  monthly  financial  re-  Arthur  Daniels,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 


tioned  against  mention  of  the  Air  Delivery  Discussed  grams  to  the  public  was  emphi- 

weekly  or  monthly  financial  re-  Arthur  Daniels,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  sized  by  James  Allio,  Indkn- 
turn  to  the  carrier,  when  taking  Journal,  introduced  A.  F.  Peter-  apolis  News.  He  told  how  the 
him  on.  Returns  should  be  sen,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  News  averages  one-half  page  of 


Rv  norm, DC, nn  T>«o.  he  saW,  only  as  “margin  whose  paper  has  bought  a  heli-  editorial  space  a  week,  devoted 

‘Tio#.  n«.narimonf  ♦  o  i  profit”  per  unit  sold  or  per  copter  for  news  and  picture  to  that  paper’s  newspaperboy 

customer.  service.  Petersen  asserted  the  plan.  _  „ 


Office  Department,  obtained  p,,ctnmpr 
through  the  Rockford  postmas- 
ter,  regular  mail  boxes  are  used.  Repoi 
Moreover,  the  system  is  expe-  David  1 


Report  on  Carrier  Profit 


helicopter,  which  can  carry  only  “It  is  a  matter  of  selling  your 


Moreover  the  cvcie^  i=  DaviH  Fair  of  the  Hnrri.hvro  600  pounds.  is  not  practical  tor  publisher  on  the  importance  of 

SX  th?  use  of  Dost  Xe  ( Pa  )  Patriot  and  Net^^  newspapers.  The  carrier  public  relations,  in  older 

emSoye^s  ‘Jn  ffur”  of^ThV^^^  ior'id  o^^  random  ^ul^;fey  Tf  helicopter  «  operated  by  a  the  j^e^a^  ^ce  to 

routes,  since  the  Department’s  profits  to  carriers  which  he  had  Pilot-reporter.  ^^WaUer 

ban  on  outside  work  has  been  just  completed.  He  found  that  A  representative  of  the  San  wauer  AronofT,  L>ctro«  it»n«. 
lifted.  Drivers  use  their  own  where  the  weekly  price  for  a  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express -News  .how  his  ^ 

cars,  and  they  get  $1  for  each  six-day  morning  paper  is  30  told  how  a  subsidiary,  Air  News,  utilize  ^itonal  space,  devotw 

new  customer  and  50  cents  for  cents,  average  profit  is  8.14  cents;  Inc.,  operates  four  planes  for  largely  to  earner  activity  pic- 

each  “conversion.”  25  cents — 8.02;  24  cents — 8;  for  delivery  of  papers  to  points  in  tores,  to  popularize  the  limes 


Mr.  Todd  spoke  at  one  of  two  six-day  evening  papers,  the  price  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  While  carrier  program, 
afternoon  sessions  on  small  and  profit  picture  was:  30  the  service  has  been  of  good-  v  i  t*  •  n 

dailies’  problems,  presided  over  cents — 8.37;  25  cents — 7.9  cents;  will  value,  he  said,  it  hasn’t  New  York  Hospitality 
by  Jere  C.  Healey  of  the  Passaic  24  cents —  6.5.  proved  to  be  profitable.  Spelled  With  Big  ‘H' 

(N.  J.)  Herald  News,  and  Rex  He  gave  also  the  figures  gath-  The  circulation  department  nEW  YORK  hospitality  v 
_  ered  in  other  surveys  by  the  In-  contracts  with  Air  News,  Inc.,  the  hearts  of  every 


Spelled  With  Big  ‘H' 


The  circulation  department  neW  YORK  hospitality  warmed 
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ered  in  other  surveys  by  the  In-  contracts  with  Air  News,  Inc.,  the  hearts  of  every  ICMA 
”  terstate  CMA  and  by  William  F.  to  deliver  its  papers,  paying  for  delegate  and  guest  attending  the 
Lucey,  business  manager  of  the  one-way  delivery.  The  subsid-  convention  this  week. 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-  iary,  in  turn,  is  seeking  return  More  than  700  enjoy^  a  Mon- 
Tribune.  All  were  substantially  pay  loads.  In  one  year,  the  day  night  boat  cruise  in  New 
22  in  agreement  as  to  average  prof-  planes  have  only  failed  to  fly  York  harbor  arrang^  and  spon- 
52  its,  and  all  indicated  that  profit  on  five  days  because  of  weather  sored  by  the  New  York  State 
to  be  allowed  is  “strictly  a  local  conditions.  Circulation  Managers  Associa- 

problem.  ’  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  tion,  under  the  direction  of  Pres- 

14  In  a  discussion  of  the  number  has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  air-  ident  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
J3  of  carriers  a  district  manager  plane  delivery,  dating  back  to  Sentinel 
can  handle,  Edward  S.  Dobson,  1929,  when  the  cost  was  25  cents 
circulation  promotion  manager  a  pound  as  compared  to  :'our 


1929,  when  the  cost  was  25  cents  Tuesday  night.  New  York  City 
a  pound  as  compared  to  :'our  newspaper  circulation  manag^ 


42  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  cents  a  pound  today.  The  war  entertained  at  Billy  Rose’s  Di*' 

40  •irew  applause  when  he  dis-  helped  to  accelerate  plane  de-  mond  Horseshoe.  This  event, 
30  situation  on  his  paper,  livery  in  Hawaii,  it  was  stated,  plus  an  all-star  program  of  en- 

One  man,  he  said,  handles  the  with  troops  stationed  on  various  tertainment  at  the  Wednesdey 

43  187  carriers  in  the  city  zone,  islands  in  that  area.  Today,  the  night  banquet,  was  under  the 
45  with  an  ABC  population  of  100.-  commercial  aviation  service  chairmanship  of  Abbie  Wallace, 


45  with  an  ABC  population  of  100.-  commercial  aviation  service 
58  Two  other  men  handle  368  looks  upon  this  business  as  es- 

"  more  carriers  in  other  areas,  for  sential  to  maintaining  inter- 
56  a  total  of  555  carriers  under  island  passenger  service  on 


76  three  men.  small  scale. 

’The  newspaper,  Mr.  Dobson  The  Sta 

pointed  out.  has  a  daily  circula  $1.35  a  mor 
64  tion  of  42,000  copies,  running  to  livery,  as 
_  36  pages  on  Wedne.sday,  44  month  for 


New  York  World-Telegram. 

When  Billy  Rose,  columnirt 
and  self-styled  “saloonkeeper, 
told  the  more  than  600  ICMA 


Star-Bulletin  charges  guests  “the  drinks  are  on  the 
$1.35  a  month  for  airplane  de-  house”  Tuesday  night,  he  reall.v 
livery,  as  against  90  cents  a  meant  it.  He  provided  one  corn- 
month  for  regular  .service,  plete  round. 
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ICMA  Circulates  Around  N.  Y.  on  Land  and  Sea 


Ateord  the  SS  Peter  Stuyvesant  on  a  cruise  in  New  York  Harbor, 
Charles  B.  Cleaver.  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Mrs.  George  MoHett  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Rosenbaum  take  part  in  the  lun  while  .  .  . 

Pirturer  by  Janips  L.  CollinRs,  Editor  &  Publisher  Staff 


.  .  .  S.  T.  MacDonald,  head  of 
Whitlock  Co.  of  Chicago,  makes 
for  laughs  and  (sometimes)  a 
little  harmony. 


Oicers  of  ICMA  start  serious  b’t'iness  of  conven'ion:  Lett  to  right,  Walter  Andrews,  Oklahoma  City, 
Snt  T,p.;  J.  B.  Casaday,  San  F.ancisco,  oresident:  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati,  board  chairman;  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Tuba  '?ec'y-t:  ;as.;  and  I.  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville,  second  v.p. 


In  the  family  of  New  York  World- 
Telegram  circulators,  Mrs.  William 
Reardon  and  H.  M.  Hollinger  en¬ 
joy  a  dance  on  shipboard. 


Hosts  Truman  Kahler,  left,  and 
Abbie  Wallace,  center,  chat  with 
Jack  Shanahan,  Chicago  Times, 
during  cruise  up  the  Hudson. 


3  line  up:  Left  to  right,  front — Roy  Hatton,  Detroit;  Matt  Sullivan,  Rochester,  and  Robert 
rear — Frank  Newell,  Frankfort,  Kyj  Clem  O'Rourke,  Cleveland;  Don  Davis,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh,  and  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto. 
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Carrier  Pay  Averages 
93c  Hr.  in  New  York 


By  Jerry  Walker 

AVERAGE  PAY  of  carrier  boys 
on  32  upstate  New  York  dail¬ 
ies  is  93  cents  an  hour,  and  in 
an  unusual  situation  boys  earn 
$2.25  an  hour. 

The  figures  highlighted  a  sur¬ 
vey  report  given  by  E.  Marshall 
Brooks,  Endicott  Bulletin,  at  the 
Spring  meeting  of  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  in  New  York 
City, 

Mr.  Brooks  analyzed  the 
wholesale  rates  of  32  papers, 
found  that  eight  papers  allow 
the  boys  30%  profit,  eight  25% 
and  eight  more  19%.  Those  in 
between  vary  from  the  top  30% 
to  the  low  19%. 

Average  $5.57  Per  Week 
A  boy  who  carries  100  papers, 
Mr.  Brooks  figured,  averages  93 
cents  an  hour.  His  own  98  car¬ 
riers  have  average  earnings  of 
$5.57  a  week,  or  93  cents  an 
hour — “which  is  a  darn  good 
wage  for  a  young  school  boy,” 
he  commented. 

Boys  carrying  the  Clovers- 
ville  Leader-Herald  draw  down 
an  average  of  $9.50  a  week  (or 
$1  an  hour),  according  to 
Robert  J.  Aldrich,  that  paper's 
circulator,  who  remarked:  “We 
can  lower  our  wholesale  rate  to 
the  boys  and  still  maintain  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue.” 

Due  to  a  desire  to  promote 
home-delivered  morning  circu¬ 
lation,  the  Leader-Herald  pays 
a  bonus  and  it  works  out  to 
$2.25  an  hour  for  a  100-paper 
route. 

‘"nie  paper,”  said  Aldrich,  “is 
paying  to  give  service  to  the 
public  in  this  instance.” 

Full  News  Coverage  Urged 
President  J.  Truman  Kahler, 
Rome  Sentinel,  opened  the  two- 
^y  meeting  by  calling  on 
Charles  D.  Curry,  Newburgh- 
Beacon  News,  to  discuss  how  a 
better  newspaper  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  5  cents  a  copy  in  face 
of  the  newsprint  scarcity. 

“In  no  case,”  said  Curry, 
“must  the  completeness  of  the 
reporting  or  the  quality  of  fair¬ 
ness  be  allowed  to  be  subverted 
to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ownership  to  increased  sales,  or, 
increased  revenue  in  the  way 
of  advertising. 

“I  have  seen  this  demon¬ 
strated  on  many  papers  when 
advertising  was  cut  30%  and  in 
some  cases  cut  out  entirely,  be¬ 
fore  they  would  think  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  news  content.” 

Linage  Out  Front  Again 
In  1939,  he  related,  the  New¬ 
burgh  News  went  from  3  to  5 
cents  a  copy,  18  to  25  cents  de¬ 
livered.  There  was  an  immedi¬ 
ate  loss  of  30%.  The  paper  be¬ 
gan  using  more  pictures,  added 
pages,  gave  wider  news  cover¬ 
age.  'The  loss  was  not  recovered 
until  six  years  later,  but  in 
1947  when  the  price  was  boosted 
from  25  to  30  cents,  there  was 
no  drop  in  circulation. 

Guy  Stonestreet,  Batavia 
Daily  News,  warned  that  pub¬ 


lishers  “are  again  focussing  on 
linage"  and  suggested  that  the 
circulation  men  ought  to  agitate 
for  establishment  of  a  bureau, 
similar  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  to  provide  facts  and 
figures  on  circulation. 

Some  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions,  he  charged,  let  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  once  again 
overshadow  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Use  of  Helicopter 
The  helicopter  is  the  coming 
thing  in  air  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers,  Charles  C.  Frost,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Gazette,  said.  Use  of 
planes  is  hampered  by  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  shape  fancy  edition 
schedules  to  meet  varying  wea¬ 
ther  and  federal  regulations. 
A  helicopter,  he  asserted,  can 
operate  with  a  pay  load  of  200 
to  500  pounds. 

Walter  Lyons.  Rochester 
Times-Union,  and  Bernard  Ma¬ 
honey.  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  told  how  their  papers 
kept  circulation  staffs  and  car¬ 
rier  boys  intact  during  the 
three  month  strike  shutdown. 
The  system  of  making  deliveries 
to  carriers’  homes  and  having 
district  men  make  regular  visits 
there  for  collections  paid  divi¬ 
dends,  Lyons  said,  since  it  en¬ 
abled  the  papers  to  keep  in 
touch  with  boys  and  parents  and 
also  to  propagandize  the  man¬ 
agement  story. 

Motor  Routes  Revived 
Although  frowned  upon  prior 
to  the  war  and  quickly  aban¬ 
doned  when  the  war  came, 
motor  routes  are  being  re-es¬ 
tablished  on  a  bigger  scale  than 
ever,  it  was  reported  by  George 
Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
He  explained  his  system  of 
having  motor  routes  handle 
bundles  as  well  as  individual 
copies,  thus  cutting  costs  and  im¬ 
proving  on  mail  service. 

James  Armstrong,  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal,  debated  whether 
motor  route  subscribers  should 
pay  more  than  the  city  carrier 
rate.  He  pointed  out  the  city 
rate  usually  is  set  on  the  basis 
of  all  costs  and  the  city  reader 
helps  to  defray  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  serving  customers  in 
far-flung  areas.  This  fringe  cir¬ 
culation.  he  remarked,  must  be 
of  some  benefit  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

John  O’Connor,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  reported 
persistent  efforts  are  being 
made  by  labor  unions  and  child 
welfare  organizations  to  amend 
state  laws  to  prohibit  boys 
under  14  from  carrying  papers. 

He  also  cautioned  that  the 
State  Labor  Department  holds 
that  boys  are  employes  of  the 
newspapers  if  they  are  asked  to 
come  to  the  plant  or  district 
office,  for  any  reason.  Further 
efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the 
legislative  committee,  he  said, 
to  change  the  labor  laws  so  that 
carriers  will  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  engaged  in  fac¬ 
tory  work.  This  interpretation 


has  been  placed  on  existing  law, 
he  said. 

Several  circulators  said  they 
had  found  it  more  difficult  and 
less  costly  to  deliver  papers  to 
the  boys’  homes  and  make  col¬ 
lections  there,  rather  than  have 
the  boys  come  to  the  plant. 

Chicken  or  Beans 

Raymond  Crane,  Hornell  Tri¬ 
bune,  described  a  boy  promotion 
feature  which  has  proved  popu¬ 
lar.  His  paper  conducts  a 
chicken-bean  dinner.  An  effici¬ 
ency  contest  determines  which 
boys  eat  chicken  and  which  get 
beans. 

Hiram  H.  Strong,  Glens  Falls 
Post  Star  and  Times,  led  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  postal  rate  changes 
and  warned  that  the  burden  will 
fall  largely  on  papers  in  border¬ 
line  zones.  He  suggested  an  ef¬ 
fort  might  be  made  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  set  up  special  rates  for 
newspapers  which  are  hauled 
by  the  papers’  trucks  to  outlying 
post  offices. 

Use  of  International  Business 
Machine  methods  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Edwin  R.  Horn, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
circulation  office  manager.  He 
outlined  the  system  there  where 
a  daily  check  is  kept  on  gains 
and  losses  in  towns  and  a  de¬ 
posit  statement  is  given  to  car¬ 
riers  regularly.  It  would  take 
six  additional  clerks  to  do  the 
work  of  the  machines. 

Facsimile  is  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  competitor  of  newspapers 
in  the  field  of  radio,  James  A. 


Blanchfield,  Amsterdam  Rj 
corder,  concluded  after  a  study 
of  recent  demonstrations. 

Van  H.  Fris,  newly  name; 
circulation  director  of  Rocfcciiif 
Centre  Review-Star,  voiced  a 
plea  for  relieving  district  men 
from  burdensome  routine,  to  en 
able  them  to  play  occasionally 
with  the  boys.  The  morale  of  the 
carrier  boys,  he  asserted,  is  the 
key  to  a  circulation  managers 
success. 

In  a  quiz  session,  Donald  W 
Coleman,  New  Orleans  (La.i 
Times-Picayune  and  States,  de 
tailed  his  setup  in  which  an 
incentive  bonus  plan  has  been 
working  for  10  years.  Station 
managers,  he  related,  can  work 
up  to  a  $125-a-week  ceiling  by 
commissions  on  increases  in  bill 
ings.  The  two  papers  are  com 
petitive  in  sales,  he  explained 

As  a  note  of  warning  to  pub 
lishers  in  two-paper  organiza 
tions,  Coleman  declared;  “EkHit 
have  editorials  preaching 
against  sweatshops  if  you  work 
your  carriers  both  morning  and 
evening.  Such  a  practice  is 
bound  to  bring  legislation.” 

Several  circulators  reported 
their  papers  had  solved  part  of 
the  free-copy  problem  by  allow¬ 
ing  one  copy  to  an  advertiser 
and  all  additional  copies  at  the 
wholesale  rate. 

A  nominating  committee  to 
present  a  slate  at  the  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  Utica  includes  Joseph  M. 
Bauer,  Buffalo  Courier-Express: 
Mark  D.  Bohen,  Albany  Times 
Union,  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 


Truck  Costs  Debated 
In  New  England  Parley 


By  William  Reed 

PROBLEMS  of  cutting  costs  and 

increasing  sales  formed  the 
theme  of  the  mid-year  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  in  New 
York  City  June  16. 

In  contrast  to  former  meet¬ 
ings,  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  subject  of 
carrier  boys.  Instead,  the  40-odd 
members  who  participated  in 
the  discussions  seemed  more 
concerned  with  trucking  ex¬ 
penses,  vending  machines,  free 
lists,  delivery  schedules. 

There  was  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  over  the  advantages 
of  owning  trucks  or  hiring  them 
for  newspaper  deliveries. 

S.  N.  Rosoff,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  said  he  believed  it  would 
be  cheaper  “in  dollars  and 
cents”  to  hire  trucks. 

“But  my  publisher  thinks  that 
trucks  are  good  advertisements,” 
he  went  on,  “and  when  you 
have  your  own  trucks,  you  al¬ 
ways  know  they’ll  be  around 
when  you  need  them  in  an 
emergency.” 

Rosoff  said  his  paper  owns 
four  trucks  and  hires  three,  but 
supplies  drivers  for  all  of  them. 
Each  truck  costs  $1  an  hour,  and 
the  drivers  are  paid  $1  an  hour 
per  eight-hour  day  “whether 
they  work  that  long  or  not.” 

George  Sullivan,  Fall  River 
(  Mass. )  Herald-News,  was  con- 


cutting  costs  and  vinced  it’s  “much  cheaper  to 
les  formed  the  hire  trucks  than  to  own  them.” 
lid-year  meeting  “We  have  a  regular  contract 
land  Association  with  a  trucking  firm,”  Sullivan 
lanagers  in  New  said,  “which  stipulates  that  they 
16.  will  provide  all  of  the  extra 

o  former  meet-  trucks  we  need  for  an  emer 
rely  little  atten-  gency  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  im 
0  the  subject  of  ^our  for  a  man  and  a 
dead,  the  40-odd  We  also  have  an  agreement  with 
participated  in  the  union  through  whmh 
seemed  more  guarantee  unmterrupW  deh^ 
I  triickinv  px-  veries,  regardless  of  any  kind  oi 
machines!  free  strike,  anci  we  guaranty  W 
chedules.  raises  they  re  granted  as  the  re- 

*'  *  suit  of  d  strike  ** 

wide  difference  Several  of  the  members  had 
the  advantages  made  extensive  studies  on  the 
5  or  hiring  them  value  of  vending  machines,  but 
leliveries.  ^jjg  general  feeling  was  that 

circulation  man-  they  are  not  perfected  yet. 
igeport  (Conn.)  j  t.  Kelly,  president  of  the 
(lieved  it  would  association  and  circulation  man- 
n  dollars  and  ager  of  the  Lynn  ( Mass. )  Item, 
rucks.  gaid  his  newspaper  had  com 

sher  thinks  that  pietely  eliminated  free  lists, 
advertisements,’  "Even  our  advertisers  get 
and  when  you  copies  made  from  scrap  waste, 
^10  declared.  . 

sy  11  be  around  Other  members  said  they  be- 
d  them  in  an  lieved  giving  employes  Ir^ 
copies  was  good  personnel  rela 
lis  paper  owns  tions. 

hires  three,  but  “It’s  the  cheapest  employe  re¬ 
fer  all  of  them,  lations  we  know,”  asserted  I^ 
$1  an  hour,  and  off.  “We  give  away  about  40U 
paid  $1  an  hour  copies  a  day  to  our  workers^ 
day  “whether  Suppose  it  costs  $500  a  ye8r_ 
long  or  not.”  Where  are  you  going  to  get  suen 
an.  Fall  River  good  employe  relations  for 
IVetos,  was  con-  that?” 
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$30,000,000  Mill 
Planned  in  Alabama 


By  Eddie  Badger 

BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Dixie's 

second  mill  to  manufacture 
newsprint  from  Southern  pine  is 
assured  through 
the  signing  of 
leases  to  the 
costly  Childers- 
burg  powder 
plant,  40  miles 
southeast  of 
here. 

The  project 
calls  for  a  $30,- 
000,000  mill  hav¬ 
ing  an  estimated 
capacity  of  100,- 
000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  Hanson 
year.  With  con¬ 
struction  estimated  to  start  with¬ 
in  several  months,  it  is  hoped 
to  have  the  mill  in  operation 
within  two  years. 

Signing  of  leases  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Mill  Co.  brought  to 
near-realization  a  project  con¬ 
ceived  during  the  early  ’30s  by 
a  group  of  Southern  newspaper 
publishers. 

Through  the  lease,  the  com¬ 
pany  accjuired  615  acres  of  land 
in  Uie  18,000-acre  federal  reser¬ 
vation  known  as  the  Alabama 
Ordnance  Works  in  Talladega 
County.  Smokeless  powder  was 
produced  there  during  World 
War  II. 

Power  Plant  Included 

Leased  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  were  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  including  a  25,000-kilowatt 
steam  power  plant  and  a  water 
filtering  and  pumping  station. 
Ihe  water  station  can  handle 
up  to  23,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily. 

The  lease  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment  is  for  five  years,  with 
seven  optional  five-year  renew¬ 
als.  This,  in  effect,  gives  the 
company  a  40-year  lease. 

The  company  already  has  pur¬ 
chased  approximately  50,000 
acres  of  timberland  and  another 
50,000  acres  must  be  purchased 
soon.  The  mill  ultimately  will 
draw  upon  approximately  250,- 
OOO  acres  for  its  supply. 

Pioneered  by  Victor  Hanson 

One  of  the  principal  support¬ 
ers  of  the  plans  for  the  news¬ 
print  mill  more  than  a  decade 
>go  was  the  late  Victor  H.  Han- 
eon,  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Age-Herald. 
His  38-year-old  nephew  and  suc¬ 
cessor  as  publisher,  Clarence  B. 
Hanson,  Jr.,  has  served  as  chair- 
nan  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  commit¬ 
tee  which  pushed  the  project  to 
completion. 

Other  committee  members  are 
F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  ~  Picayune  and 
SWea;  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
(Fm.)  Herald;  Ted  Dealey,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  E.  K. 
^lord,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla. ) 
Ohlohoman  and  Times;  Frank 
t«niels.  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
■Jd  Observer;  John  D.  Wise, 
•ucnmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


and  News-Leader,  and  James  G. 
Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

George  C.  Diggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  committee  by 
reason  of  being  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  board  of  directors. 

Business  Men  On  Board 

Edward  L.  Norton,  widely- 
known  Birmingham  business¬ 
man,  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  Mr.  Hanson  as  a  vice- 
president.  Donald  Comer,  Ala¬ 
bama  industrialist,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Other 
officers  and  stockholders  are 
Alabama  businessmen.  John 
Frierson,  business  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  Post,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  and  stockholder. 

“Shortage  of  newsprint  has 
been  an  acute  problem  to  the 
South’s  newspapers  for  many 
years  now,”  Mr.  Norton  said. 
"We  have  worked  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  long  time.  There 
were  many  obstacles,  but  the 
way  now  is  clear. 

“This  new  mill  will  provide 
a  year-round  substantial  market 
for  Southern  pine,  and  should 
reflect  in  improv^  conditions 
throughout  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try.” 

Acquisition  of  the  additional 
50,000  acres  of  timberland  which 
must  be  purchased  soon  is 
causing  officers  some  concern. 
Mr.  Comer  said  the  company 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices. 

Cancellation  Clause 

He  pointed  out  the  lease  with 
the  War  Department  contains  a 
provision  that  the  operators  can 
cancel  the  entire  transaction  at 
any  time  within  18  months  after 
signing  the  lease. 

“If  the  prices  asked  for  need¬ 
ed  timberlands  are  too  high,  we 
simply  will  be  unable  to  pay 
production  costs,  and  the  whole 
project  will  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,”  Mr.  Comer  said. 

When  Clarence  Hanson  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  life  in  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  after  a  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Army,  he  was 
given  a  simple  mission  by  the 
SNPA:  “Build  a  newsprint 

mill.” 

Many  problems  arose,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  concerned  with  a 
site.  Mr.  Hanson’s  committee 
aligned  itself  with  the  Talladega 
County  war  plants  reconversion 
committee.  This  latter  group 
put  up  funds  to  employ  a  na¬ 
tionally-known  engineering  firm, 
J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  conditions 
at  Childersburg  were  favorable 
for  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

The  engineer’s  report  stated 
such  manufacture  definitely  was 
practicable  because  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  and  electric  pow¬ 
er  there. 

Negotiations  for  lease  of  the 
plant  were  stymied  for  months 
because  the  federal  government 
was  unwilling  to  dispose  of  any 
part  of  the  powder  plant.  The 
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War  Department  insisted  it  be 
kept  as  a  standby  piant,  for  use 
in  case  of  an  unexpected  eventu¬ 
ality. 

Dispatches  from  Washington 
term  the  leasing  of  the  Childers¬ 
burg  plant  as  a  combination 
victory  for  the  War  Department 
and  the  state  of  Alabama.  The 


powder  plant,  it  was  asserted, 
had  looked  for  a  long  time  like 
a  “peacetime  white  elephant” 
The  War  Department,  instead  of 
having  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  keep  the  fa¬ 
cilities  in  stand-by  condition,  is 
now  able  to  lease  them  for  up  to 
40  years  for  a  net  gain. 


De-Inked  Ne'wsprint 
Supply  Seen  by  1948 


POSSIBILITY  of  adding  100,- 

000  tons  of  newsprint  to  the 
1948  supply  was  held  out  to 
publishers  this  week  in  plans 
for  establishing  half  a  dozen 
mills  with  de-inking  facilities. 

The  development  hinges 
largely  upon  publisher  support 
of  a  project  begun  by  Newsprint 
Corp.,  a  Delaware  -  chartered 
firm,  which  is  acquiring  rights 
to  the  Sterling  Pulp  Process  in¬ 
vented  by  F.  B.  Oldham. 

Cooke  Coen,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  newspaper  cost  analy¬ 
sis  service  from  Chicago  for 
several  years,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  new  corporation 
has  options  on  several  idle  news¬ 
print  machines  which  can  be 
put  to  work  within  a  few 
months. 

On  Trial  Several  Weeks 

Ten  newspapers  have  been  us¬ 
ing  newsprint  made  from  re¬ 
claimed  waste  paper  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  proposed  to  enlist 
the  support  of  enough  news¬ 
papers  to  establish  mills  with  a 
total  capacity  of  100,000  tons  in 
1948.  One  group  of  publishers  in 
the  Mid-west,  Coen  said,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  ahead  with  plans 
for  a  mill  in  the  Chicago  area 
soon. 

Mr.  Oldham  developed  his 
de-inking  process  just  before  the 
war  and  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  at  a  laboratory  in  Buffalo. 
Several  months  ago  he  sold  his 
rights  to  Frank  G.  Buffum  and 
Co.,  a  Chicago  brokerage,  and 
Mr.  Coen.  They  took  over  an 
abandoned  tissue  paper  mill  at 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.  and  put  four 
machines  on  newsprint. 

For  several  weeks,  Coen  dis¬ 
closed,  the  mill  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  about  30  tons  a  day,  the 
small  quantity  being  due  to  the 
slowness  of  the  oldstyle  ma¬ 
chines.  The  paper,  he  said,  has 
been  going  to  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  for  trial  runs, 
being  sold  to  them  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  contract  price  for  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint. 

On  the  list  of  users,  Coen 
named  the  Dayton  (O.)  News, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Wear  Daily,  Houston, 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-  Telegram,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Star-Telegram, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Evans- 
I'ille  (Ind.)  Press. 

Cold  Water  Process 

While  the  de-inking  process  is 
not  new.  Mr.  Oldham  claimed 
his  is  the  only  successful  method 
to  date.  The  secret  lies  in  chemi¬ 
cals  which  he  has  prepared  and 
the  process  requires  special  ma¬ 
chinery  which  he  has  designed. 


It  is  an  all-cold  water  method, 
he  said.  Other  hot  water  meth¬ 
ods,  he  asserted,  cause  too 
much  shrinkage  and  damage  to 
the  fibres  in  the  paper. 

In  his  process,  Mr.  Oldham 
said,  paper  can  be  reclaimed 
four  or  five  times  before  the 
fiber  loss  becomes  too  great.  The 
finished  product  has  been  tested 
to  be  about  11  pounds  tensile 
strength,  as  against  7Vfe  pounds 
for  standard  newsprint. 

The  process  does  not  require 
the  adding  of  any  sulphite  and 
it  is  possible  to  turn  out  paper 
that  is  almost  blue  white  or  any 
shade  of  gray  or  cream  desired. 
Paper  used  in  current  tests 
lacks  even  smoothness  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Oldham  pointed  out. 
because  the  machines  are 
equipped  with  only  one  tier  of 
driers.  A  better  finish  will  be 
obtained,  he  said,  when  two 
tiers  of  driers  are  installed. 

Color  Printed  on  It 

Press  runs  have  indicated  that 
ink  absorption  of  the  de-inked 
process  paper  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  original  newsprint. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  has  run 
color  on  it  with  good  results. 

Because  less  capital  is  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  mills,  Mr.  Coen 
declared  it  would  be  possible 
to  manufacture  newsprint  for 
$75  or  less  a  ton  at  prevailing 
wage  scales  and  machinery 
costs.  He  estimated  the  cost  of 
chemicals  at  $2.50  a  ton  and  said 
it  was  plann^  to  fix  a  $3  a  ton 
royalty  fee  for  use  of  the  process. 

Found  Satisfactory 

Executives  of  three  papers 
using  de-inked  newsprint  com¬ 
mented  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  follows; 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch:  “Experi¬ 
ence  limited  to  running  several 
test  rolls.  Ran  on  speed  satis¬ 
factorily.  Color  surprisingly 
good.  Required  no  more  ink 
than  regular  newsprint.” 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher,  Dayton  News:  “De- 
inked  paper  has  been  run  inter¬ 
mittently  for  the  last  seven 
days.  Final  tests  will  not  be 
completed  until  later  this  week. 
Paper  has  been  found  usable, 
providing  good  reproduction. 
Familiarity  with  nature  of  paper 
overcomes  initial  difficulties 
through  minor  press  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  first  car  indicates  a 
source  of  supply  of  good  quality 
newsprint.” 

W.  H.  Williams,  mechanical 
superintendent.  Indianapolis 
News:  “Our  experience  with 
using  de-inked  newsprint  was 
very  satisfactory.” 
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Sir  Lloyd  Dumas 
Denies  Trust 
In  Australian  AP 

Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  Adver¬ 
tiser  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Adelaide  (Australia) 
Advertiser  and  Evening  Neu'S, 
departed  from  New  York  this 
week  aboard  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  for  a  business  trip  to 
London. 

A  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  the  Australian  News¬ 
print  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  Tasmania, 


Sir  Lloyd  Dumas 


and  the  Australian  Associated 
Press,  he  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  several  weeks  and 
will  fly  home  from  England, 
circumnavigating  the  globe. 

While  visiting  in  the  offices  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which  he 
has  read  for  more  than  20  years, 
the  Australian  publisher  took 
occasion  to  deny  charges  of  an 
Australian  Associated  Press  mo¬ 
nopoly  which  prevents  news¬ 
papers  there  from  obtaining 
other  independent  news  services. 

Asked  for  a  statement  on  the 
relation  of  Australian  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  AAP.  Sir  Lloyd 
Dumas  said; 

“All  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  daily  newspapers,  with 
one  exception  in  Australia  and 
one  in  New  Zealand,  were  com¬ 
bined  in  a  cooperative  non  profit 
new|s  -  gathering  organization 
similar  to  the  Associated  Press 
of  America.  They  maintained 
large  staffs  in  London  and  New 
York  where  the  news  of  the 
world  was  gathered  and  sifted. 

“In  London,  the  AAP  had 
available  to  it  the  Reuter  tapes, 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  tapes  covering  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Also,  advance 
proofs  of  material  to  appear  in 
the  Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Daily  Mail,  Daily  Express,  Daily 
Herald,  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  From  all  this  mass  of 
material  the  staff  of  Australian 
journalists  selected  a  compre 
hensive  basic  news  service  cov¬ 
ering  Great  Britain  and  the 
continental  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

“In  New  York,  a  large  staff  of 
Australian  journalists  also  was 
kept  to  deal  with  the  Associated 
Pre^s  and  United  Pre^s  tapes 
and  the  news  services  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune.  The  staff  in  New  York 
covered  news  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  and  the  Pacific. 
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“The  staffs  in  New  York  and 
London  were  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  24-hour  watch  seven 
days  a  week,  and  the  service  re¬ 
ceived  in  Australia  ran  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  words  a  year. 

“In  both  countries  the  AAP 
employed  Australian  journalists 
as  roundsmen  to  cover  person¬ 
ally  events  of  special  Australian 
interest. 

“The  AAP  did  not  have  the 
exclusive  rights  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service  or  United 
Press  service.  There  w'as  noth¬ 
ing  to  present  either  of  these 
organizations  laying  down  a 
service  in  Australia,  but  it  was 
an  economic  fact  that  as  all  the 
important  newspapers  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  were  already  fully  cov¬ 
ered,  there  would  be  no  market 
there  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
an  action. 

“In  addition  to  the  AAP  serv¬ 
ice,  individual  groups  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers  maintained 
separate  staffs  both  in  London 
and  New  York  to  send  out  sup¬ 
plementary  services,  and  these 
individual  staffs  also  had  full 
access  to  the  AP  and  U  P.  tapes. 

“The  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  American 
AP  and  U.P.  services  have  been 
in  existence,  with  variations,  for 
many  years.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Australian  and  the 
two  American  organizations  are 
extremely  cordial  and  based 
upon  full  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  each.  The  AAP  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  agreements  to  prevent  it 
from  laying  down  a  full  service 
of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
news  in  America,  but  it  knows, 
also,  that  there  is  no  market 
here  for  such  a  service.  It  there¬ 
fore  very  happily  makes  its  Aus¬ 
tralian  news  available  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  the  representatives  of 
the  great  American  organiza¬ 
tions  which  service  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  The  situation  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  there¬ 
fore  is  identical. 

“I  hope  this  will  remove  any 
misconceptions.  The  agreements, 
whether  good  or  bad.  were  made 
by  the  Australian  newspapers 
voluntarily  and  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
none  of  them  today  has  any  mis¬ 
givings  about  their  value.” 

■ 

Newsmen  to  Handle 
Republican  Poll 

Madison,  WLs.  —  Eleven  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper  men  and 
women  have  been  named  to  a 
committee  to  conduct  a  poll 
among  2.000  delegates  to  the 
Wisconsin  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  here  June  21  on  their  choice 
for  president  in  1948,  according 
to  Thomas  E.  Coleman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  committee. 

Newspaper  people  named  were 
Rex  Karney,  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal:  John  Wyngaard. 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette:  Perry 
Hill,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Betty 
Pr.vor.  United  Press:  Joyce  Lar¬ 
kin,  Vilas  County  Neics  Review; 
Marshall  Atkinson.  Eau  Claire 
Leader-Telegram:  Roy  Bangs- 
burg.  Lacrosse  Tribune;  Fred 
Snyder,  Associated  Press;  George 
Greene.  Waupun  Leader  News; 
Peter  Walsh.  Weyauwega  Chron¬ 
icle.  and  Mark  Byers,  Wausau 
Record  Herald 


HEADS  COLLEGE 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  oi  In¬ 
tertype  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  oi  Trus¬ 
tees  oi  Cornell  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1905. 

Press  Attacks 
By  Chandler 
Cited  at  Trial 

Boston — Alleged  “  c  o  n  f  e  s  - 
sions”  of  American  newspaper¬ 
men  that  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
journalist  was  to  destroy  the 
truth  were  broadcast  from  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  war  by  a  voice 
identified  as  belonging  to  Doug¬ 
las  Chandler,  now  on  trial  here 
for  treason. 

Several  government  witne.sses 
from  Germany  identified  the 
defendant,  a  former  Baltimore 
newspaperman,  as  the  man 
whose  voice  was  heard  attack¬ 
ing  the  American  press  as  “cor¬ 
rupt.” 

A  recording,  introduced  by 
government  attorneys  said  a 
retired  American  editor  “con¬ 
fessed”  he  was  paid  “to  keep 
his  honest  opinions  out  of  his 
paper.” 

Continuing,  the  transcription 
said,  “many  such  confessions 
have  been  made  to  me  in  pri¬ 
vate”  by  American  editors  sub¬ 
editors.  and  common  cub  re¬ 
porters,  “whose  sense  of  decency 
has  been  pushed  beyond  the 
limit.’ 

The  defense  is  contending  that 
Chandler  was  insane.  The  trial 
is  now  moving  into  its  fourth 
week. 


Plaque  for  Realty  Ad 

A  plaque  for  the  best  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  placed  by  a  New 
York  State  real  estate  broker 
will  be  awarded  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  at  Saranac  Lake.  June 
25  28.  The  plaque,  presented 
by  the  New  York  Times,  is  an 
award  for  advertising  placed 
during  the  1946-1947  .season. 

■ 

Penguins  Promote  Post 

Boston  —  Four  penguins, 
brought  from  the  polar  .seas  by 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  de¬ 
lighted  thousands  of  Bostonians 
on  Boston  Common  recently  as 
promotion  for  the  Post’s  photo¬ 
graphic  conte.st. 

EDITOR  & 


FCC  Dismisses 
Bias  Complaint 
Against  News 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
this  week  formally  struck  from 
the  record  allegations  of  anti 
Jewish  and  anti-Negro  bias  made 
against  the  New  York  Daily 
News  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

In  a  memorandum  opinion,  the  ! 
FCC  said : 

“None  of  the  articles  con 
tained  (in  an  AJC  Content 
Analysis)  express  anti-Jewish 
and  anti-Negro  statements. 

“We  feel  that,  in  this  instance, 
one  editorial  and  one  news  story 
published  in  1938,  two  editorials 
published  in  1941,  one  Washing 
ton  column  published  in  1943, 
and  18  similarly  scattered  ar 
tides,  published  over  a  period 
of  eight  years,  constitute  too 
sparse  a  selection  of  material  to 
have  any  probative  value  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
offered,  namely,  to  show  the 
Daily  News  has  a  ‘consistent 
bias  and  hostility’  against  Jews 
and  Negroes.” 

Commissioner  Clifford  J.  Durr, 
dissented. 

The  FCC  recently  listed  the 
News  as  a  recipient  of  both  FM 
and  television  licenses. 

■ 

Western  Admen 
To  Hear  Harriman 

San  Francisco — Secretary  of 
Commerce  W.  Averell  Harriman 
will  address  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  convention 
in  Sun  Valley,  Ida.,  on  June  23, 
AAW  headquarters  here  an¬ 
nounced.  His  topic  will  be 
“How  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  is  serving  American  ad 
vertlsing.” 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  will  be  among  speak 
ers  at  the  newspaper  section  of 
general  sessions  June  24.  Chair 
man  H.  C.  Bernsten,  manager. 
Coast  Division,  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  also  will  present 
Alfred  B.  Stanford.  ANPA  di¬ 
rector,  and  Carl  J.  Nelson  of 
Publication  Research  Service. 
Chicago,  during  the  newspaper 
session. 


Women  on  the  Job 

State  College,  Pa. — A  spot 
survey  of  graduates  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Penn_ 
sylvania  State  College,  shows  37 
women  graduates  of  the  last 
three  years  now  employed  in 
news  writing,  advertising,  pu^ 
licity  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  Almost  half  hold  jobs 
ranging  from  reporter  to  weekly 
editor. 


400  on  Cruise 

Chicago — More  than  400  con 
valescent  veterans  were  aboard 
the  S.S.  North  Americah,  June 
14  when  the  Chicago  Times  con 
ducted  its  third  annual  “Purple 
Heart  Cruise”  on  Lake  Michig^- 
The  cruise  was  sponsored  by 
Klip's  ( Irv  Kupcinet)  Column 
and  was  made  possible  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  readers 
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A  LITTLE  SWEETNESS  MIXED  WITH  CARTOONISTS'  DISH  OF  SATIRE 


WHOSE  ADVICE? 


BACK  ON  TOP 


IS  THAT  THE  TIME? 


Karl  K.  Knecht,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 


Uaniel  nolland,  Lntcago  I  nbuHc 


ijcan  iwenneay,  oan  uxego  j 


Relief  Society 
Finds  That  Ads 
Pay — Plenty 

At  this  late  date  on  the  calen¬ 
dar,  it's  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  it  pays  to  advertise. 
It’s  now  merely  a  question  of 
how  much  it  pays. 

The  Greek  War  Relief  Assn., 
Inc.,  U.S.A.,  and  Joseph  J.  Stahl, 
the  association's  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  learned  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  February-to-May,  1947, 
GWRA  campaign  which  sought 
a  total  fund  of  $12,000,000  and 
ended  with  $7,000,000,  or  about 
61%  of  its  goal. 

“But  the  whole  point  is  this." 
said  Stahl.  “It  cost  the  organi- 
ntion  only  $47,000  to  raise  that 
$7,000,000." 

The  $47,000  was  broken  down 
into  $15,000  for  advertising  in 
eight  New  York  City  dailies 
(Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Jour¬ 
nal  American,  Sun,  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Daily  News,  Daily  Mirror 
and  PM),  and  $32,000  for  print¬ 
ing.  salaries  and  promotions. 

b  other  words,  he  said,  there 
was  $1,000  returned  for  every 
$6.71  spent.  Considering  the 
newspaper  advertising  alone 
(the  $15,000  figure),  it  cost  a 
mere  $2.14  for  each  $1,000  raised, 
he  explained. 

Partial  reason  for  the  slam- 
hang  success,  Stahl  said,  was  in 
the  method  of  operation. 

“The  secret  of  the  plan  be¬ 
hind  the  campaign,"  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “was  not  to  ask  for  cash, 
but  to  define  accurately  what  a 
person  could  get  for  his  money. 
We  showed,  for  example,  what 
toe  contributor's  dollars  would 
00.  One  of  our  booklets  said; 
66.60  will  support  him  for  one 
month.' " 

The  “him"  was  a  little  waif 
seat^  at  a  table  ravenously 
Wiping  down  food.  The  other 
Illustrations  in  this  booklet  de¬ 
pict  a  young  girl  ill  with  malaria 
ond  children  of  a  Greek  War 
“ol^f  foster  home. 

The  press  in  general,  he  said, 
up  the  campaign.  “Hun- 
OfMs  of  papers  carried  edi¬ 
torials,”  he  said. 


Tennessee  Bans 
Ads  hy  Healers 

Nashville.  Tenn.  —  Use  of 
newspaper  advertising  will  be 
denied  all  persons  “who  prac¬ 
tice  the  healing  arts  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee”  as  of  July  1.  State 
Health  Commissioner  R.  H. 
Hutcheson  has  announced. 

“The  board  intends  to  enforce 
this  new  statute  when  it  becomes 
effective,”  said  Dr.  Hutcheson. 
“Neon  signs,  free  examinations 
and  any  medium  of  advertising 
will  be  outlawed  for  doctors, 
chiropractors,  optometrists,  doc¬ 
tors  and  anyone  in  the  healing 
arts,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
new  act  to  do  away  with  all  un¬ 
ethical  activities  in  the  form  of 
advertising.” 

Public  Sees 
News  Operation 

Cleveland  —  A  major  attrac¬ 
tion  for  crowds  at  the  10-day 
Mid-American  industrial  and 
scientific  exposition  here  was 
the  Cleveland  Press  news  and 
picture  exhibit. 

Theme  of  the  display  was  “the 
production  of  a  newspaper,” 
with  the  story  of  an  edition 
from  city  room  to  living  room 
told  in  a  huge  photo-mural.  Pic¬ 
tured  at  work  were  editors, 
columnists,  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers.  compositors,  make  -  up 
men.  stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
a  typical  carrier  boy. 

An  Acme  Telephoto  Trans¬ 
ceiver  was  set  up  in  operation. 

Also  operating  at  the  exhibit 
were  a  United  Press  teletype 
and  a  Dow-Jones  financial  news 
ticker. 

The  display  featured  exam¬ 
ples  of  stroboscopic  photography 
by  Press  cameramen  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  layout  on  its  mobile  radio¬ 
telephone  set-up. 

■ 

Mason  Bill  on  Agenda 

Washington — HR.  110,  the 
Mason  Bill  to  revise  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  is  first  on  the  agenda 
for  consideration  of  the  full 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  24. 


Luikin  Mill 
Seeks  to  Buy 
Forest  Areas 

Lufkin,  Tex. — Outright  pur¬ 
chase  of  two  national  forests  in 
East  Texas  or  the  right  to  buy 
timber  cuttings  on  both  forests 
to  maintain  and  increase  the 
supply  of  newsprint  from  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills  here  has 
been  proposed  to  Congress  by 
Richard  Wortham,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Wortham  told  a  special 
House  committee  his  concern 
would  be  willing  to  buy  from 
the  government  the  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett  National  Forest  west  of 
Lufkin  covering  162,000  acres. 

He  said,  “We  would  be  willing 
to  pay  $10  per  thousand  for  the 
saw  timber  thereon,  plus  $1  per 
cord  for  the  estimated  pulp- 
wood  thereon,  and  we  would 
also  pay  for  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  appraisals 
which  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
used  when  it  purchased  this 
land. 

“In  addition,  we  would  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  all  road  building 
that  has  been  done  by  the  forest 
service  as  well  as  other  improve¬ 
ments.  At  these  prices,  the 
government  would  net  a  profit 
of  at  least  150%  on  the  area.  We 
would  in  turn  practice  just  as 
good  forestry  as  has  the  forest 
service.” 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
opposing  the  Lufkin  firm's  pro¬ 
posals. 


70,000  at  Festival 

Philadelphia — More  than  70,- 
000  persons  attended  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer's  third  annual 
musical  festival  in  Municipal 
Stadium,  under  auspices  of  In¬ 
quirer  Charities,  Inc.,  on  the 
night  of  June  13.  Mayor  Ber¬ 
nard  Samuel  praised  the  event 
as  one  of  the  "greatest  cultural 
and  entertainment  displays 
ever  produced." 


Information  Pacts 
Under  U.  S.  Study 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
this  week  that  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  project  on  the  exchange  of 
information  has  reached  the 
stage  at  which  bi-lateral  treaties 
between  four  unidentified  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  studied  soon. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  had  not  present¬ 
ed  his  draft  treaty  (E&P,  Apr 
19,  p.  17)  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  expected  to  do  sc 
shortly. 

11  Newspaper 
Executives  on 
World  night 

Pan  American  Airways  Clip¬ 
per  America  began  around-the- 
world  aerial  passenger  service 
this  week  with  a  party  of  Am¬ 
erican  publishers  and  editors  on 
board.  It  was  expected  to  circle 
the  globe  in  93  flying  hours, 
traveling  21,426  miles. 

Passengers  on  the  inaugural 
flight  included: 

Paul  Bellamy,  publisher, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

John  Cowles,  president,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Houston 
( Tex. )  Post. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

J.  Loy  Maloney,  managing  edi 
tor.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Paul  Patterson,  publisher,  Bal 
timore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi 
dent.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Jame.s  G.  .Stahlman.  president. 
.Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

In  London,  the  world  travelers 
were  guests  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  at  dinner. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


$162  Springboards 
Gillette  Consistency’ 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

IN  1903,  a  new  product — the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor — was  in¬ 
troduced  to  American  beavers. 
It  was  launched  with  advertis¬ 
ing  totalling  $162  for  the  year. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  Gillette’s 
president,  J.  P.  Spang,  Jr.,  in  a 
recent  talk  to  admen,  "15%  of 
that  would  be  $24.30  —  about 


what  an  agency  contact  man 
would  pay  for  light  lunch  with 
a  second-grade  client  prospect.” 

Since  then  Gillette's  ad  budget 
land  its  sales)  have  come  up 
from  the  level  of  almost  a  half 
century  ago.  “The  growth  of 
the  company  and  the  growth  of 
its  advertising  have  been  par¬ 
allel,”  said  a  Gillette  news  re¬ 
lease,  giving  a  chicken-and  egg 
aspect  to  this  phase  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  But.  regardless  of  which 
came  first,  if  any,  Gillette,  sel¬ 
ling  a  good  product,  credits  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  primary  factor 
in  putting  it  over. 

Today  Gillette  spends  some 
thing  in  the  approximate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $4,000,000  a  year 
(1947)  for  advertising,  has  as¬ 
sets  of  more  than  $50,000,000 
and  cleared  a  gross  income  of 
almost  $22,000,000  in  1946. 

Its  first  ad,  appearing  in 
System  Magazine,  reached  only 
a  few  thousand  persons  at  most. 
Today,  via  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  comic  supplements, 
magazines,  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  its  publication  advertising 
has  a  circulation  of  95,000,000  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  its  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  beamed  to  a  poten¬ 
tial  audience  of  28,500.000  fam¬ 
ilies.  and  more  millions  are 
reached  here  and  in  foreign 
countries  with  copy  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  language  of  the 
world,  posters,  window  displays, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 

Like  those  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  generally, 
Gillettes  advertising  practices 
have  changed  since  the  early 
days. 

For  the  first  few  years  after 
introduction  of  King  C.  Gillette’s 
newfangled  gadget,  the  company 
put  its  effort  into  educational 
copy. 

Tt  had  to  be,”  the  company 
explains.  “Only  the  straight 
razor  came  between  man  and 
his  whiskers,  and  the  custom  of 


daily  shaving  was  practically 
unheard  of.  Unless  a  man  could 
qualify  as  an  expert  swordsman, 
or  was  wealthy  enough  to  have 
a  valet,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
barber  shop  to  have  his  whisk¬ 
ers  whack^  off.” 

“Shave  Yourself  was  the  pre 
dominant  theme  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  and  men  were 
told,  in  the  words  of  one  ad: 
“The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  has 
solved  the  problem  of  self-shav¬ 
ing  for  the  up-to-date  man.  The 
man  who  does  not  use  a  Gillette 
today  is  depriving  himself  of 
time  and  money,  in  addition  to 
the  barber  habit.” 

Shavers’  skepticism  was  over 
come  by  well  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  in  short  order.  The  $162 
expenditure  of  1903  jumped  to 
$23,350.66  the  very  next  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  1905,  the  ad 
budget  exceeded  $150,000  a  year. 
And  in  1922,  the  million-dollar 
mark  was  reached. 

The  advertising  paid  oft’.  By 
1907,  Gillette  had  more  than 
1,000,000  customers — a  year  later 
2,000,000.  By  1910,  the  demand 
had  factories  in  full-scale  pro 
duction  in  Boston,  Montreal, 
London.  Berlin  and  Paris. 

The  company’s  belief  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  as  firm  today  as  ever. 
In  his  recent  talk.  Mr.  Spang 
put  it  this  way:  “I  have  abso 
lute  confidence  in  advertising. 

I  firmly  believe  in  advertising 
as  a  highly  essential  sales  tool, 
and  further,  I  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  exerts  a  definite  and 
important  economic  influence 
for  the  public's  welfare.”  Gil¬ 
lette’s  own  advertising  history 
— ^selling  the  convenience  of  self¬ 
shaving  as  well  as  the  product 
itself — bears  him  out  in  his  last 
point. 

Currently  Gillette’s  advertis 
ing  program,  under  A.  Craig 
Smith,  vicepresident,  is  at  the 
highest  point  in  company  his¬ 
tory.  During  the  last  eight 
years,  most  of  it  has  gone  into 
the  “Cavalcade  of  Sports”  pro¬ 
gram,  both  in  visual  advertising 
and  on  the  radio. 

The  sports  theme  is  in  the 
magazine  cartoons,  in  news¬ 
paper  series,  in  the  newspaper 
ads  on  weekly  boxing  broad 
casts,  and  even  television,  where 
it  is  available. 

The  theme  of  the  moment,  al¬ 
ready  approaching  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  such  old-timers  as  "They 
Satisfy”  and  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Owns  One,”  is  “Look  Sharp! 
Feel  Sharp!  Be  Sharp!”  which 
was  first  used  in  the  broadcast 
of  the  1945  World  Series. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  whose  Detroit 
office  handles  the  Gillette  ac¬ 
count,  says  the  combined  circu 
lation  of  daily  newspapers  car¬ 
rying  the  advertising  is  more 
than  35,000,000,  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  country’s  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 

The  magnitude  of  its  schedule 
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Gillette  in  U.  S. 

is  indicated  by  the  Cavalcade 
promotion  alone  in  the  news¬ 
papers  this  year.  Some  300 
papers  in  230  cities  will  run 
about  6,000  lines  each. 

Readership  ratings  of  the 
hard-selling  but  not-too-pretty 
Gillette  product  ads  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  its  for¬ 
mula.  Averages  of  34%  are 
commonplace  and  ratings  as 
high  as  61%  not  unusual.  This 
compares  with  average  reader- 
ship  of  25%  for  advertising  ad¬ 
dressed  to  men. 

The  product  promotion  sched¬ 
ule  for  1947  calls  for  about  10,- 
000  lines  in  each  of  50  Sunday 
newspapers. 

'/3  in  Newspapers 
Consistency  is  what  has  made 
for  success  in  Gillette's  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Mr.  Spang 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"The  unprecedented  demand 
for  Gillette  products  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  our  consistent 
use  of  newspaper  advertising.” 
he  said.  "For  nearly  50  years 
Gillette  has  told  its  story  in 
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Gillette  in  Belgium 

newspapers  throughout  the 
world. 

“Gillette  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  consistent  users  of 
newspaper  space,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  path  we  have  followed  in 
the  past.” 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  newspaper  billing  has 
been  “greatly  increased,”  Mr 
Spang  declared. 

“In  1946,”  he  continued,  “our 
newspaper  billing  showed  an  in 
crease  of  41%  over  1945.  This 
year,  we  are  scheduled  to  in¬ 
crease  our  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  31%  (or  an  increase 
over  1945  of  85 '!o).” 

Since  1939,  according  to  Mr. 
Spang,  the  company  has  put  in 
to  the  daily  newspapers  one 
third  of  its  total  appropriation 
for  general  publication  and  ra 
dio  network  time. 

“As  for  results.”  he  said,  “I 
need  only  say  that  our  factory  in 
Boston  is  operating  at  the  high 
est  production  ever  attained. 

‘This  is  the  tenth  year  of  our 
use  of  comic  supplement  adver 
tising  as  the  prime  advertising 
medium  to  sell  Thin  Gillette 
Blades  with  the  result  that  Thin 
Gillettes  have  captured  an  im 
portant  part  of  the  low-priced 
market.” 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Esso  Summer  Drive 


ESSO  MARKETERS  is  about 
to  launch  an  intensive  summer 
campaign — to  start  before  July  4 
— emphasizing  the  car-servicing 
facilities  of  its  24,000  dealers  in 
the  18-state  area  it  serves. 

Details  of  the  campaign  were 
not  revealed,  but  it  was  learned 
that  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East  and  South, 
will  use  used  in  the  drive. 

Simultaneously  with  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  billboards,  ra¬ 
dio  and  a  stepped-up  sales  pro¬ 
motion  drive  will  be  employed. 
The  program  is  expected  to 
wind  up  early  in  September. 

McCann  -  Erickson  is  the 
agency. 


Invitation  to  Kansas 
UNION  PACIFIC  Railroad  wiU 
extend  an  invitation  to  industry 
to  settle  in  Kansas  in  a  full 
page  ad,  which  will  run  in  HI 
newspapers  and  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  magazines  during  July. 

In  the  advertisements  KansM 
agricultural  activity  isdescribM. 
and  its  value  as  an  industrial 
site  is  noted  by  the  statement 
that  2,500  manufacturing  am 
processing  plants  are  locatM 
there,  that  it  is  a  considerable 
coal  mining  area  and  hM  me 
largest  natural  gas  field  in  the 
world. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


DON’T  LOOK  NOW...  but  a  Neiv  Car  is  being  SOLD! 


YKS,  anotlirr  new  car  sale  is  happening  under  your  very  eyes 
.  .  .  and  yon  can  chalk  up  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  the 
salesman,  (develand  is  among  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  in 
automobile  ouners,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And  car  sales,  broken 
down  into  2(>8  census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleve¬ 
land)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

That’s  why  year  after  year  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  main¬ 
tained  its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  pa.s.senger  car  advertising  lineage.  Vi' here  cars  have  sold, 
cars  will  .sell,  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  This  assurance  of  a  posi¬ 
tive.  readv  market  merits  first  tons  idem  I  ion  in  the  planning  of  your 
automohile  and  automotive  product  schedules. 


Studies  by  the  .Market  Survey 
Departiiieutof  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  sales 
break -downs  from  1028  to  1042, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  "iiiile  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  t»>  achieve  maxiniiini  .sales. 
VI  e  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  tietail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 
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Combined  Operation 
Gets  Coast  Guardsmen 


AN  UNUSUAL  combined  opera¬ 
tion  in  public  relations  and 
advertising  —  unusual  both  in 
execution  and  results — will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  June  by 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

Last  December,  the  agency  got 
an  assignment  from  the  Coast 
Guard;  “Get  us  10.000  recruits 
in  the  next  six  months,  starting 
January  1  (two  weeks'  notice); 


j  JOE  PALOOKA  SAYS  r3¥£ 


Ham  Fisher's  loe  Palooka  calling 


you'll  have  $250,000  to  work 
with.” 

The  Coast  Guard  wanted 
trained  men  to  fill  “vital  assign¬ 
ments”  immediately.  With  a  big 
job  to  do  and  little  time  and 
money  to  do  it,  Newell-Emmett 
decided  on  a  formula  calling  for 
$100,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  balance  to  be  spent  in 
an  “all-out”  public  relations 
effort. 

Newsmen  Help 

A  large  staff  of  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  established  in 
selected  cities — all  experienced 
newspapermen  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  plan  and  get 
local  promotion  and  publicity. 
At  the  same  time  newspaper 
ad  copy  was  prepared,  also 
by  newspapermen  —  Cartoonists 
Tom  Paprocki  of  Associated 
Press;  Willard  Mullin,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  Ham  Fisher. 
McNaught  Syndicate;  Burris 
Jenkins,  New  York  Journal- 
American;  and  Jack  Floherty, 
Jr.,  a  former  newspaperman  and 
Coast  Guardsman,  now  a  free¬ 
lance  artist. 

The  advertising  consisted  ex¬ 
clusively  of  1.000-line  sports  car¬ 
toons.  placed  in  the  sports  pages 
of  40  metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  purely  of  the 
“sock”  variety,  according  to 
George  F.  Foley,  Jr.,  the  agency's 
public  relatiorvs  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  campaign.  The 
“sock”  distinguished  it  from  the 
“prestige”  copy  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  service  recruitment. 

Taking  for  granted  that  pros 
pects  were  fully  aware  of  the 
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Coast  Guard’s  purposes  and  pres 
tige,  the  advertising  discussed  it 
solely  in  personal  terms,  telling 
the  men  what  they  themselves 
could  get  out  of  it:  special  rat¬ 
ings  for  former  members,  G.I. 
Bill  benefits,  an  “on-the-go,  up- 
an'-at-'em  life,”  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  field 
crew,  supported  by  mobile  p.r. 
units,  was  active  in  dozens  of 
cities,  staging  events,  getting 
radio  plugs,  placing  ads  for  local 
sponsorship  (more  than  1.000 
mats  of  various  sizes  were  lifted 
from  the  national  copy),  and 
writing  stories  of  interest  to  the 
particular  areas  in  which  they 
were  working. 

Results  were  good  immedi-  i 
ately.  The  first  two  months' 
quota  —  2,000  men  —  was  filled, 
with  a  few  to  spare.  In  fact.  | 
the  campaign  was  so  successful  | 
(a  700%  jump)  that  in  March 
and  April  the  effort  had  to  be 
eased  a  little,  because  of  the  | 
possibility  that  Congress  might 
cut  the  size  of  the  Coast  Guard.  | 

At  that  point,  the  agency  i 
swung  into  a  new  campaign  to  ! 
get  applicants  for  the  Coast  I 
Guard  Academy.  The  Academy  ' 
had  100  applications  on  file,  and  ' 
it  was  planning  to  choose  250  i 
cadets  by  competitive  examina-  i 
tion! 

Newell-Emmett  started  by  pre-  i 
testing  15,000  high  school  stu-  I 
dents,  through  the  Institute  of  I 
Student  Opinion,  on  what  the.v  I 
thought  of  the  Coast  Guard,  j 

10.000  Requests  ! 

Within  weeks,  900  completed  , 
applications  were  in,  and  more  , 
than  10,000  requests  for  informa-  j 
tion  had  been  entered.  And 
they  were  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  since  only  seniors  in  the 
upper  third  of  their  classes  had 
been  interviewed. 

An  indication  of  the  success  | 
of  the  sports-page  advertising  ; 
formula  is  the  experience  in 
Albany.  N.  Y..  which  is  told  in 
a  promotion  leaflet  being  issued  , 
this  week  by  the  Albany  Times-  I 
Union. 

In  a  letter  to  Fred  Archibald 
of  the  Times-Union,  Commander  1 
S.  F.  Gray,  Coast  Guard  chief  of 
public  information,  wrote  that  ■ 
the  number  of  applicants  in  that 
city  increased  600%  after  five 
ads  run  during  a  10-week  period.  ' 
And  during  the  same  time,  en¬ 
listments  doubled. 

Newell-Emmett  tested  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Albany  ads 
by  stopping  me*  between  17  and 
35  on  the  city's  streets  and  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  pertinent  informa 
tion  about  the  advertising.  The 
agency  found  that  85%  read  the 
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MOIONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL,  REPRESENTATIVES 


sports  pages,  66%  had  seen  the  The  Coast  Guard  was  the  fin 
ads.  and  more  than  50%.  had  service  to  use  this  technique  h 
read  them.  the  war,  and  the  mobile  public 

The  combined  public  relations  relations  units  became  peace 
and  advertising  campaign  was  time  combat  correspondents  in 
under  the  direction  of  Tom  purveying  stories  about  local 
Maloney,  who  is  head  of  the  recruits  in  every  town  they 
agency's  public  relations  depart-  covered, 
ment.  Jack  Williams  was  adver-  ■ 

tising  account  executive,  and  -j  .  r* 

Foley  p.r.  account  executive.  1947  GuidS  tO  tiUrope 
One  important  reason  for  the  a  shipment  of  the  New  York 
success  of  the  campaign  is  that  Herald  Tribune  European  Edi 
all  the  agency  men  connected  tion’s  pocket-size  200  page  travel 
with  it  were  Coast  Guardsmen  guide— first  of  its  kind  to  be 
during  the  war.  Maloney  was  a  published  in  Europe  —  arrived 
combat  correspondent,  Foley  this  week  in  New  York  and 
headed  the  service’s  press  bu-  vvent  on  sale  in  the  Reader  Serv 
reau  in  New  York,  and  Williams  jce  Department  and  American 
was  on  the  public  relations  staff  News  Co.  stands  at  $1  a  copy, 
in  Washington.  Greoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.  wrote  the 

A  thing  they  learned  to  re-  foreword.  The  book  was  pre 
spect  during  the  war,  and  pared  under  the  supervision  of 
adapted  with  great  success  to  European  Edition  Managing  Edi- 
the  recruiting  campaign,  was  the  tor  Eric  Hawkins,  and  edited  by 
hometown  story  on  recruits.  Herb  Kupferberg. 
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lit  4^nty  there's 

no  lack  of  iHoil  ;$aies 

in  1946  rea«^'i4c£5|523.00p.  The 
Worcester  Teiegram-Gozibtte  ifrpngly 
influences  the$t| Worcester  btlying  habits 
by  completely'  covering  the  Worcester 
market.  Daily,  circulation  Is  in  excess  of 
140,000  ana  Sunday  circulation  over 
100,000. 
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Prompt  response,  eonstant  results,  a  low  eost  per  eustomer,  these  are  the  ultimate  for 
judging  a  medium's  advertising  efficaey.  Day  after  day.  The  Sun's  over  300,000  substantial 
families  keep  proving  their  ability  to  buy  more  and  more  often.  That's  why  America's 
largest  department  stores  keep  writing  The  Sun's  sales  story.  For  24  consecutive  years, 
Manhattan  Department  Stores  have  given  The  Sun  more  advertising  than  any  other  New 
York  evening,  morning  or  Sunday  newspaper.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  get  fast, 
profitable  Ad  Action. 

*Reported  by  The  Retail  News  Bureau 
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L  oppert  an  tomething  tpecial  at  only 

19.98 _ 

Oppenlipim  Collins  advertised 
this  S  19.98  topper  exclusively  in 
The  Sun.  Size  was  140  lines  by 
6  columns.  Department  activity 
was  excellent  and  mostly  concen¬ 
trated  on  advertised  coal.  Sales 
noted  in  all  colors  and  sizes. 


REPRESENTED  IN  QIICAGO.  DETROfT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS 
ANGELES  BY  WILUAMS.  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMEB  COMPANY; 
IN  BOSTON.  TILTON  S.  BEU 


ation£  carefully  in  the  light  of 
marketing  facts.  Many  have 
found  unsuspected  waste  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  cover  a  whole  coun¬ 
try  broadside  rather  than  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  more  limited 
target  areas  where — for  an  in¬ 
advertising  previous  year’s  most  successful  finite  variety  of  reasons— oppor- 
ultitude  of  newspaper  campaigns,  and  re-  tunity  is  brighter  and  sal^  can 
jroblems  in  ported  in  detail  on  how  each  made  for  a  fraction  of  what 
campaign  helped  solve  an  adver-  they  cost  in  other  areas, 
tiser's  specific  problem.  “The  gradual  awakening  _  of 

oo  *  ■  n  .  j  U.  S.  and  Canadian  advertising 

,  39  Agencies  Represented  that  all  business  is 

Winning  campaigns  include  15  indeed  local  has  naturally  fo- 
national  advertising  classifica-  cased  new  attention  on  news- 
tions  and  represent  the  work  of  papers  as  a  medium — and  has 
J  39  advertising  agencies.  Grocery  played  a  large  part  in  produc- 
^  \  products  top  the  list  with  11  ing,  in  1946,  the  largest  dollar 

campaigns,  followed  by  automo-  investment  in  national  news- 
i  tive  with  six,  alcoholic  bever-  paper  space  which  business  has 
,^.1,,  V  ages  with  five,  transportation  ever  made.” 

.4  1, _  i  with  five,  drugs  and  toilet  goods  As  is  the  annual  custom,  cam- 

with  four,  financial  with  four,  paigns  featured  in  the  Blue  Book  Folger's,  a  Blue  Book  Repeater; 
tobacco  with  three,  household  were  submitted  by  both  agencies  “Size,  type  and  content  of  our 
— .n.,  equipment  and  suppli^  with  and  advertisers  and  the  winning  humor-panel  advertisements  to- 
three.  Publications  and  travel  campaigns  were  picked  from  the  ^re  exactly  the  same  u 

#and  resort  advertising  are  repre-  entries  —  numbering  this  year  ^hev  first  axyoeared  in  W 

.  close  to  200  campaigns.  194?  0^!^  thrhS 

New  Products  Featured  frequency  and  concentrated  cor- 
Three  of  the  featured  cam-  erage  of  daily  newspapers  could 
paigns  introduced  new  products:  make  such  brief,  100%  salet-by- 
those  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  for  inference  advertising  successful. 
its  Tru-Heat  Iron;  Avoset,  Inc.,  ■  •  •  Increased  sales  .  .  .  has  most 
of  San  Francisco,  for  its  Avoset  emphatically  been  the  result!"— 
whipping  cream,  and  Salsbury  Peter  Folger,  Vicepresident. 
Motors,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  ' 

its  new  motor  scooters.  Re-  Magic  Perfume,  which  reported 
establishment  of  products  absent  sales  doubled,  with  newspapers 
from  the  market  during  the  war  the  principal  medium  employed 
was  the  aim  of  newspaper  cam-  The  cigarette  field  got  notable 
paigns  for  Carstairs  Whiskey  representation  with  Sano  Cig 
and  Bristol-Myers  Co.’s  Vitalis.  arettes’  campaign  producing  a 
The  automotive  industry’s  ef-  reported  sales  gain  of  more  than 
fort  to  keep  the  public  informed  300%  with  newspapers  carrying 
and  to  maintain  good-will  for  the  whole  advertising  burden, 
its  dealers  in  the  face  of  de-  and  Regent  Cigarettes  showing 


Bureau’s  Blue  Book 
Cites  Sales  Successes 

HOW 
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Newspapers  for  Black  Magic  Per¬ 
fume:  “Our  conviction  that  news¬ 
papers  will  create  immediate 
sales  of  toiletries  more  success¬ 
fully  than  any  other  medium  has 
been  conclusively  proved  .  .  . 
Naturally  we  shall  continue  to 
use  newspapers  as  our  basic 
medium.” — Kenneth  Rader,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 


the  face  of  rising  costs  and  re-  able  to  provide  the  answer, 
born  competition  in  1946  and  Soaring  costs  of  labor,  of  ma- 
early  1947  is  told  in  terms  of  chinery,  of  raw  materials  had, 

50  newspaper  campaigns  chosen  it  seemed,  rung  down  the  cur 
for  inclusion  in  the  1947  edition  tain  on  the  long  drama  of  cost- 
of_  the  “Blue  Book,”  published  cutting  through  mass  production, 
this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  “Distribution  appeared  to  be 

vertising,  American  Newspaper  the  one  area  in  which  manage-  New  names  in  the  Bureau’s  Best-selling  books  rated  a 

Publishers  Association.  ment  could  look  for  significant  annual  compilation  of  success-  place  in  the  Blue  Book  with 

The  new  110-page  edition  is  economies.  ful  newspaper  campaigns  includ-  J-  B.  Lippincott  Co.  reporting 

the  ninth  annual  volume  in  “In  the  effort  to  cut  the  cost  ed  those  of  Pepsodent,  with  its  newspaper  advertising  primarily 

which  the  Bureau  has  cited  a  of  distribution,  many  advertis-  112-newspaper  campaign  of  last  responsible  for  the  1,260,000- 

representative  number  of  the  ers  have  reexamined  their  oper-  autumn,  and  Bombi,  Inc.’s  Black  (Continued  on  page  32) 


Seat  of  an  industrial  and  Agricultural 
Empire.  Home  of  103,000*  Texans 
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"THIS  is  Waco,  where  103,000  persons  work  and  play.  This  is 
^  the  hub  of  a  great  eleven-county  industrial  and  agricultural 
empire  served  almost  exclusively  by  the  Waco  News-Tribune 
and  Times-Herald.  This  is  YOUH  new  Major  Market  and  these 
are  YOUR  Media  for  reaching  it.  Tell  to  Sell  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  these  great  Central  Texas  dailies. 


•  Morning  •  Evening  #  Sunday 

Burke-Kiiipers-Mahoney,  Natl.  Representatives 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jan*  31. 


City  Population  96,500— Metropolitan  Area  103,000 
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During  the  week  May  12  through  17,  1947,  a  total  of 
28,316  classified  advertisements  were  placed  in  the  four 
Washington  daily  newspapers.  Of  these  .  .  .  15,298  appeared 
in  The  Evening  Star — more  than  the  combined  total  of  the 
3  ether  daily  papers  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
second  paper. 

The  Sunday  picture  is  even  more  convincing.  On  Sunday, 
May  18,  1947  ...  of  a  total  of  9,984  classified  ads,  6,722 
(67.3%)  appeared  in  The  Sunday  Star  and  the  balance  in  the 
two  other  Sunday  newspapers. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  And  experienced  classified 
advertisers  prefer  The  Star — for  it  pulls.  It  pulls  together  the 
people  to  serve  their  wants. 

The  Classified  Advertising  Section  of  The  Star,  both  daily 
and  Sunday,  is  Washington's  great  shopping  center. 


^l)c  ^ticning 
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Daii^Turn^CritiSsm 
Spotlight  on  Voters 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  — Read 

ers  of  the  Schenectady  Gazette 
on  the  morning  of  June  9  found 
the  papers 
searchlight  of 
criticism  shin¬ 
ing  in  their 
own  faces. 

The  Gazette 
had  shifted  its 
attention  from 
the  faux  pas  of 
public  officials 
to  probe  the 
grass  roots  of 
g  o  V  e  rnmenlal 
imperfections  — 
the  apathy  of 
voters. 

An  eight  column  banner  said: 
’Five  Out  of  Ten  Do  Not  Know 
Simplest  Civic  Facts.”  A  three- 
line  bank  added:  “Civic  Ig¬ 
norance  Is  Linked  With  Preju- 


Themak  Hume 

dice  About  Politics  and  Poli¬ 
ticians.” 

It  started  as  a  shot  in  the 
dark.  The  Gazette's  city  hall 
reporter.  Jack  N.  Dumas,  spent 
weeks  gathering  data  on  occu¬ 
pational  ratios  and  compiling  a 
cross-section  list  to  be  polled  on 
six  questions  any  eighth  grader 
ought  to  know. 

Poll  Is  Eye-Opener 

The  results  amounted  to  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  civic  in¬ 
terest  in  an  average  industrial 
community: 

One  out  of  two  did  not  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions: 
Who  is  the  city  manager?  Who 
is  your  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress?  Who  makes  the  laws  for 
the  city? 

One  out  of  four  could  not  an¬ 
swer  the  question:  In  what  ward 
do  you  reside?  To  the  ques¬ 
tion:  If  you  had  a  son.  would 
you  want  him  to  enter  politics? 
57  %  replied  they  would  not. 
And  to  the  question:  Do  you 
think  a  man  can  enter  politics 
and  remain  honest?  one  in  three 
answered  with  an  unqualified 
no.” 

It  became  apparent  at  the 
time  that  if  the  story  were  to 
be  published  at  all.  it  should 
be  followed  by  an  all-out  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Gazette  to 
revive  the  old  town  meeting 
spirit  that  was  lost  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

Forum  Follows  Challenge 

Could  the  paper  take  the 
ehance  of  pointing  the  finger 
of  rebuke  at  its  own  readers? 
Elditor  John  E.  N.  Hume,  Jr., 
and  City  Editor  Edward  Themak, 


Jr.,  decided  it  could:  that  the 
paper  in  publishing  the  findings 
was,  in  effect,  flinging  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  it  would  have  to 
catch  on  the  rebound. 

Hume.  Themak  and  Dumas 
began  grubbing  for  ideas  which 
could  be  used  in  a  consistent 
program  to  reawaken  civic  in¬ 
terest. 

By  the  time  the  initial  story 
was  published  on  June  9,  the 
Gazette  had  made  arrangements 
for  a  forum  discussion  of  the 
civic  apathy  disclosed  in  the 
poll,  to  be  broadcast  over  WGY  s 
50.000-watt  station  some  time  in 
July.  The  forum  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  before  a  live  audience 
in  Union  College's  Memorial 
Chapel.  On  the  panel  w’ill  be 
Oswald  D.  Heck,  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
government  and  political  science 
at  Union. 

Three  days  after  the  initial 
poll  stories,  published  in  two 
installments,  the  Gazette  bluntly 
headed  off  a  story:  “It  is  your 
business!  Government  is  your 
business;  politics  is  your  busi¬ 
ness:  most  of  all,  voting  is  your 
business.” 

'It  IS  Your  Business!' 

The  story,  printed  under  Du 
mas's  by-line,  informed  readers 
the  paper  was  launching  a  full- 
scale  program  to  spur  interest 
in  governmental  and  political 
affairs.  Catch-line  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  declaration:  “It  IS 
Your  Business.” 

Feature  articles  and  some 
news  stories  appear  with  an 
overline  reading  "Government 
IS  Your  Business”  or  “Politics 
IS  Your  Business.” 

Shortly  after  the  program  be¬ 
gan  the  Gazette  cited  county 
voting  records  as  evidence  that 
60  years  ago  when  some  persons 
had  to  walk  miles  to  the  polls, 
25‘rc  more  eligible  voters  took 
the  trouble  to  vote.  It  published 
an  interview  with  a  naturaliza¬ 
tion  clerk  w’hich  brought  out  the 
fact  that  most  aliens  who  have 
just  won  their  citizenship  are 
better  informed  about  civic  af¬ 
fairs  than  the  average  Schenec- 
tadian  who  had  been  born  and 
reared  in  the  United  States. 

No  Indignation  Shown 

Has  there  been  any  indigna¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Gazette  read¬ 
ers?  Not  to  date.  The  paper 
took  care  to  point  out  that  the 
disinterest  in  civic  affairs  is 
probably  equally  true  in  most 
other  comparable  cities.  Both 
of  the  city's  newspapers  devote 
more  than  average  space  to  news 
of  city  hall,  the  county  building 
and  local  politics. 

And  the  absence  of  indignation 
in  the  usual  quarters  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  softpeddling  tac¬ 
tics.  The  initial  poll  story  called 
attention  to  an  editorial  which 
concluded:  “Do  Schenectadians 
want  their  local,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  governments  run  for  the 
benefit  of  purely  self-seeeking 
organizations,  or  do  they  want 
democratic  government  re- 


Dumas 


the  first  step  is  to  become  ac-  | 
quainted  with  government,  and  j 
then  to  take  part  in  it.” 

Plans  for  launching  a  daily 
editorial  page  feature,  “Forum  i 
On  Civic  Affairs,”  are  now  being  | 
devised.  Readers  will  be  asked  ; 
for  comments  and  questions  as  j 
an  aid  in  gauging  interest.  This  , 
Fall  the  paper  has  a  promise  of  . 
the  loan  of  a  General  Electric  ' 
Co.  opinion  meter  when  further  j 
tests  will  be  made  of  civic  in-  i 
terest  and  the  trends  in  local  | 
thought  on  public  affairs  since 
the  paper's  campaign  began.  i 


SANTA  CLAUS  is  still  lurking  | 
in  the  stores  in  June.  The  j 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun  News  j 
carried  an  ad  June  8  in  which  i 
Santa  decorated  a  Pyrex  Gift  | 
Set  suggestion.  ] 

■  ; 

THE  Prescott  (Ariz. )  Evening  j 

Courier  was  stumped  when  a 

Columbus.  N.  J..  resident  sent  j 
the  following  inquiry  on  a  post  i 
card;  “I  want  to  get  the  goods 
that  the  Indians  make  and  I  also 
want  to  get  an  Indian  girl  or 
two.  In  what  way  can  you  help 
me  with  this?  I  am  awaiting 
your  reply.”  The  Courier  asked 
its  readers  if  they  had  “an  In-  I 
dian  girl  or  two  tucked  away  I 

some  place"  ' 

■ 

WANT  AD  in  the  Gadsden  ' 

(Ala.)  Times  read;  “OFFICE  ' 

SPACE:  three  rooms  in  the  cen-  i 
ter  of  Broad  Street.  Low  rent.”  j 

DR.  J.  A.  HOCKADAY,  mayor,  | 
doctor  and  promoter  of  a  fish 
rodeo,  recently  bought  the  Port 
Isabel  ( Tex. )  Pilot,  weekly,  then 
subscribed  to  a  clipping  service  1 
for  stories  about  his  1947  rodeo.  | 
The  first  clipping  was  from  the 
Pilot. 

■ 

REDDEST  face  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  re¬ 
cently  was  that  of  Rep.  I.  Walter 
Hawkins  of  Daytona  Beach. 
Rep.  Guy  Crews  of  Jacksonville, 
who  loves  his  joke,  read  into 
the  record  an  item  from  Haw¬ 
kins'  home  town  paper.  In¬ 
tending  to  report  the  lawmaker 
in  bed  with  a  bad  cold,  a  com¬ 
position  error  made  it  read: 
“Rep.  Hawkins  is  in  bed  with 
a  bad  coed.” 


On  the  FRONT  PAGES 
Of  More  and  More 
U.  S.  Newspapers 


Who  in 

TOP 

MANAGEMENT 

will  hear 
your  media 
story? 


“If  only  I  c-oulcl  1k'  sure  that 
'Top  Management'  knew  .sonu'- 
thing  about  our  market.”  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  er\'  among  media  sellers. 

Hut  in  todav's  inereasinglv com¬ 
plex  business  picture,  u  /io  in  the 
higher  coimeils  of  the  natioiul 
ad\erti.sc-r  has  the  time,  the  re- 
sponsibilitv,  the  speeifie  interest 
to  give  your  stor\  of  a  market  and 
its  coverage  his  clo.se  attention? 
^^ho  actually  has  the  final  au¬ 
thority  on  w  hether  or  not  von  are 
on  the  schedule? 

M  ho  is  “Top  Management"  to 
you? 

Ortaiuly  not  the  Top  .Manage¬ 
ment  of  Production.  Seldom  the 
Top  Management  of  Finance.  Not 
just  iniy  Top  Management. 

"Top  Mana^cmcut"  to  the  me¬ 
dia  seller  is  the  company  official 
enough  in  management 
couneils  to  have  final  authorit\j 
over  advertising  decisions,  yd 
close  enough  to  the  sales  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  personally  concerned 
with  MAUKK  i's  and  .medi.a. 

Not  just  any  “Top  Manage¬ 
ment,”  but  the  Ton  .Manace- 
ME.NT  OK  .M.AHKKTINC  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  executives  — whether 
salcs-minded  Presidents,  Vice 
Presidents  in  Charge  of  Sales,  or 
General  Sales  .Managers  — who 
arc  interested  in  the  top  manaae- 
nu-nt  approach  to  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  and  w  ho  find 
that  approach  only  in  Sales 
Managk.ment— the  one  publica¬ 
tion  specifically  edited  for  tlie 
Toi*  .\1  \.nai:eme.st  ok  Makkkt- 
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EDITOR  &  PU  ILISH  ER  for  Jmb*  21. 


He  Brings  Bikini  to  Life  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wahash 


Since  WaMie  (Jiuhric,  city  editor  of  The  Indianapolis 
i\ens,  returned  from  the  atomic  ringside  at  Bikini  last 
July,  more  than  100,000  citizens  of  Indiana,  U.  S.  A., 
have  vicariously  witnessed  the  world’s  most  powerful 
weapon  at  work. 

For,  in  some  250  speaking  engagements  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Hoosierland,  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
unfolded  the  complete  Bikini  story — as  seen  through 
the  accurate,  objective  eyes  of  a  veteran  reporter.  In  his 
talks,  illustrated  with  oflieial  photographs  of  the  atomic 
tests,  Mr.  Guthrie  re-ereates  his  entire,  eye-witness  ex¬ 
perience  with  The  Bomb  .  .  .  the  preparations,  the 
explosions  and  the  results. 

In  his  appearances  over  the  state-wide  area  served  by 
"The  Great  Hoosier  Daily,”  Mr.  Guthrie  has  traveled 
30,000  miles  .  .  .  visited  some  65  different  Hoosier  cities. 
He  has  spoken  before  luncheon  clubs,  church  groups. 


school  conviH'ations,  employe  groups,  professional  so¬ 
cieties  and  service  clubs  of  all  types.  \\  bile  directing 
The  .Wits  legislative  bureau  at  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  this  year,  he  became  the  first  known  news¬ 
paperman  to  be  invited  to  address  that  botls  in  joint 
session. 

These  talks  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Guthrie  and 
The  iSews  in  an  effort  to  create  a  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  posed  by  atomic  power  and  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  Indiana  the  importance  of 
its  intelligent  use  and  control.  They  will  be  continued 
as  long  as  public  interest  demands  because,  for  78  years, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  The  News  to  give  full  and  fair 
play  to  all  issues  and  events  bearing  upon  tbe  lives  of  its 
readers.  This  policy  explains  in  large  part  why  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  is  Indiana's  most -respected,  most-read 
daily  newspaper. 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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H>IT0R  a  PUILISH  ER  for  Jmiiw  21,  1947 


the  competent  art  director  as  a 
jack-o£-all-trades,  a  wonder  man 
and  a  super  psychologist,  all 
wrapped  in  the  same  skin  and 
held  together  by  the  same  bones. 

“He’s  got  to  be  a  composite  of 
many  talents,"  said  the  man  who 
himself  has  many  talents. 

Besides  his  office  commercial¬ 
ism.  McNabb  can  turn  out  cari¬ 
catures, 


J4ls  Pencit\ 


^econ 


Director  Claims  Art 
Is  Entering  New  Era 


<^n  cities  split 
up  into  sharp  ec¬ 
onomic  dispari¬ 
ties,  two  and  two, 
statistically  con¬ 
sidered,  usually 
make  three. 


design  theatrical  sets, 
amuse  children  with  homemade 
marionettes  and  paint  in  oils  and 
watercolors.  Several  of  his  oils 
have  been  exhibited  in  Wilton, 
Conn.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  two  children. 

Composite  Talents 
First,”  he  enumerated,  "the 
director  must  be  able  to  draw 
and  to  indicate  a  layout  type. 
He  should  know  all  ad  tech¬ 
niques,  be  able  to  prepare  art 
for  different  types  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  have  a  flair  for  the 
unusual. 

"He  must  understand  people 
and  be  interested  in  the  basic 
human  problems.  He  must  re¬ 
flect  and  coordinate  proper 
thinking  before  he  can  build 
situations  for  popular  under¬ 
standing." 

But  that's  only  half  the  drink, 
he  admitted.  It  seems  the  di 
rector  must  also  be  a  good  sales 
man.  He  has  to  sell  the  idea  of 
an  ad  through  the  picture,  to 
leave  a  solid  impression  with 
the  reader  after  initially  arrest¬ 
ing  his  £tttention.  He  must  man¬ 
age  well  those  gathered  around 
Calling  Houdini 

Finally,  the  adman  said,  the 
director  “should  be  a  Houdini  in 
tough  spots,  for  many  times  a 
picture  will  erase  a  problem  that 
words  alone  will  not  touch  or 
that  words  might  offend.” 

The  diversified,  gargantuan  job 
boils  down  to  this,  he  summed 
up:  The  director  has  to  grasp 
more  than  the  technicalities  of 
art — he  has  to  have  written  the 
book  on  people,  the  company’s 
policy  and  aims,  current  events, 
buying  trends  and  world  history. 
Or  almost. 

McNabb  attended  high  school 
and  art  classes  in  Detroit.  He 
said  he  is  still  studying  and 
applying  what  he  learns  from 
day  to  day.  His  first  job.  in  1925, 
was  as  a  theatrical  poster  de¬ 
signer  at  $70  a  week,  handsome 
money  in  those  years  for  a  teen¬ 
ager.  ( Continued  on  page  50 ) 


By  James  L  Collings 

WILLIAM  A.  McNABB,  art  di-  ing  tool.  It  helps  him  break 
rector  with  Campbell-Ewald  through  to  the  next  sentence, 
agency,  New  York  City,  believes  The  next  sentence  was  this: 
commercial  art  has  reached  its  “But  I  am  sure  the  director  will 
saturation  point.  solve  the  problem,  for  he  knows 

The  38-year-old  artist  doodles  how  to  analyze  and  he  is  a  per- 
while  he  talks  and  frequently  fectionist  in  his  business;  he  has 
loosens  his  speech  with  thunder-  to  be  or  he’ll  fail.  He  is  also 


In  Washington j 
where  middle- 
bracket  incomes 
predominate, 
two  and  two 
make  four. 


You  can  buy  the 
town  as  a  whole. 


Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 


Buy  great  circulation. 


Editor  aod  Publisher 


To  *'Do  It  with  DifpAtrh'* 
UAO  Ihii  new*p»per.  Quirk 
returns  from  a  respon.-'ive 
ifopulation.  t'omplete  * 
t  inge— ami  other  nuMlium 
can  do  it. 


<1  Mauh  il,  1^47 


AN  EASY  MARKET  TO  SURVEY 

TIk-'C  »re  iI«vb  when  Quick  Action  i»  ne<ni»«r5'.  When 
■  .N'ttinn*!"  i!oe«  Into  a  local-area  market.  It  mu»i 
I'KOVK  ItKcir  with  iimmptnrta.  la  the  public  In  that 
iiiarkei  lej-iaaialve?  Haa  It  a  atcaib'  inia,uier  Uoea  It 
|. refer  itr.  Inane  u«n  nr»«pai)er  alwa.vn.  utnier  all  clr- 
i-urn-tani't-a  7 

Vork  il  now  CIIKATKR  York,  tirowth.  iteadj'  and 
atabiliaed.  la  the  anawer.  It  haa  a  trade  area  of  over 
1811.15(1.  It  haa  tome  of  the  Rreateat  Induitrles  In 
America,  reuulrina  skilled  labor — 26.000  people  drawing 
t IK. 000. 000  annuaily. 

(There  are  two  Urge  Oeneral  Bleetrie  plants  In  York, 
rale  iwrehased  recently.  They  produce  eleelrleal  co*d 
arts,  wire,  cable.) 

Retresented  b\ 

Rcynelds-Fltsgerald,  Inc. 


WASHINCTON,  D.  C. 


to  recognize  this.  He  is  now  in 
a  serious  stage  of  adjustment 
thinking.” 

He  doodled  a  figure  or  two. 
racing  graceful  lines  clear  across 
the  paper.  That  pencil  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  tongue  to  him.  It’s  a  think- 


Natiunal  RepresenMive 

GEO.A.McDEVITT  CO. 


YOURS  — a  year  around  vacation  resort 


wonder  that  this  Minnesota  way  of 
life  attracts  a*n  exceptional  race  of 
people?  If  your  business  depends 
upon  workers  of  high  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence,  of  unusual  stability  and 
productivity,  it  will  pay  you  as  it 
has  many  manufacturers — to  get  a 
first  hand  view  of  Minnesotans  in 
action. 

This  is  an  invitation.  Come  to 
Minnesota  this  summer  and  mix  a 
lot  of  pleasure  with  a  little  business. 
First,  head  for  the  north  country  of 
forests  and  lakes  where  fine  modem 
hotels,  resorts  and  wilderness  camps 
are  ready  to  welcome  you.  Roll  down 
to  Minneapolis  for  the  internation¬ 
ally  famed  Aquatennial  celebration, 
July  18th  through  27th.  Take  time 
to  visit  the  thriving  Twin  Cities. 
Duluth  at  the  “head  of  the  lakes”, 
and  the  lovely  small  cities  around 
the  state. 

And  always — watch  these  Minne¬ 
sotans!  Their  skills  and  versatility 
are  evident  in  the  variety  of  nation¬ 


ally  distributed  manufactured  items 
they  produce.  One  example:  the  top 
quality,  styled-to-the-minute  under 
and  outer  garments,  made  by  108 
Minnesota  firms  and  sold  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  stores  under  the  famed 
label:  “Minnesota-Inspired.” 

One  experienced  engineering  firm 
has  said,  “The  great  asset  of  Minne¬ 
sota  is  the  unique  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  people.”  One  visit  to 
Minnesota  will  convince  you  it’s  true. 

And  we  believe  that  one  visit  will 
never  be  enough  for  you,  once  you’ve 
sampled  this  incomparable  way  of 
life.  How  about  this  summer? 


4  lakes  within  walking  distance;  swimming, 
boating,  skating  in  season.  8  golf  courses, 
207  tennis  courts,  2  yacht  clubs,  5  arch¬ 
ery  ranges  available.  Handy  to  5r,00Q 
acres  of  beautiful  parks  and  playgrounds 
with  bridle  paths  and  ski  trails.  Fine  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  only  1  to  3  hours  away. 
Superb  facilities  for  every  sport.  Con¬ 
venient  to  all  cultural  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  two  cities  with  almost  a  million 
population.  Close  to  good  schools  and 
colleges  and  America's  second  largest 
university.  Reason  for  selling :  family 
moving  to  new  resort  down  the  street. 


Actually,  that’s  a  private  family 
home  you  see  pictured  here.  And  if 
it  were  for  sale,  you’d  be  lucky 
although  it’s  only  one  of  many,  many 
Minnesota  homes  that  offer  these 
same  unusual  advantages  for  health¬ 
ful,  happy  living. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  like 
to  live  in  Minnesota?  And  is  it  any 


JOHN  COWlfS  •  Pfsidtml 


OKLAKOMA  CITY  TIMES 


WORCESTER.  Mass.  —  Because  act  as  moderator  and  discussion 

he  realized  that  newspaper  leader  while  his  subject  is  be- 
controllers  and  financial  officers  fore  the  group.  Meetings  will 
had  no  industrywide  method  of  probably  be  one  day  long, 
exchanging  ideas  and  comparing  So  spontaneous  was  the  re- 
procedures,  Richard  C.  Steele,  sponse  of  newspaper  controllers 
controller  of  the  Worcester  even  before  the  Pittsburgh 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  the  Eve-  meeting,  reports  Mr.  Steele,  that 
ning  Gazette,  determined  to  ap-  several  lists  of  proposed  sub 
proach  these  officials  of  the  jects  had  already  been  submitted 
leading  newspapers  throughout  by  financial  officers.  One  is  uni- 
the  country  to  achieve  a  •'com-  formity  of  accounts.  Another  is 
munity  of  thought."  the  problem  of  estimating 

His  goal  will  be  realized  Oct.  whether  advertising  rates  are 
21  in  Chicago  when  more  than  adequate.  Other  possibilities 
50  controllers  from  papers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  will 
convene  for  their  first  formal 
meeting,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Controllers  Institute  of 
America.  A  preliminary  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  May  21  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  attended  by  53  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  principal 
newspapers. 

Among  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  at  Pittsburgh  were  the 
New  York  Times,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  Louisville  (Ky. ) 

Courier-Journal,  Detroit  (  Mich. ) 

News,  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain- 
Dealer;  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Day- 
ton  (O. )  Journal  Herald,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call  -  Chronicle, 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times  Union, 
and  the  Booth  newspapers  of 
Michigan. 

The  idea  for  the  specialized 
organization  came  to  Mr.  Steele 
after  he  had  attended  numerous 
meetings  which  were  of  general 
interest  to  controllers,  yet  lacked 
a  specific  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  problems. 

"Naturally,”  says  Mr.  Steele, 

"we  cannot  expect  to  have  our 
problems  indexed  and  solved  for 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
general  subjects  such  as  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  municipal  taxes, 
depreciation  rates,  payroll  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures,  wage  and 
hour  practices,  and  form  and 
content  of  financial  statements — 
to  name  just  a  few  items — con¬ 
tinually  bring  up  questions  on 
which  outside  counsel  from  a 
fellow  financial  officer  would 
prove  most  beneficial.” 

Panel-type  meetings,  in  which 
one  or  two  speakers  would  give 
papers,  followed  by  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  were  felt  by  Mr.  Steele 
to  be  of  greatest  value.  The 
Pittsburgh  meeting  bore  this 
contention  out. 

The  plan  was  discussed  with 
Edwin  E.  McConnell,  president 
last  year  of  the  Controllers  In¬ 
stitute  of  America.  He  endorsed 
the  move,  offering  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  toward 
furthering  their  efforts.  Con¬ 
tinued  aid  has  been  pledged  by 
John  H.  . . 


Since  62.7%  of  oil  newcomers  to  Oklahoma  City  are  from 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  and,  since  88.1  %  of  all  Oklahoma  Chians  name 
"hometown  news"  as  the  feature  they  miss  most  in  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  editors  find  themselves  with  a  double  market  for  state 
news  —  state  subscribers  and  a  majority  of  city  subscribers.  As 
0  result,  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  have  doubled  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  a  more  complete  service  to  this  vast 
audience:  spot  news  from  every  part  of  Oklahomo  is  reported  daily 
under  a  lengthy,  easy-to-lind  feature,  "State  Briefs"  —  news  stories 
and  news-worthy  pictures  from  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  staff  of 
more  than  200  state  correspondents  are  handled  with  added  ex¬ 
pediency  —  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  upan  the  gathering  ef 
Sunday  features  of  statewide  interest. 


•  frtm  o  tM^trikif  SfvWv  cearfvcftW  ty 
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MacDonald,  president 
this  year  of  the  Institute,  who 
welcomed  delegates  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Present  plans  formulated  at 
Pittsburgh  call  for  two  or  more 
meetings  a  year,  as  necessary. 
Topics  will  be  assigned  specific 
members  and  each  of  these  will 


INQUIRER  FIRST  CHOICE  OF 
FOREMOST  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 

1936;  Philadelphia’s  six  lead¬ 
ing  Chestnut  Street  Women's 
Specialty  Shops  placed  163,220 
lines  of  advertising  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

1 946:  These  some  shops  placed 
1,665,151  lines  of  advertising 
in  The  Inquirer. 

That  means  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  their  unquestioned 
first  choice! 

CIRCULATION; 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Daily . over  700,000 

Sunday.  .  .  .  over  1,000,000 


In  Philadelphia,  the  little  woman  insists  on  The  Inquirer 
to  plan  her  shopping  flllll|||||l||l!lli!l!l^ 


The  reason  for  the  impressive  preference 
of  women  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
is  found  in  the  many  features  for  the  home 
that  make  this  great  family  newspaper  a 
daylong  companion.  And  this  preference 
— this  goodwill  and  confidence — extends 
to  the  advertisers,  too,  as  attested  by 
The  Inquirer’s  advertising  leadership  in 
America’s  3rd  market. 


"eiMd  Advtrtmmg  OSBORN,  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHIIADEIRHIA,  DETROIT;  RTZPATRICK  B  CHAMBERLIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MmxBw;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 


In  Rome,  N.  Y.  They  Do 
As  Gallup  Pollsters  Do 


By  Julian  H.  Handler 


ROME,  N.  Y. — A  multi-question 
poll  conducted  by  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel  (circulation  15. 
3001  has  pointed  the  way  for 
scientific,  representative  samp 
ling  by  the  smaller  daily. 

TTie  entire  project,  which  pro¬ 
vided  stories  for  three  weeks, 
was  operated  on  a  budget  of  $35. 

It  was  not  an  opinion  survey 
of  readers  alone,  but  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  city. 

Because  it  was  recognized 
that  a  newspaper  assumes  con 
siderable  responsibility  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  its  survey  results  rep¬ 
resent  public  opinion,  all  pre 
cautions  to  assure  validity  were 
taken 

Had  Help  oi  Expert 
The  survey  was  handled  by 
the  writer,  a  staff  member  who 
had  received  university  train¬ 
ing  in  this  field.  An  expert  in 
a  nearby  city  who  had  been  a 
federal  consultant  in  work  of 
this  type  also  checked  the  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Most  newspapers  could  find 
such  an  expert  at  an  educational 
institution  or  elsewhere  within 
their  area  to  assist  them  in  plan 
ning  an  opinion  .survey. 

The  representative  sampling 
method  was  used.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  major  polls.  The 
city  was  divided  into  areas  to 
provide  equal  population  blocs 
and  to  include  all  economic 
gradatioiu  in  proportion  to 
their  ratio  in  the  population. 

Each  interviewer  received  a 
map  of  the  city  designating  the 
section  to  be  covert  and  the 
number  of  interviews  required 
within  it. 

A  dozen  carefully  selected 
high  school  seniors  were  used 
as  interviewers.  Working  from 
printed  question  sheets,  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  techniques  of  inter¬ 
viewing  and  pre-warned  against 
any  assistance  to  persons  being 
questioned  that  would  influence 
their  answers,  the  students 
proved  to  be  no  handicap  to  the 
survey’s  validity. 

In  fact,  the  youths  showed 
none  of  the  reluctance  of  some 
adult  interviewers  to  enter 
homes  of  the  lower  economic 
groups,  whose  opinions  in  pro¬ 
portion  are  required  for  a  cor¬ 
rect  cross-section. 

Paving  the  Way  lor  Next  Survey 
One  difficulty  they  reported 
was  in  gaining  entrance  to 
homes,  many  housewives  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  were  sales  per 


sonnel.  To  overcome  this,  :n 
terviewing  for  the  second  Sen 
tinel  survey  has  been  preceded 
by  a  photo  of  an  interviewer  at 
work,  so  that  local  citizens  will 
be  prepared  for  a  possible  visit. 

Questions  covered  interna¬ 
tional,  national,  state  and  city 
problems. 

To  maintain  continuity  and  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  repeating 
phrases  such  as  “survey  shows." 
etc.,  in  the  headlines,  a  skyline. 
“What  Romans  Are  Thinking." 
was  used  over  each  headline  in 
the  series. 

The  survey  provided  an  ex 
cellent  opportunity  to  tie  up 
public  opinion  reports  with  cur¬ 
rent  news  stories.  When  Con¬ 
gress  was  considering  the  Greco 
Turkish  loan,  results  of  the  ques 
tioning  in  Rome  on  this  prob 
lem  were  revealed. 

Rome’s  opinion  as  determined 
by  the  survey  (56.2'’r  favored 
the  loan),  was  forwarded  to  the 
Congressman  who  represents  the 
district. 

As  a  county  board  studied  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  airport  construction, 
the  Sentinel  reported  its  find¬ 
ings  on  airline  use  potential. 

( Those  who  travel  most  fre¬ 
quently  would  prefer  going  by 
plane. ) 

A  civic  commission,  appointed 
to  plan  a  war  memorial,  had 
failed  to  take  any  action  in  a 
year.  Survey  results  on  pref 
erences  of  type  memorial  ( an 
athletic  field  was  most  popular) 
is  spurring  action  by  the  group. 


Moyer  Named 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Homer  E. 
Moyer,  veteran  advertising 
manager  oi  the  Patriot  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  oi  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  publishes 
the  Patriot  and  the  Evening 
News  to  succeed  Charles  H. 
Morrison,  who  died  oi  a  heart 
attack  at  his  desk  last  week. 
Presidency  oi  the  company, 
which  was  held  by  Morrison 
since  Jan.  1.  remains  vacant. 


Safety  Council 
Holds  Contest 


For  Editorials 


Traffic  Condition  Covered 

Another  question  was  of  great 
interest  to  the  many  automobile 
drivers.  Traffic  conditions  in 
Rome,  as  in  many  other  cities, 
are  now  reaching  a  critical 
stage.  Parking  is  difficult,  ve¬ 
hicle  flow  during  peak  hours  is 
slow. 

So  the  Sentinel  asked  its  pop 
ulation  cross-section  whether  it 
would  approve  or  disapprove  the 
city’s  financing  a  study  of  traffic 
problems  by  a  qualified  engineer 
in  the  field. 

Two  estimates  quoted  city  offi 


HELP  IS  WAITING 


Vc-.  plenty  o(  hitrh-ola^h  help  is 
wattinir  for  your  EDITOK  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  ClaMifit^  Afl  to  eontaet 
It.  Phone  or  write 


cials  by  traffic  engineers  were 
used  as  the  cost  in  the  question, 
one  five  times  as  high  as  the 
other.  It  was  found  that  citizens 
of  the  city  were  in  favor  of  an 
attempt  to  solve  traffic  problems 
at  either  cost. 

Other  questions  studied  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  ( re¬ 
sults  were  similar  to  those 
found  in  a  national  poll;  most 
are  dissatisfied  with  progress  to 
date),  and  preferences  for  the 
1948  presidential  race  ( Dewey 
would  top  Truman  in  this  city 
were  the  elections  held  now,  but 
the  President  would  lead  other 
possible  Republican  candidates). 

To  familiarize  readers  with 
the  proved  validity  of  represen¬ 
tative  sampling  and  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  as  a 
public  service  of  the  newspaper 
to  its  community,  two  explana¬ 
tory  articles  were  published. 

One  preceded  the  series  on 
the  results,  the  other  appeared 
mid-way  as  a  “refresher"  on 
these  facts. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
public  opinion  survey  enables 
the  newspaper,  which  tells  what 
it  thinks  to  the  community 
through  editorials,  to  learn  what 
the  community  thinks  in  turn. 
In  a  democracy,  determination 
of  public  opinion  is  valuable  to 
legislative  representatives  and 
other  officials,  it  was  also  noted. 


Chicago — The  National  Safety 
Council  has  again  announced  its 
annual  contest  for  editoriab 
aimed  at  a  “Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth  of  July. 

To  the  daily  and  weekly  news 
paper  which  produce  the  win 
ning  editorials  will  go  the 
Council's  award  for  “Distin 
tinguished  Service  to  Safety" 
To  the  writer  will  go  the  cour. 
cil’s  Award  of  Merit  and  ^ 

Originality,  appeal  to  the  in 
dividual  and  conciseness  are 
sought  by  the  judges,  according 
to  Paul  Jones,  director  of  public 
information. 

The  committee  of  judges  will 
be  W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  edi 
tor.  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette;  Walter  G.  Curtis,  edi 
tor.  National  Publisher;  and 
George  A.  Brandenburg.  Chi 
cago  Editor,  Editor  &  Publishu 
Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  Jones 
at  the  Safety  Council,  20  N 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  are  urged  to  pub 
lish  their  editorials  on  Wednes 
day,  July  2.  or  as  near  that  date 
as  possible. 


Overflow  Crowd 

San  Diego,  Calif. — More  than 
1.600  persons  overflowed  the  out 
door  organ  pavilion  in  Balboa 
Park,  June  1,  for  the  first  of  a 
summer  series  of  weekly  Com 
munity  Sings  sponsored  by  the 
San  Diego  Journal. 


Balanced  Market  in  Ui 
“Balanced  State” 


•  RALEIGH 


Voice  Is  Recorded 

Chicago  —  Colonel  Robert  R.  ' 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  had  his  voice  ■ 
recorded  for  posterity  at  the  : 
Chicago  Historical  Society  in  , 
honor  of  the  Tribune’s  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration. 
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I  Retail  Sales...  .J465Million..30%o(N.C.T*l 
j  Eff.  Buy.  Inc..  $808Million..30%(ifN.C.TRil 
I  Food  Sales  $90Million..28%o(n.C.Titil 
^  Drug  Sales  .  $15  Million. .28% o()(.C.Tdd 

Tobacco  Sales.. $344Million,.70%ofll.C.Tit<l 


( h'iiturt'S  from  Sales  1947  Jv- 

ivy  oml  .V.  C.  State  Dept,  of  Agnnmt. 


'  OHIO  SELECT 
LIST  NEWSPAPERS 


The  News  and  Oh.scrtcr 


Raleigli,  Nortli  Carolina 


KIIITOB  *  Pl'KLlHHEK 
1700  Timew  Tower 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Tol.:  BKyant  O  .TOS'.! 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 
fUlLISHMS*  mmiSeMTATIVl 


The  Only  Mernlni  and  Sunday  Oal^ 
in  the  ‘  Golden  Belt  H  the  South. 
hl«h  ABC  Circulation  over  94.000. 


CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CINNATI  j  Represented  by  THE  BRANHAM 

EDITOR  &  PU  B  LI  S  H  ER  for  J««*  2L  IWJ 
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Worried  about  soaring  sales  costs?  Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are.  But  lots  of  them  are  finding  the 
clue  to  lower  costs,  more  stable  profits,  by 
looking  at  markets  locally— one  by  one— in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  mass. 

A  top  life  insurance  company  found,  for 
instance,  that  81.9%  of  its  advertising  dollars 
were  going  into  45  states  that  produce  only 
53.7%  of  its  customers— while  only  three 
stales  provide  46.3%,  or  nearly  half,  of  all 
the  policyholders  on  its  books. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


Why?  Simply  that  markets  are  different 
because  people  are  different.  Their  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator  is  that  every  sale  you  make 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  local  dealer  or  agent. 

That's  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  useful  an  answer  to  today's  problem  of 
cutting  sales  costs.  With  newspapers,  you  get 
precision  control.  You  go  after  sales  where 
and  when  you  can  get  them  most  easily,  most 
profitably. 

Today,  our  business  analysis  staff  can  offer 
you  many  important  local  facts  to  help  make 
your  advertising  and  selling  more  efficient. 
Why  not  ask  for  their  help  today? 


370  Lexinqton  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Coledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 

editor  ft  PU  I  LISH  ER  for  Jua*  21.  1947 
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NRDGA  Meet 
To  Weigh  Ad 
Problems 

More  than  500  department 
store,  specialty  shop  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  are 
expected  to  attend  the  annual 
sales  promotion  clinic  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  June  26-27. 

Believing  that  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  will  de¬ 
mand  greater  productivity  from 
retail  sales  promotions,  Howard 
P.  Abrahams,  manager  sales 
promotion  division,  NRDGA.  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  year's  conven¬ 
tion  program  will  feature  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  time-proven 
basic  sales  promotion  practices. 

Newspaper  advertising  funda¬ 
mentals  will  be  given  an  entire 
session  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  26.  The  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
through  its  NRDGA  relations 
committee,  has  collaborated 
with  the  newspaper  relations 
committee  of  the  NRDGA  and 
the  sales  promotion  convention 
committee  of  that  organization 
in  planning  the  program  for  the 
newspaper  advertising  session. 

Members  of  the  NRDGA  re 
lations  committee  of  the  NAEA 
are  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  chairman; 
George  Grinham,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  Worcester  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette;  Mary  McClung.  New  York 
Post;  Earl  Dempsey,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler;  W.  W.  Watson. 
San  Antonio  Express-News,  and 
Loyal  Phillips,  New  Orleans 
Item. 

Speakers  representing  NAEA 
on  the  program  are  George 
Neustadt,  W.  S.  Townsend.  Lou 
Young  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
Fred  Shafer  of  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  NAEA  president. 

NRDGA'  members  scheduled 
to  appear  on  this  program  are 
Fred  Strodel  and  Miss  Ander¬ 
son,  The  Fair,  Chicago;  Bob 
Powder  ly,  Kresge,  Newark; 
Marion  Locke.  Carson,  Pirie  & 
Scott,  Chicago;  John  Boetel, 
Kresge,  Newark;  John  A.  Garay. 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago;  Sidney 
Laven,  Goldblatfs,  Chicago;  and 
Ben  Posen,  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

■ 

International  Press 
Groups  to  Reorganize 

Two  international  associations 
of  journalists,  dormant  since 
1939,  are  planning  to  reorganize 
their  groups  late  this  year. 

They  are  the  International 
Federation  of  Editors  -  in  -  Chief, 
which  had  members  from  38 
nations  before  the  war,  and  the 
International  Federation  of  the 
Technical  and  Periodical  Press, 
which  numbered  some  12,000  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Latin  American  pub¬ 
lications  On  its  old  roster. 

Both  have  requested  the  use 
of  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization’s  headquarters  in 
Paris  for  conferences  this  fall. 
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Ad  Brings  Crowd 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  one- 
day  advertisement,  six  columns 
by  13  inches,  published  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tri¬ 
bune-Sun.  to  proclaim  a  sale 
by  Kay's  Jewelry  Store,  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  congestion  that 
a  special  detail  of  six  police¬ 
men  had  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  customer  traffic  through  the 
store.  More  than  1.500  persons 
began  lining  up  at  7  a.m., 
2*/2  hours  before  opening  time. 


Folksy  Copy 
Sells  Furniture 
In  Houston 


Teeners  Write 
Teen  Shop  Copy 
For  Big  Store 


New  Orleans,  La.  —  Teen¬ 
agers  themselves  write  the  teen- 
slanted  ads  for  high  schoolers’ 
apparel  at  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.  de¬ 
partment  store  here. 

Not  only  are  Holmes’  teen  age 
shop  ads  written  by  bobby 
soxers  selected  from  the  high 
schools,  but  a  chatty  “column” 
of  gossip,  fashion  tips,  poetry 
and  other  teen  age-level  copy  is 
run  as  a  part  of  the  store’s  high 
schooler  advertising  in  the 
newspapers. 

Moreover,  as  a  hinge  on  which 
to  swing  the  story  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Holmes  teen  age 
advertising,  the  names,  pictures 
and  by  lines  of  the  “copy¬ 
writers”  appear  with  their  copy. 

Some  of  the  selling  blurbs 
have  truly  professional  slant,  as 
witness  this  one  written  by  a 
high  school  student;  “Cute  for 
any  ‘teen’  is  this  eye-catching 
’Seventeen’  spun-rayon  dress  .  .  . 
it’s  positively  accentuated  by 
the  white  eyelet  trimmed  yoke 
and  peplum.  .  .  .  This  creation 
comes  in  colors  of  blue,  pink, 
and  lime,  sizes  7  to  13.  .  .  .  Yours 
from  the  High  School  Shop,  sec¬ 
ond  floor.” 

Another,  written  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  teen  age  copywriter,  read: 
“Perk  up,  don’t  be  sad  on  these 
chilly  nights!  Holmes  High 
School  Shop  has  a  snazzy  rem¬ 
edy  for  such  spring  occasions. 
A  keen  doubled-breasted  box 
coat  of  lightweight  and  pastel 
colors,  set  off  with  pearl  but¬ 
tons.  in  Shetland  wool,  sixes  10 
to  16.” 

The  “column,”  called  Between 
Us  Teens,  is  written  by  Joan; 
Blanchard,  a  student  at  Nicholls 
High  School.  ! 


Houston,  Tex. — A  chatty,  “col¬ 
umn”  type  of  advertising — writ¬ 
ten  in  the  style  of  a  country 
weekly’s  news  and  features — 
has  built  a  considerable  amount 
of  good-will  and  a  growing  home 
furnishings  volume  for  the  H.  J. 
Cohn  Furniture  Co.,  Houston. 

The  ads  discuss  everyday 
things  of  interest  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer-reader,  such  as — in  the 
middle  of  March — the  headaches 
and  worries  attendant  on  filing 
and  paying  income  tax.  Direct 
merchandise  plugs  are  worked 
in  skillfully. 

Friendliness  is  stressed  in  all 
of  the  copy — and,  the  company 
has  found,  it  sells  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  singles  out  the  H.  J. 
Cohn  Furniture  Co.  as  a  friend¬ 
ly  place  with  which  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  brings  the  customers 
into  the  store  in  a  buying  mood. 

The  complete  ad  format  is 
“newspaper  style,”  which  helps 
to  secure  attention  on  the  news¬ 
paper  page  because  it  is  set  in 
the  same  way  as  other  matter 
the  readers  are  accustomed  to 
seeing.  A  continuing  headline, 
in  reverse  white-on-black,  is 
“Home  Folks  News,”  and  the 
dateline  is  placed  much  as  it  is 
on  a  newspaper,  with  date,  vol¬ 
ume  and  number,  and  town. 

A  typical  ad  in  this  series  runs 
like  this: 

“Betcha  you  think  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  little  Johnnie  Elliston, 
who  lives  at  11016  Flaxman,  is 
an  example  of  how  we  all  feel 
with  income  taxes  just  over. 
Nope!  Johnnie’s  just  a  big  ac¬ 
tor  trying  to  win  a  trip  to 
movieland  for  himself  and  Mom¬ 
ma  in  the  Susan-of-Hollywood 
contest.  But  then,  we  were  all 
young  once,  and  now  and  then 
it’s  nice  to  go  back  and  give 
thought  to  the  good,  old  days. 
Something  like  31  years  ago, 
our  firm,  the  H.  J.  Cohn  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.  (friendly  home  furnish¬ 
ers)  started  out  selling  the  right 
kind  of  furniture  to  the  right 
kind  of  folks.  ‘Way  back  then 
John  Sepper,  present  head  sales¬ 
man,  came  along  to  lean  against 
the  front  and  stare  at  the  City 
Hall,  catty-corner  from  the  store 
and  then  center  of  downtown 


(AP) 


Iced  Coffee  Week 

July  7  will  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Iced  Coffee  Week,  it  is 
announced  by  the  Coffee  Ad-i 
vertising  Council.  The  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is 
planning  extensive  merchan-I 
dising  activities. 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 


activity.  The  old  Farmers  Mar¬ 
ket  was  a  hop-step  away  .  .  , 
and  there  was  quite  a  number 
of  posts  for  hitching,  instead  of 
nickel  parking  meters. 

“Time  sure  flies  .  .  ,  but  with 
its  passing  brings  lots  of  new 
and  interesting  items.  Like  the 
loads  of  novel  tables  that  are 
just  arriving.  All  sorts,  sizes, 
heights.  A  slick  number  in 
16-inch,  26-inch  and  32-inch  sizes 
that’s  hinged  in  the  middle  to 
fold  up  to  a  mere  three  inches 
thick.  .  .  .” 

And  so  on  ...  to  the  signa¬ 
ture:  “Friendly  Sam,  The  Fur¬ 
nishings  Man.” 


Canadian  Group 
To  Speak  to  Britons 


Toronto — A  group  of  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspaper  executives, 
representing  the  (Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association,  will 
visit  Great  Britain  to  fill  a  series 
of  speaking  engagements  under 
the  auspices  of  British  business 
associations. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 
John  E.  Motz,  publisher.  Kitch¬ 
ener  (Ont. )  Record;  H.  L.  Gar¬ 
ner,  publisher,  Peterborough 
( Ont. )  Examiner;  R.  A.  Barfotd. 
publisher,  Sarnia  ( Ont. )  Conc- 
dian  Observer;  Harry  Saul,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Winnipej) 
( Man. )  Free  Press;  George  B. 
Cooper,  advertising  manager, 
Edmonton  ( Alta. )  Journal;  I.  H. 
Macdonald,  general  manager, 
and  Duncan  Macinnes,  secretary 
and  director  of  research,  CDNA, 


BRANHAM  MAN 


Report  FACTS  — 

/iTtI 

^  -  Exceptional  Men 
About  Our  Ad  On 
#  CTv V  Ptifc  69This  Issue 

Commamly  Surveys 

TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 

'UJki 

1  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  j 
IL.  Byline  of  Dependability  J 
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WJfiat  Our  l^eaderA  Sc 


JN  Makes  It  Easy 
'o  Get  to  Palestine 
Xi  the  Editor: 

How  many  of  the  world’s  prob- 
ems  the  United  Nations  has 
olved  so  far,  I  don’t  know.  But 
t’s  certainly  solved  the  travel 
iroblems  of  correspondents. 

Three  days  ago  I  was  in  New 
fork.  And  here  I  am  now  in 
’alestine,  and  I  haven’t  had  to 
pend  so  much  as  a  single  pig 
•r  franc  or  shaving  mirror  to 
;et  here. 

As  one  of  the  14  reporters 
rom  the  United  States  assigned 
o  cover  the  UN  investigation 
if  conditions  in  Palestine,  all  I 
lad  to  do  was  let  Miss  Barbara 
•■'ahys  of  the  UN  Travel  Bureau 
enow  that  I  had  been  accredited, 
•"rom  then  on.  as  might  be  ex- 
)ected  of  a  former  U.S.  Navy 
ieutenant.  she  took  command 
vith  a  flawless  competence,  ar- 
anging  transportation,  visas, 
lassports — everything.  The  only 
?fTort  I.  along  with  the  others, 
lad  to  put  out  was  to  show  up 
m  time,  climb  into  the  plane 
ind  sit  down. 

When  I  think  of  some  of  the 
vays  we  correspondents  during 
he  war  had  to  take  to  reach 
ilaces.  it’s  hard  to  believe  trans- 
lortation  can  be  as  simple  a 
natter  as  the  U.N.  makes  it.  I 
ecall  trying  to  get  from  Guadal- 
anal  to  Savo  Island,  early  in 
he  war.  The  best  I  could  do 
vas  hire  a  war  canoe,  and  it 
ook  considerable  doing.  The 
kipper  made  the  terms  tough, 
le  wanted  to  be  paid  in  pigs , 
nd  chickens  and  all  I  had  on  | 
lie  was  a  lot  of  American  i 
loney.  We  finally  settled  for  a  | 
Javy  shaving  mirror.  The  chief  ; 
old  me  it  was  to  mollify  his , 
irife,  who  had  banished  him  to  | 
he  doghouse.  | 

Getting  into  Paris  was  an- 1 
ther  case.  Possibilities  had  nar- 1 
owed  down  to  one  Frenchman  j 
vith  a  bicycle.  But  he  wouldn’t 
ent  it  or  sell  it  to  me.  His  only 
iffer  was  to  ride  on  the  handle- 
lars,  for  several  hundred  francs, 
took  it. 

So  I  can’t  be  blase  about  how 
■asy  the  United  Nations  has 
nade  our  going  to  Jerusalem. 

Robert  C.  Mn.u;R, 
United  Press  correspondent. 

iow  OIC  Has  Helped 
*ress  Covering  China 
■"o  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  returned  to  Amer- 
ca  after  nine  months  as  a  Chief 
*ublic  Affairs  Officer,  the  high  i 
ounding  title  of  those  of  us  who  I 
lirect  Bill  Benton’s  program  ' 
'verseas.  It  was  a  hard  job.  | 
he  hardest  I  have  ever  under-  j 
aken  but  I  am  sold  as  never  j 
•efore  on  the  need  for  the  OIC  I 
•rogram. 

A  function  that  seems  little 
inderstood  here  in  America  is 
he  big  job  we  have  done  in 
acilitating  the  work  of  Amer- 
cans  engaged  in  news  reporting. 
The  end  of  the  war  found 
ommercial  telegraph  facilities  j 
opelessly  inadequate  in  China,  i 
'he  press  agencies  and  the  I 
tmerican  correspondents  found  i 


it  almost  impossible  to  file  their 
copy  from  points  outside  of 
Shanghai  from  whence  copy 
was  radioed  to  America.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  ( until  February 
last  when  commercial  facilities 
had  improved)  practically  every 
word  of  copy  originating  out¬ 
side  of  Shanghai  was  filed  jree 
of  charge  over  the  USIS  radio 
network  facilities  in  China. 

In  terms  of  words  in  an  aver¬ 
age  month  175,000  words  of  press 
copy  went  to  Shanghai  and  on 
to  American  newspaper  readers 
through  the  USIS  network.  The 
AP  and  the  U.P.  were  the  big 
users  with  perhaps  65.000  words 
a  month  each.  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  were  also  heavy  users. 

This  cooperation  not  only 
made  it  possible  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  to  get  their 
stories  out;  it  saved  them  an 
average  of  $2,000  a  month, 
which,  even  with  operating  costs 
in  China  as  they  are,  is  consid¬ 
erable. 

However,  cooperation  with 
the  .American  press  was  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  use  of  the  radio 
network.  USIS  contacts  with 
the  Chinese  community  in  out¬ 
lying  areas  has  been  a  great 
help  to  American  correspondents 
who  have  traveled  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Letters  of  introduction 
to  far-away  editors  and  officials 
have  smoothed  the  way  for  cor 
respondents,  and  have  secured 
otherwise  difficult-to-find  accom¬ 
modations  and  transportation. 


USIS  has  been  scrupulous  in 
its  efforts  not  to  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  press  agencies. 
USIS  of  course  receives  all  im¬ 
portant  official  US  government 
statements  via  the  Department’s 
Wireless  Bulletin.  Such  state¬ 
ments  are  always  delivered  to 
the  AP  and  U.P.  Bureaus  in 
Shanghai  two  hours  in  advance 
of  local  papers  just  in  case  the 
agencies  missed  parts  or  perhaps 
had  a  Morse  operator  out  or 
for  any  other  reason. 

Not  long  ago  AP  lost  a  couple 
of  picture  customers  because  the 
periodicals  in  question  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  could  get  cer¬ 
tain  type  pictures  from  the  USIS 
office.  We  immediately  agreed 
to  discontinue  picture  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Shanghai  in  order  to 
give  AP  a  chance  to  sell  cus¬ 
tomers  and  we  agreed  to  give 
the  AP  access  to  what  few  pic 
tures  we  had. 

The  cooperation  isn’t  one  sided 
by  any  means.  The  New  York 
Times  provided  USIS  not  Jong 
ago  with  some  pictures  taken 
by  its  correspondent  —  pictures 
badly  needed  by  USIS  to  im¬ 
plement  a  certain  point  of  policy 
in  China.  The  pictures  were 
used  to  produce  lithographed 
posters  for  distribution  in  an 
area  where  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  anti-American  criti¬ 
cism. 

American  correspondents  and 
agency  men  have  been  helpful 
in  most  places,  providing  USIS 
officers  With  information  on  con¬ 
ditions.  evaluating  the  USIS 
program  and  giving  friendly 
guidance  and  help.  USIS  has 
on  the  other  hand  practically 
become  the  American  corre¬ 


spondents’  personal  service, 
keeping  track  of  traveling  corre¬ 
spondents,  forwarding  mail  for 
them,  delivering  emergency 
messages  over  the  network,  get¬ 
ting  military  clearances,  tele¬ 
graphing  ahead  for  reservations. 

USIS  officers  in  China  are  for 
the  most  part  “old  China 
people,”  with  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  the  people.  Their 
staffs  of  “locals”  (locally-hired 
Chinese)  are  made  up  of  some 
of  China’s  best  known  news 
papermen  with  wide  contacts  in 
writing  and  artistic  circles.  It 
seems  only  logical  to  me  that 
this  “know-how”  and  experience 
should  be  used  to  assist  other 
Americans,  not  officially  con 
nected,  who  are  in  the  same 
business  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  information  between  our 
countries. 

JOHN  C.  CALDWELL, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

Swimming  Course 

St.  Louis — After  a  war-caused 
lapse  of  five  years  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  is  resuming  its  .^n■ 
nual  “Learn-to-swim”  program 
for  youngsters  from  lU  to  15 
years  of  age.  Certificates  of  pro 
ficiency  will  be  given  boys  and 
girls  who  pass  the  course,  given 
under  the  direction  of  the 
YMCA. 

■ 

Shen  Goes  to  China 

S.AN  Francisco — James  Shen, 
head  of  Chinese  News  Service 
offices  here,  has  been  named 
to  take  charge  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Department  of  the  Chi 
ne.^e  Government’s  Information 
Office  in  China. 


NEW!  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND— 


‘A  MANUAL  OF 
RADIO  NEWS  WRITING’ 


^ — by  Prof.  Burton  L.  Hotaling,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Rutgers  University,  news  interne  sponsored 
by  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  at 
Tlie  Milwaukee  Journal  station  WTMJ  in  1946. 

78  pages  of  expert  advice.  11  chapters  analyz¬ 
ing  proper  RADIO  NEWS  STYLE.  3  chapters 
on  RADIO  NEWS  SELECTION.  8  chapters  on 
BUILDING  THE  NEWSCAST.  Every  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  library  should  contain  copies! 

Per  copy,  $1 — $1.25  by  mail.  In  quantities  oi  5  or 
more.  75c  per  copy  plus  postage.  Order  from 
Promotion  Department,  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


“The  brief  but  thorough  booklet 
may  even  become  a  tool  of  the  city 
room.  .  .  .  Because  so  much  of  the 
stuff  that  goes  out  on  the  radio  news 
wires  is  written  by  newsmen  of  the 
old.  tell-all-in-the-lead  school,  it 
takes  an  alert  radio  news  editor  to 
fix  it  for  ear-appeal.” — Editor  A 
Publisher. 

"The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  done  a 
great  service  to  journalism  .  .  .  and 
to  .  .  .  professors  who  are  teaching 
radio  news  writing.” — Prof.  Emil  1.. 
Telfel.  University  of  Kansas.  Dept, 
of  Journalism. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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FOR  USERS  OF 
E  COMPOSING 
MACHINESI 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
20-page,  profusely  illustrated  booklet  which  gives 
complete,  up-to-the-minute  information  on  the 
many  advantages  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 

It  discusses  the  benefits  now  available  through 
the  optional  use  of  Matrix  Contrast  Colors.  It 
explains  how  distinctive  colors  on  the  reference 
marks  of  different  fonts  help  to  eliminate  wrong 
font  errors  and  provide  ease  and  certainty  in  the 
selection  of  "pi”  matrices. 

It  contains  audited  figures  from  plant  surveys 
which  prove  that  Matrix  Contrast  Service  prevents 


fully  one-third  of  all  errors  in  original  machine 
composition.  It  reviews  the  findings  of  Dr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Luckiesh,  Director  of  the  Cieneral  Electric 
Company’s  Lighting  Research  Laboratory,  whose 
tests  show  that  Black  &  White  processed  matrices 
have  a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to  9V2-point 
type  as  compared  to  3-point  type  for  used  non- 
processed  reference  marks. 

Whether  printer,  publisher  or  compositor,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  fully  informed  on  the 
latest  developments  in  line  composing  machine 
operation.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  new  booklet. 


/MTRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  — 326 
W.Modison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  AngelesIS, Calif.— Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents:  Funditor,  ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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iird  among  men  and  fourth 


Juvenile  Nome 


Bureau  Blue  Book 

continued  from  page  n 


among  women. 

Readers  tended  to  favor  local 
news.  Women  placed  seven 
local  stories  on  their  roster  of 
10  best-read  news  items,  while 
men  placed  six  on  their  list. 


Policy  Shaped 
By  Public  Query 


copy  triumph — to  the  end  of 
1946  —  of  Betty  MacDonaldi 
“The  Egg  and  I.” 

Financial  advertising  high 
light  was  the  success  of  New 
York’s  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  in 
pushing  its  sales  of  savings  bank 
life  insurance  up  226'^c  with  i 
newspaper  campaign. 

A  section  in  the  back  of  the 
book  lists  the  winning  cam 
paigns  according  to  the  tech 
niques  used,  such  as  continuity 
humor,  dealer  tie-ins,  etc. 


Ten  advertisements  in  the 
April  10  issue  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette  won  places 
on  lists  of  best-read  ads  in  the 
108  readership  surveys  complet¬ 
ed  to  date  in  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 
Three  were  national  ads,  and 
seven  local. 

Several  scores  in  the  survey 
of  the  40-page,  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  issue  were  among  the 
highest  to  date.  In  all  but  one 
instance,  scores  for  the  various 
advertising  departments  were 
higher  than  the  corresponding 
all-study  averages. 

Both  men's  and  women’s  read¬ 
ing  of  local  advertising  tied  for 
eighth  place;  women’s  reader- 
ship  of  amusement  advertising 
put  it  in  fifth  place. 

"The  women’s  score  for  classi¬ 
fied  tied  for  eighth. 

Top  National  Ads 

In  the  national  field,  an  840- 
line  Buick  ad  on  the  seventh 
page  stopped  42%  of  the  men 
and  21%  of  the  women  to  tie  for 
eighth  place  in  the  classification. 

On  the  same  page,  a  231-line 
Alexander  Smith  Floor-Plan  rug 
display  took  seventh  place  in 
Household  group  with  a  score 
of  men  9%  and  women  19*^; . 

Based  on  its  Index,  that  is — 
the  reading  per  line  per  100,000 
readers,  a  1'75-line  Sinclair  H-C 
Gasoline  comic  strip  ad  took 
second  place  on  the  all-study 
Index  list  of  best-read  ads  in 
the  national  Automotive  cate 
gory  with  a  rating  of  men  166 
and  women  120. 

The  most  popular  national  ad 
among  women  was  a  122-line 
humor  panel  on  page  26  adver¬ 
tising  Burnett’s  "Vanilla. 

In  the  local  Furniture  and 

Household  category,  a  full-page 
ad  for  Levy  Bros,  .scored  men 
18%  and  women  57%  to  take 

fifth  place  on  the  all-study  list. 

A  1,764-line  ad  inserted  for 

Noah’s  Ark  took  tenth  place  on 
the  list  of  best-read  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  local  Automotive 
classification. 

Two  liquor  store  ads  placed 
among  the  top  10  for  all  studies 
in  the  Liquor  Store  category. 
The  Imperial  store’s  447-line  dis¬ 
play  scored  men  10'':  and 
women  6%.  while  Wolfgangs 
144-line  ad  scored  men  7%  and 
w’omen  1%. 

News  and  Features 

A  small  story  about  local 
newspaper  boys  taking  a  trip 
to  the  circus,  which  appeared 
on  the  10th  page,  outpulled  two 
prominently  displayed  stories  on 
the  front  page  of  the  survey 
issue. 

Only  two  inches  by  two  col¬ 
umns,  but  generously  illustrated 
with  two  two-column  pictures, 
the  story  stopped  65%  of  the 
men  and  72%  of  the  women. 

A  front-page  banner-headlined 
story  about  a  disastrous  tor¬ 
nado  in  Oklahoma  was  second 
inost  popular  among  men  and 
sixth  among  women.  A  local 
telephone  strike  story  on  Page 
One,  illustrated  with  a  three- 
column  picture  of  pickets,  placed 
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•  First  in  the  South  in  total  per  capita  retail  sales!  First  in  the  South  and 
and  second  of  any  state  east  of  the  Rockies  in  population  gain!... On 
any  count  you  go  by,  Florida  stands  out  as  one  of  the  nation's  major 
year-round  markets. 

Best  of  all,  it  takes  only  three  newspapers  to  give  you  blanket  coverage 
of  the  trading  areas  where  more  than  53%*  of  the  state's  total  retail 
sales  take  place.  You  tap  this  buying  power  right  at  the  source  when 
you  schedule  the  Big  3... the  morning  papers  that  are  geared  to  move 
goods  in  the  rich  Florida  market.  i,,,,, 
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We  Concentrate  in 

The  Times-Picayune 

and  C 

New  Orleans  States 

’’^BECAUSE:  These  two  newspapers  help  sell  more  merchan¬ 
dise  for  our  store  than  any  other  advertising  mediums.  I  only 
wish  that  they  had  more  space  available  for  our  use!** 

B,  M.  ISAACS 

President,  Marks  Isaacs  Co. 


Marks  Isaacs  Department  Store  Linage  1946 

The  Times  Picayune  (M&S)  .  298,440 

The  New  Orleans  States  (E)  140,503 

The  New  Orleans  Item  (E)  50,308 

Linage  January  1  to  May  31,  1947 

The  Times-Picayune  (M&S)  . : .  140,157 

The  New  Orleans  States  (E)  72,693 

The  New  Orleans  Item  |E)  22,157 

Linage  figures  from  Media  Records 


Representatives: 
JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc. 
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tures  and  were  carried  in  the 
V^JUCQQ^O  lini0S  Sunday  supplement. 

J  B  ■  Reaction  from  baby  food 

1  IXIOS  ijUSmOSS  manufacturers,  makers  of  bas- 

1  sinets  and  other  infant  commodi- 

Tn  iTCVTs  managements  of  large  de¬ 
ux  partment  stores  and  sundry 

Chicago  —  When  Richard  J.  other  types  of  business  was 

Finnegan,  publisher  of  the  Chi-  prompt,  several  of  them  going 

cago  Times,  suggested  a  series  so  far  as  to  start  mapping 

of  stories  on  the  nation's  baby  changes  in  their  sales  programs 

boom,  he  not  only  planted  the  to  emphasize  their  children’s 

seed  for  a  news  series  but  pro-  departments, 
vided  the  promotion  department  r.!^I 

with  a  wealth  of  material  of  department  manager,  surveyed 
interest  to  many  advertisers.  panel  of  400  homes  and  pre-  sociation. 

Even  Mr.  Finnegan  was  un-  pared  to  submit  to  baby  food 

prepared  for  the  deluge  of  data  manufacturers,  as  a  fair  ex-  first  marketed  in  1892.  has  con- 

that  was  to  follow  when  he  pen-  ample,  a  sales  presentation  centrated  its  selling  efforts,  gen- 

1  i?  Editor  Karin  showing  the  percentage  of  Chi-  erally,  in  the  New  England. 

Walsh  requiting  a  reporter  be  cago  homes,  in  various  salary  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 

a^ignM  to  do  a  series  on  how  brackets,  which  carried  baby  tral  states,  and  the  District  of 

the  nations  TOonomic  life  is  be-  foods  on  their  pantry  shelves.  Columbia. 

recent  spurt  The  presentation  was  made  even  This  area,  the  folder  says,  ".ic- 
*"ur  ^  K  ^  j  more  comprehensive  by  figures  counts  for  well  over  half  of  the 

walsn  read  the  memo  and  showing  the  percentage  of  fami-  nation's  population  and  more 

ntede  a  few  initial  inquine^  lies  using  chopped,  strained  or  than  two-thirds  of  the  tea  con- 

ine  reports  he  received  packaged  baby  foods.  A  similar  sumption.”  Salada,  according  to  _ _  _ 

prompts  him  to  a^ign  two,  in-  breakdown  showed  the  brands  the  folder,  is  the  most  popular  quently  and  consistently  (|« 

stead  of  one.  of  hw  topno^tch  preferred.  brand  of  tea  in  New  England,  best  job  for  us.” 


55  Years'  Ads 
By  Salada  Build 
Record  Sales 


A  merchandising  story  cover  much  like  the  Salada  adi 

ing  55  years  of  consistent  adver-  today.” 
tising  in  daily  newspapers  by  Typical  of  the  Salada  t 
the  Salada  Tea  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  nique  was  its  1946  campi 

told  in  an  “Advertising  Facts"  which  resulted  in  the  gm 

folder  issued  this  week  by  the  sales  year  in  the  companjr’i 
Mel  Barker,  Times  promotion  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Ameri-  tory.  Well  over  400  daily  n 

1  a  can  Newspaper  Publishers  As  papers  in  about  325  cities  « 

used,  and  about  six  weeU 
The  folder  tells  how  Salada,  “Although  newspapers  h 
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other  subjects  relating  to 
economics  which  have  been 
dealt  with,  or  are  scheduled  to 
receive  treatment  by  the  time 
20  stories  have  been  published, 
include  the  bulgelike  effect  of 
the  baby  boom  on  overcrowded 
hospitals,  housing  conditions, 
the  medical  and  dental  profes¬ 
sions,  toy,  record  and  book 
businesses,  furniture  industry, 
infant  welfare,  mental  hygiene, 
recreation  facilities,  community 
planning,  safety,  costs  of  de¬ 
pendent  children,  and  future 
educational  facilities. 

The  Times  broke  the  story 
in  its  June  8  (Sunday)  issue 
with  a  10-page  smash.  Three 
pages,  including  Page  one,  were 
in  the  main  news  section.  The 
remaining  seven  pages  were  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  pic- 
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BUYING  HABITS  ANDj 
BRAND  PREFERENCES  OF  8242ij 
METROPOLITAN  OMAHA  FAMILIES’ 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  dKl 
1947  Omaha  World-Herald  Cionsuine.' 
Analysis.  Simply  use  your  letterhead  l 
and  address  your  request  to  our  Na-^ 
tional  Advertising  Department.  j 


The  1947  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald  Consumer  Analysis  includes 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  tires,  gas. 
oil.  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco, 
small  electrical  appliances,  paint, 
pens,  anti-freeze,  etc. 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


COVERS  NEBRASKA  AND  S.W.  IOWA 


eWMIRS  AND  ONRATORS  OB  RADtO  STATION  ROWM  AMO  NItRASKA'S  PlOMUl  W  STATION 

Notional  toproiontativos,  O'Maro  A  Ormshoor  Im* 
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Protect 
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by  putting  your  back  issues 
on  Recordak  microfilm 


When  you  use  Reeoniak.  i\eHspa{»er  Service  .  .  . 
when  you  file  your  back  issues  on  inicrofilni  .  .  .  you  do 
finir  things  that  bring  big  benefits  to  you: 

Yon  {)rot»*et  your  back  issues  against  sly  scissors- 
wielders  .  .  .  against  tampering  .  .  .  against  deterioration 
.  .  .  against  loss. 

You  "de-bulk”  your  files  by  98%  .  .  .  put  as  many 
as  800  newspajMT  pages  on  one  small  roll  of  mi«To- 
film. 

You  make  reference  quick  and  easy  .  .  •  48,0(M) 
pages  go  in  one  film  file  drawer  .  .  .  available  fiir 
fingertip  reference  by  your  staff. 

You  make  it  easy  for  space-shy  libraries  to  pro- 
vmIc  for  complete  files  of  your  newspaper  .  .  . 
b«*caus«‘  microfilm  editions  use  only  2%  of 
tbe  s[>ace  taken  by  bound  volumes. 

All  this  you  can  do — with  Recordak 
IS'ews[»aj»er  S<*rvice — at  surprisingly  low 
cost — as  many  leading  publishers  have 
known  for  years. 

RECORDAK  Corporation  I 

(Suhsidiarv  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  I 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 


3ig  Paper  Supply 
Doesn't  Help 
Austrian  Press 


,  Donald  Werner 


United  Press  staff  correspond- 
i  ent,  has  written  this  story  /or 
)  Editor  &  Publisher  as  one  of 

a  series  on  publishing  in  Eu- 
I  rope. 

Vienna — Austria  this  year  has 
.roduced  almost  a  record  supply 
if  newsprint,  yet  its  own  press 
!  hobbled  by  want  of  it. 

For  some  time  the  making  of 
ewsprint  has  had  priority  over 
ther  kinds  of  paper  in  common 
sage,  such  as  better  grades  of 
rinting  paper,  stationery,  wrap- 
iing  paper.  Supplies  have 
aached  90%  of  the  peak  mark 
Jt  in  1937.  Yet  dailies  have 
ad  to  drop  back  to  their  post- 
'ar  normal  of  four-page  tabloid- 
!ze  editions  on  weekdays,  and 
ight  on  Sundays. 

,  The  reason  is  the  require- 
lents  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
Hied  occupation  forces.  They 
^institute  four  of  Vienna's  nine 
ailies.  So  long  as  they  con- 
,nue,  Austrian  publishers  see 
0  likelihood  of  having  enough 
aper  for  themselves. 

Allies  Publish  4  Papers 
1  In  this  capital  city  the  Amer- 
■ans  print  one  daily,  the  Wiener 
■'urier;  the  British  another,  the 
^eltpresse.  Both  are  afternoon 
•apers.  The  French  organ  is 
le  Welt  Am  Abend,  which  hits 
le  streets  a  little  later  in  the 
ay  than  the  other  two.  The 
ussian  -  sponsored  daily,  the 
jfesterreichische  Zeitung,  ap- 
ears  in  the  morning. 

•  There  are  three  other  morn- 
tg  dailies  in  Vienna  published 
y  the  political  parties:  the 
Heines  Volksblatt,  by  the 
eople’s  Party;  the  Arbeiter 
<eitung,  by  the  Socialists;  and 
le  Volkstimme,  by  the  Commu- 
tsts.  The  other  two  dailies  are 
le  Neues  Oesterreich,  which 
escribes  itself  as  independent 
espite  its  Communistic  lean- 
>gs;  and  the  Wiener  Zeitung, 
1  official  government  publica- 
on. 

I  Until  late  in  January  the  four 
.Hied  publications  had  been 
Hotted  1,000  tons  of  newsprint 
lonthly,  or  250  tons  for  each, 
.'his  total  represented  about 
alf  of  the  entire  production 
■|  Austria.  Since  then  the  pro- 
uction  is  reported  to  have 
windled  to  less  than  1,500  tons 
monthly,  depriving  even  the  Al¬ 
es  of  their  full  250  tons  each. 

I  Food  for  Workers  Scarce 
,  But  the  problems  of  Viennese 
ublLshers  have  not  been  en- 
rely  due  to  food  for  the 
f esses.  Food  for  the  workers 
;;  several  plants  has  caused  the 
len  to  walk  out  in  protest 
gainst  the  scantiness  of  their 
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rations.  Lack  of  fuel  has  ag¬ 
gravated  the  hardship.  The  win¬ 
ter  just  past  has  been  severe 
upon  them. 

Power  for  plants  also  has 
been  uncertain.  The  shortage 
of  power  kept  papers  down  to 
a  single  sheet  in  mid-January. 
On  one  day  it  kept  them  all 
from  going  to  press. 

This  deficiency  has  handi¬ 
capped  not  only  the  newspapers 
but  the  news  services.  The 
United  Press,  whose  offices  are 
in  the  building  in  which  the 
Wiener  Kurier  is  published, 
solved  the  power  problem  by 
establishing  its  own  generator, 
for  use  during  the  periods  when 
the  municipal  current  is  turned 
off.  The  generator  proved  to 
be  a  life-saver  at  a  time  when 
many  Viennese  establishments 
found  themselves  without  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  evening.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  power  enabl^  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  maintain  its  continuous 
distribution  of  news  over  its 
provincial  teleprinter  network 
to  newspapers  in  Salzburg,  Linz, 
Graz  and  other  cities. 


Gannett  Hints 
Of  Revolution 
In  Printing 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  iminent 
revolution  in  printing  methods 
was  forecast  by  Publisher  Frank 
Gannett  in  an  address  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  $1,250,000 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  building. 

“Processes  have  been  per¬ 
fected  secretly  right  here  in 
Rochester,”  said  Mr.  Gannett, 
“that  will  eliminate  type  and 
mark  a  new  era  in  printing  as 
important  to  mankind  as  Guten¬ 
berg’s  invention.  Indeed  it  is 
more  important,  for  it  will  make 
possible  the  printing  of  books, 
magazines  and  papers  at  such 
low  cost  that  countless  millions 
will  be  benefitted. 

“Because  I  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  revolutionary  pro¬ 
cess,  I  am  enthusiastic  over  its 
possibilities.  Very  soon  we  hope 


to  have  here  in  the  Institute  the 
facilities  for  training  students 
in  handling  this  process.  This 
institute  will  be  the  first  in  the 
world  to  give  such  training  and 
the  men  who  are  trained  here 
will  be  pioneers.” 

■ 

70  Readers  Reply 
To  Cats'  Me-o-w 

Jackson,  Mich. — Recently  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  pub¬ 
lished  a  Page  1  story  telling  of 
the  plight  of  four  10-day-old 
kittens  owned  by  a  Jackson 
woman,  the  story  pleading  for 
the  donation  of  a  mother  cat 
to  serve  as  wet-nurse  for  the 
kittens.  Their  own  mother  had 
been  killed  by  an  automobile. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
story  appeared,  the  telephone  in 
the  home  of  the  Jackson  woman 
began  to  ring,  including  calls 
from  neighboring  counties,  all 
offering  either  the  donation  of 
a  mother  cat,  or  a  home  for  the 
kittens.  More  than  70  persons 
phoned. 


S^ieuf  a  2?Aaaan/ 


For  some  time,  we’ve  been  doing 
battle  with  a  mythical  dragon.  And 
we’re  glad  it’s  dead,  because  it 
plagued  our  jx)!  icy  holders  for  years. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  in  the 
life  insurance  business  that  when¬ 
ever  a  policyholder  wished  to  report 
a  change  in  status,  a  notarized  sig¬ 
nature  was  required.  If  he  changed 
his  occupation,  lost  his  policy,  as¬ 
signed  it  for  a  loan  ...  for  any  one 
of  a  hundred  reasons,  the  jxilicy- 
holder  was  forced  to  seek  out  a 
Notary  Public,  to  witness  and  at¬ 


test  his  signature,  before  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  recognize  the  change. 

Four  years  ago,  we  decided  to  rid 
our  policyholders  of  this  annoying 
procedure.  Gradually  we  whittled 
away  at  the  number  of  notariza¬ 
tions  required,  until  today  there  is 
not  a  single  situation  in  which  a 
Mutual  Life  policyholder,  or  his 
beneficiary,  must  submit  a  nota¬ 
rized  statement. 

We  feel  sure  our  policyholders 
are  pleased ;  and  as  for  us ...  we  are 
looking  for  another  dragon  to  slay! 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street 


New  York  5,N.Y. 
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WFIL 

PHILADELPHIA 

announces  the 
appointment  of 

THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC, 

as  the 

national  representative 
of  its 

Television  Station,  WFIL-TV 

as  well  as  its 
FM  Station.  WFIL-FM 

WFIL  •  WFIl-TV  •  WFIL-FM 
are 

affiliated 

with 

(2[t|p  pt;UahrI|ti;ta  inquirer 
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Tampa  Tribune  Wins 
School  System  Reform 


TAMPA.  Fla. — The  Tampa  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  (97.000  circ. '  ha.< 
received  official  praise  from 
the  Florida  House  of  Represen¬ 
tative.-;  for  a  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Floridas  public  .schooLs. 

The  resolution  states,  in  part: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  be 
commended  tor  its  unselfish  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  the  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Florida  as  a  whole." 

School  Fund  Doubled 

As  a  direct  result  of  the 
paper  s  crusade,  the  legislature 
recently  passed  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  that  includes  these  points: 

The  State's  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  schools  has  been 
doubled,  from  $18,000,000  to 
$36,000,000. 

A  formula  has  been  set  up  so 
the  children  in  the  poorest  coun¬ 
ties  will  have  the  same  educa 
tional  opportunities  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  cities  and  richer  coun 
ties. 

It  is  now  established  that 
every  county  school  board  must 
meet  before  getting  State  school 
funds. 

It  wipes  out  the  antiquated 
system  of  school  trustees  and 
eliminates  salaries  paid  to  mem 
bers  of  the  county  school  board. 

County  superintendents  are 
now  required  to  have  at  least 
four  years  of  college  training. 

Teachers'  Pay  Rise 

And.  finally,  it  hikes  teacher 
pay,  which  averaged  about  $700 
a  year,  to  $3,600  a  year  maxi¬ 
mum.  depending  on  the  years  of 
college  training. 

The  resolution  also  said  that 
the  Tribune  had  used  space  val¬ 
ued  at  $50,000  in  printing  ar 
tides  and  pictures  about  the 
schools. 

"But."  said  one  of  the  repre 
sentatives,  “the  Tribune  staff 
members  didn't  just  sit  down  at 
a  desk  and  write  a  column — 
they  made  a  study  of  it.  They 
went  into  the  schools  and  inves¬ 
tigated.” 

The  campaign,  explained 
V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  began  two  years  before 
the  legislature  met  in  April  and 
May,  1947.  The  first  year  was 
spent  entirely  on  research,  New¬ 
ton  said,  and  the  first  story  ap 
peared  May  25,  1946. 

“From  then  until  the  opening 
of  our  legislature,”  Newton  re 
ported,  “we  took  our  story  to 
the  people.”  He  added  that  the 
newspaper  devoted  more  than 
650  columns  to  news  articles, 
pictures,  cartoons  and  editorials 
throughout  the  crusading  period. 

Ads  Rationed 

“It  is  true.”  Newton  continued, 
“that  the  Tribune  rationed  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  time 
of  this  school  campaign,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  could 
have  sold  every  inch  of  space 
given  over  to  the  schools." 

He  said  that  the  campaign  was 
conducted  in  two  parts: 

“The  first  dealt  with  the  de 


terioration  in  the  school  builJ 
ings  in  the  city  of  Tampa  itsell. 
he  explained  The  result,  iu- 
.«aid.  was  that  the  school  trus 
tees  dug  up.  without  additional 
taxation.  $250,000,  which  was 
.■;pcnt  in  repairing  and  riddin.i; 
Tampa's  schools  of  rats. 

The  second  part.  Newton  .-.Id. 
had  to  do  with  the  State  school 
structure. 

"We  sent  an  experienced  stall 
writer  into  every  section  of  t!ie 
state  and  told  the  people  the 
story  of  our  schools.  "  the  man 
aging  editor  reported. 

an  example,  we  reveakd 
that  Florida's  summer  straw 
berry  schools  were  nothing 
more  than  an  excuse  for  child 
labor.  Because  of  our  stories 
on  such  schools,  the  school  oil! 
cials  of  three  Florida  countie; 
voted  to  abandon  them  and  to 
permit  their  children  to  atteni 
regular  schools.” 

Political  Opposition 

It  wasn’t  smooth  sailing  all 
the  way,  Newton  conceded 

"We  met  political  opposition 
throughout  this  campaign."  he 
said.  “But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  we  were  deluged  with 
hundreds  of  letters  from  appre 
fiative  parents  and  teachers." 

In  December,  1946,  Newton 
said,  his  paper  printed  an  ex 
tensive  program  designed  to  put 
new  blocxl  into  the  veins  of  the 
sickly  school  system. 

“Much  of  this  program."  he 
said,  “was  aimed  at  eliminating 
politics  from  the  Florida  school 
system.  A  citizens’  school  com 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  legislature,  sent  word  to 
us  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
such  a  program  through  the  leg 
islature. 

"Speaking  for  the  Tribune.  I 
informed  the  committee  that 
the  Tribune  at  no  time  would 
compromise  its  principles.  We 
preferred  to  go  down  to  defeat 
and  be  right  in  principle  rather 
than  to  score  a  victory  by  com 
promising  our  principles  for  po 
litical  expediency. 

"The  school  committee  replied 
that  if  the  Tribune  felt  this  w’ay, 
it  certainly  would  go  along  100 
per  cent.  The  entire  program 
was  finally  presented  to  the 
legislature.  It  carried  in  the 
House  unanimously,  and  it  was 
voted  through  the  Senate  35  to 
1  without  a  single  major  change 
or  crippling  amendment. 

“We  on  the  Tribune  are  proud 
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of  this  program, ■■  Newton  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  Tribune  is  a  conservative 
paper,  yet  we  believe  that  it  is 
a  newspaper  s  obligation  to  par- 
'icipate  in  community  affairs. 
Tliut  is  our  creixl.  and  we  do  it 
hone.ily,  steering  away  from 
'cn.-ationalism." 

Thii  is  not  the  lirst  crusade 
the  Tribune  has  .started  by  any 
matter  of  means. 

I’  has  fought  for  a  port  au 
thority.  better  sanitary  district 
in  the  suburb.-;.  le.ss  ward  politics 
in  the  city  government,  a  county 
aviation  center,  the  elimination 
of  sweatbox  punishment  meted 
out  to  state  prisoners,  additional 
postal  employes,  modern  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  a  bathing  beach — 
all  as  successfully  as  the  school 
campaign. 

■ 

Agency  Name  Bobbed 

Dorland  International  -  Pettin- 
gell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  has  short¬ 
ened  its  name  to  Dorland.  Inc., 
in  order  to  make  it  identical 
with  the  names  of  the  Dorland 
agencies  in  London.  Paris,  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Berlin.  The  manage- 
naent,  headed  by  Atherton  Pet- 
tingell,  president,  and  Walter 
Maas,  executive  vicepresident, 
remains  unchanged. 

■ 

Association  Paper 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  The  Del 
Mar-Va  Press  Association  has 
begun  publication  of  Del-Mar-Va 
Press  News,  covering  recent  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization. 
Glenn  T.  James.  Centreville 
(  Md. )  Record-Observer ,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association. 


Baby  Column 
Is  Offered 
To  Advertisers 

Manufacturers  of  foods  and 
other  products  for  babies  will 
be  served  by  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  feature.  "The  Baby  Corner," 
which  is  to  be  launched  shortly 
in  63  Sunday  newspapers. 

"The  Baby  Corner  '  feature 
has  been  designed  to  offer  a  new 
advertising  approach  to  this 
large  and  active  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robbins  Features  Corp,, 
which  Is  syndicating  it.  It  wili 
receive  preferred  po.>ition  in  the 
woman's  or  society  -nctions  of 
participating  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  it  was  stated,  -'larjorie 
Kelly  will  write  the  column. 
She  has  been  a  reporter  a.nd 
special  writer  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  Washing 
ton  (D.  C. )  Post.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  is  a 
graduate  in  Home  Economics 
and  Child  Psychology,  and  will 
be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  pedia 
tricians.  dietitians,  and  special¬ 
ists  in  child  psychology. 

Participation  is  being  offered 
national  advertisers  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  and  in  three  re¬ 
gional  groups. 

Space  sales  are  in  charge  of 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson.  Inc. 

■ 

Hoe  Dividends 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
have  declared  the  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  $1  per  share  on 
Class  “A"  stock,  payable  July  15. 


Wore 

SCOTT 

Modern  Engineering 

The  noriiially  unused  portions  of  the  customary 
lengths  of  the  printing  cylinders,  ink  distributing 
drums  and  inking  rollers  have  been  eliminated, 
bringing  the  side  frames  IOI/2  inches  closer  to¬ 
gether.  The  printing  cylinder  journals  have  been 
increased  to  6I/2  inches  and  the  journals  of  the  ink  I 
distributing  drums  to  41/2  inches — the  largest  and 
srilfest  journals  on  any  newspaper  press.  The  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  shorter  cylinders  and  larger  journals 
is  perfectly  rigid  ink  application  and  impression, 
which  do  not  sary  at  any  speed  and  which  assure  I 
the  clearest  and  sharpest  printing  obtainable. 

W  ALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  June  21.  IWJ 
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We  call  it  "GLOBAL  SIGNIFICANCE" 


When  Bostonians  really  want  to  buy  — 
or  sell— or  rent  —  they  unerringly  select 
the  right  newspaper— The  Boston 
Globe.  In  fact,  so  many  of  them  know 
the  pulling  power  of  Boston’s  best-read. 
newspaper  that  last  year  they  placed 
463,770  classified  ads  (4,565,753  lines!) 
in  The  Boston  Globe. 

This  was  more  individual  ads  than  car¬ 
ried  by  all  other  Boston  papers  com¬ 


bined;  over  one  million  lines  more  than 
the  next  Boston  newspaper! 

If  you’re  a  smart  advertiser  too,  you’ll 
recognisie  the  significance  of  this  classi¬ 
fied  success  story— what  it  means  in 
reader  confidence  ...  in  reader  re¬ 
sponse  .  .  .  and  sales  in  the  t ivo-billion- 
doUar  Boston  ^Market  for  any  product 
advertised  in  The  Boston  Globe! 
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.  JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Facsimile  Courses 

:| 

Announced  at  Miami 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


INSTRUCTION  in  facsimile 
I  newspaper  production,  includ¬ 
ing  a  “short  course”  for  editors 
claimed  to  be  “the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.”  will  be  in- 
t;  augurated  next  Fall  at  the  Uni- 

’  versity  of  Miami. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  is  preparing  to  go  into 
regular  facsimile  publication. 

The  program  of  instruction 
I.  will  have  two  phases,  consisting 
of  a  classroom  and  laboratory 
course  for  journalism  students. 
I  and  j  short  course  in  editing  and 

publishing  for  editorial  execu- 
•:  t'ves. 

^  Short  course  for  newspaper¬ 
men  will  be  a  guide  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  facsimile  editions  for 
their  own  newspapers.  In  addi- 
i;  tion  to  forum  sessions  at  the  uni- 

■  versity,  the  newspapermen  will 
receive  practical  experience  with 
facsimile  in  a  laboratory  to  be 
constructed  by  the  university  in 
the  Herald  building. 

I 

Job  Clinic 

A  GROUP  of  hard-bitten  profes- 

■  sionals  representing  various 
1  newspaper  and  allied  journalis¬ 
tic  vocations  sat  down  with  a 
roomful  of  graduating  seniors  in 

4  journalism  at  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  recently  and  passed 
*"  out  some  blunt  information 
«  about  getting  and  holding  jobs. 

Occasion  was  the  Sigma  Delta 
%  Chi  job  clinic,  under  the  chair- 

*  manship  of  Campbell  Watson, 

[  E&P’s  Pacific  Coast  editor. 

Recurring  themes  throughout 
the  session  were  the  advantages 
of  jobs  on  small  newspapers  for 
1  beginners,  and  the  importance 
1  of  newspaper  experience  as 
<  preparation  for  entry  into  spe- 
«  cialized  fields. 

I  Pre  -  training  in  newspaper 

work  is  advisable  for  public  re¬ 
lations,  trade  magazines,  radio 
I  news,  wire  services,  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  fields  insisted. 

1  “Throughout  this  session  there 

I  has  run  a  dominant  note — that 
'  is,  the  need  for  newspaper  train- 
4  ing  first  before  turning  to  new 
I  specializations,”  declared  Thor 
4  M.  Smith,  assistant  to  the  pub- 
I  lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
«  Bulletin.  “For  example,  £ac- 
I  simile  experts  know  communica¬ 
tions,  but  they  need  newspaper- 
I  trained  people  to  do  their  pre- 

•  sentation,”  he  said. 

I  Smith  noted  that  “The  re- 
f  peated  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
i  newspaper  training  as  a  back- 
t  ground  for  all  types  of  news  jobs 
'  proves  anew  the  newspaper  will 
f  continue  the  basic  medium  of 
f  communication.  “Some  of  our 
concepts  are  changing,"  he  said. 

I  “We  will  continue  to  develop 
offshoots.  But  the  newspaper 
will  remain  foundational." 

Pinned  by  a  questioner. 

1  George  W.  Roe.  managing  editor 
j  I  of  the  Oakland  Post-Entiuirer, 
said  he  probably  would  give  an 


edge  to  the  small  town-trained 
reporter  over  a  copy-boy  trained 
man  if  they  were  equally  cap¬ 
able. 

Advantages  of  college  training 
were  emphasized  by  the  speak¬ 
ers.  A  college  degree  is  not  es¬ 
sential  but  is  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance,  and  journalism  schools 
have  proved  their  merit  during 
the  last  20  years  they  agreed. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  stu¬ 
dent  representatives  of  half-a- 
dozen  California  colleges  and 
universities,  closed  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  session  presided  over  by 
Pearce  Davies,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Law  for  the  Journalist 
A  COURSE  for  building  effec¬ 
tive  thinking  in  the  area  of 
public  affairs  which  he  would 
call  “Law  for  the  Journalist”  is 
advocated  by  Reynolds  C.  Seitz, 
advertising  promotion  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  executive  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Formerly  a  university  law 
professor,  senior  attorney  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  cor¬ 
poration  labor  relations  attorney, 
Mr.  Seitz  believes  that  college 
journalism  students  should  be 
introduced  to  a  “judicious  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  from  such  fields 
as  administrative  law,  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  labor  law  and  trade 
regulations.” 

Such  a  course  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  offered  under  the  title 
of  “law  of  the  press.”  Seitz 
points  out  in  a  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  explaining  his  pro¬ 
posal. 

“Law  for  the  Journalist” 
would  integrate  materials  for  the 
most  effective  analysis  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  he  says  “Superior 
training  would  be  given  in  the 
processes  of  logic.  Ability  to 
draw  sound  conclusions  from 
premises  could  be  developed. 

“A  realistic  approach  to  the 
subject  matter  would  build  the 
kind  of  thinkers  who  can  not 
only  note  facts  but  whose  minds 
can  also  progress  to  implications 
Furthermore,  the  experience 
would  give  the  future  journalist 
the  important  skill  of  so  under¬ 
standing  complex  situations  that 
he  could  make  relevant  judg¬ 
ments  and  discriminate  among 
values. 

“The  student  must  be  given 
training  in  the  reading  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  holdings  of  administra¬ 
tive  boards  and  upper  courts.  He 
must  be  led  to  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  holdings  and  cases,  in 
the  distinguishing  of  decisions 
and  in  the  constructing,  modify¬ 
ing.  or  criticizing  of  legal  doc¬ 
trine. 

“A  course  of  this  type  will 
give  a  superior  equipment  for 
facing  the  events  of  a  changing 
world;  for  working  with  the 


great  problems  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment.” 

Writing  Not  a  Gift 

WRITING  is  a  hard-learned 

trade  of  specialized  knowledge 
and  not  a  God-given  gift,  Karin 
Walsh,  Chicago  Times  city  edi¬ 
tor,  told  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  students  in  de¬ 
bunking  the  theory  that  writing 
is  a  calling  instead  of  a  trade. 

“You  learn  writing  the  hard 
way,  or  you  don’t  learn  it  at  all,” 
Walsh  told  the  students.  “Few 
persons  are  willing  to  work  hard 
enough  to  become  skilled  tech 
nicians  in  the  writing  trade, 
hence  few  become  really  good 
writers.” 

After  emphasizing  the  need 
lor  a  near-perfect  technical 
knowledge  of  writing,  Walsh 
pointed  out  that  merely  know¬ 
ing  how  to  write  would  do  no 
good  if  a  person  had  nothing 
about  which  to  write.  “You 
must  become  a  reporter,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “so  that  you  will  have 
material  for  writing.  You  must 
be  observant,  inquisitive,  thor¬ 
ough  and  intelligent.” 

■There  is  no  place  for  interpre¬ 
tative  news  writing  as  such, 
Walsh  asserted.  “Just  tell  the 
people  what  happened,”  he  said. 
“Let  the  facts  speak  for  them 
selves.” 

Doings  in  the  Schools 
BYRON  E.  ELLIS,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  of  Los  Angeles  City  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart 
ment  at  Baylor  University  sue 
ceeding  Frank  E.  Burkhalter, 
who  is  retiring. 

Lee  Erhard,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  World,  will  become 
an  instructor  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa.  Erhard 
will  teach  part  time  while  con¬ 
tinuing  his  editorial  duties. 

Stewart  Harral  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  school  of  journalism 
to  act  as  full-time  director  of 
press  relations  for  that  institu 
tion 

John  V.  Lund  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  department  of 
journalism  will  make  a  year’s 
study  of  the  underground  press 
of  Norway  during  a  sabbatical 
he  will  spend  In  that  country  on 
an  American-Scandinavian  Foun 
dation  fellowship. 

Ernest  A.  Sharpe,  instructor 
in  advertising.  University  of 
Texas  department  of  journalism, 
will  work  this  summer  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Campbell, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism. 

For  the  15th  consecutive  year, 
students  from  the  journalism 
department  of  Texas  Christian 
University  took  over  publication 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
for  a  day. 

With  the  addition  of  a  daily 
15  minute  news  broadcast  to  its 
list  of  practical  training  activi¬ 
ties.  the  Henry  W.  Grady  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  has  taken  another 
step  forward  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  journalistic  princi¬ 
ples  to  its  instructional  program. 


Tune  Graduates 
In  Journalism 
Placed  Readily 

1947’s  be-capped  and  be- 
gowned  college  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  is  finding  a  ready  market 
for  his  training.  An  Editor  & 
Publisher  survey  reveals  most 
of  the  schools  anticipate  100% 
placement  of  their  June  output. 

Many  report  they  could  place 
two  to  five  times  the  number  of 
graduates  they  have  available. 

More  than  40%  of  those  seek¬ 
ing  jobs  in  newspapers  and  al¬ 
ii^  fields  had  already  found 
them  by  the  last  week  in  May, 
in  some  cases  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  commencement,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  discloses. 

Total  placement  of  all  schools 
will  exceed  2,000  graduates,  a 
conservative  estimated  based  on 
38  returns  from  schools. 

“We  could  place  twice  as 
many  more  if  we  had  them,”  re¬ 
ported  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Emory  University 
division  of  journalism. 

“More  jobs  available  than  we 
have  graduates  to  recommend," 
declared  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  deaa 
of  the  Syracuse  University 
school  of  journalism. 

However,  only  40%  of  the 
graduates  reported  already  em 
ployed  have  entered  the  daily 
newspaper  field,  the  survey 
shows.  Ten  per  cent  had  taken 
jobs  with  weekly  or  other  news 
papers.  10%  had  entered  radio, 
10*^.  publicity,  15%  advertising, 
while  the  remaining  15%  had 
found  jobs  with  magazines,  press 
associations,  as  public  school 
teachers,  or  will  continue  into 
graduate  study. 

Not  all  of  the  graduates  were 
seeking  employment  at  this  time, 
many  of  the  schools  made  clear. 
Many  women  graduates  were 
getting  married.  Veterans,  who 
had  leaped  from  a  foxhole  into 
college  classrooms,  were  going 
to  take  a  well-earned  rest  before 
buckling  down. 

■'Most  of  the  women  are  get 
ting  married  and  do  not  want 
jobs,”  declared  R.  R.  Lashbrook, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Jour 
nalism  at  Kansas  State  College 

The  38  schools  responding  to 
the  survey  reported  961  grad 
uates,  of  whom  471  were  women. 

Current  graduates  constitute 
about  10%  of  the  total  enroll 
ment  in  the  schools  and  depart 
ments  of  journalism 
■ 

Letter  Via  Pigeon 

Used  to  receiving  odd  and  un¬ 
usual  contributions  for  the  Let 
ters  to  the  Editor  column,  staff 
members  of  the  Germantown 
t  Pa. )  Courier  were  only  slightly 
surprised  recently  to  receive 
a  letter  via  carrier  pigeon.  A 
Signal  Corps  Pigeon  Unit  in  the 
Memorial  Day  Parade,  released 
about  25  of  the  winged  runners. 
One  of  the  pigeons  carried  a 
note  to  the  Courier  from  toe 
parade  committee  commending 
the  paper  for  its  part  in  pro 
moting  the  local  Decoration  Day 
celebration.  The  letter  was  re¬ 
layed  to  T.  H.  Mecke.  Jr.,  Cour¬ 
ier  managing  editor,  from  Fort 
Monmouth. 
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(Dancer  in  tf[t  darl^. 


Professional  dancer,  blonde,  beautiful,  twenty-three  year  old 
Kathleen  May  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  last  year,  went  totally 
,  Mind  in  June...Vithout  relatives  or  resources,  she  began  to  study 
^ille  so  she  could  leam'lyping,  get  a  job...  occasionally  earned  a  little 
poliag  for  Art  butti^te  classes... 

^en  teiblj  tier  aeigliboiv  in 

the  apartment  hoti^  where  she  lived  collected 
several  hundred  dpUars  to  keep  her  going... 

h*Bt  October... Dale  Harrison,  popular  Chicago 
Sun  coiumni8t,heard  of  Kathleen  May,  told  her  story 
briefly  in  his  column... 'This  colunm  is  mo/ soliciting  contributions 
...will  acknowledge  and  turn  over  such  as  may  be  made...* 

Checks  for  $100  came  from  Sophie  Tucker,  the  Waste 
Trade  Industry,  Chez  Paree,  Don  the  Beachcomber,  the  ACVA 
Welfare  Fund...The  Irish  Friends  of  Beilin  gave  $23,  the 
Wishing  Well  $50,  hundreds  of  readers  one  to  five  dollars  j 

..An  anonymous  donor  offered  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  a  ff 

tiz  weeks  instruction  course  at  Morristown,  N.  j.  (value  \ 

•bout  $600)...Cirl  students  at  the  Associated  Models 
school  passed  along  their  penny  penalties  for  not  smiling, 

•nd  the  school  management  guaranteed  a  weekly  $5  f 

adnimum...A  dentist  oflered  dental  work  gratis. ..the  j 

Singapore  Restaurant  started  a  fund,  as  did  the  music  jL 

publishing  trade. ..the  Latin  Quarter  staged  a  benefit  show  *  ^ 

with  top  talent...the  ACVA  paid  up  her  lapsed  membership,  % 

assured  her  of  future  emoluments.. .Mercury  Records  sent 
aew  releases.  For  a  month  and  a  half  every  mail  brought 
to  Dale  Harrison’s  desk  hard  cash  and  warm-hearted 
offers  for  Kathleen  May,  and  the  tidy  total  of  $3/181 


The  sun  in  Chicago  moves  minds,  gets  actioni 
Started  to  meet  an  urgent  need,  read  and  respected  by 
Raders  who  pay  a  premium  price  of  5i  a  copy... 

The  Sun’s  over  300,000  daily  and  over  450,000  Sunday 
chcolation  doesn’t  reach  everybody  in  Chicago... 
bit  apparently  The  Sun  reaches  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  people  to  make  an  exceptional  market  place  for 
•dvertisers...Ia8t  year  was  a  consistent  enough 
producer  of  profits  to  attract  more  than  13,700,000  lines  of 
advertising.  And  without  The  Sun,  no  advertiser  can 
reach  all  of  Chicago,  misses  much  of  the  best  brains 
nd  buying  power  in  the  market!... 


W£  CHICAiQO  eUN. 


b*  West  Madison  St,  Chicago  6,  M. 


ED  I  TO  RIAL 


STATE  DEPT.  BUNGLE 

OUR  STATE  DEPARTMENT  .seems  to 
know  where  it  stands  on  foreign  affairs 
but  is  sure  in  a  muddle  when  it  comes  to 
means  of  disseminating  that  policy  to  the 
American  people. 

On  the  one  hand  the  State  Department 
chiefs  assert  they  want  more  “accurate 
and  timely  information**  on  foreign  policy 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  On  the  other, 
they  try  to  by-pass  the  press — the  quickest 
and  most  reliable  means  of  accomplishing 
the  objective. 

The  State  Department  seeks  millions  of 
dollars  from  Congress  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  world,  through  broadcasts  and  other 
media,  the  truth  about  this  country  and 
our  government.  At  the  same  time,  it 
strives  to  curtail  similar  or  parallel  infor 
mation  that  should  be  given  to  our  own 
people  through  press  and  radio. 

In  one  breath,  our  statesmen  pay  al 
legiance  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
information.  In  the  next,  they  set  up  an 
“iron  curtain**  exclusively  their  own. 

We  refer  to  the  “Security  Handbook” 
which  has  closed  practically  all  doors  in 
the  State  Department  to  reporters,  and  to 
the  series  of  secret  conferences  being  held 
by  Department  big-wigs  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  and  regional  civilian 
groups.  (E&P,  June  14.  p.  7).  The  “Hand- 
bwk**  has  put  a  muzzle  on  any  department 
chief  who  might  have  talked  with  re 
porters  either  on  or  off  the  record  in  an 
effort  to  explain  what  has  taken  place  or 
IS  liable  to  occur.  The  secret  conferences 
are  a  stupid  attempt  to  tell  140  million 
people  what  our  government  is  doing  in 
foreign  affairs  by  calling  in  250  at  a  clip. 

These  representatives  of  church,  fra 
ternal  and  patriotic  groups  on  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Washington  are  told  the  country 
is  not  receiving  sufficient  information  on 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  this  country 
in  the  family  of  nations.  They  are  given 
the  impression  they  are  being  taken  “be¬ 
hind  the  scenes’’:  they  hear  Secretary  Mar 
shall  and  other  major  attractions;  they 
are  asked  to  spread  the  information  among 
their  memberships  but  that  they  must  not 
talk  to  the  press.  Actually,  we  learn  they 
are  told  little  if  anything  that  Marshall 
has  not  stated  in  his  public  pronounce¬ 
ments.  They  are  warned  that  everything 
is  “off  the  record.” 

We  assume  the  State  Department  is  rely¬ 
ing  on  an  almost  universal  human  trait, 
inability  to  keep  a  secret  particularly 
when  it  presumably  comes  “from  the 
horse’s  mouth.”  If  the  gentlemen  who 
visit  the  State  Department  are  told  every 
thing  is  “off  the  record”  they  are  almost 
certain  to  tell  everyone  they  know  what 
happened.  And  when  that  occurs,  how 
accurate  is  it  going  to  be  coming  from 
such  amateur  “reporters?” 

If  Marshall  and  his  assistants  really 
want  wider  dissemination  of  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  State  Department  they  are 
taking  the  longest  and  hardest  road  and 
they  are  asking  for  inaccuracy,  not  ac¬ 
curacy.  Marshall  should  know  that  any¬ 
thing  he  says  in  his  present  capacity  is 
hot  news  and  will  be  printed  verbatim  in 
every  newspaper.  If  the  present  proce- 


There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun.  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  for  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory. — 1.  Corinthians.  XV  ;  41. 


dure  is  dictated  by  a  fear  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  he  should  know  also  that  he  can’t 
avoid  it  by  this  subterfuge. 

The  State  Department’s  conspiracy  of 
silence  against  press  and  radio  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  method  of  spreading  “accurate  and 
timely  information.” 

NEWSPAPERBOYS 

MANY  IMPORTANT  topics  were  discussed 
this  week  at  the  International  Circula 
tion  Managers  meeting,  but  a  standout  sub¬ 
ject  was  ‘’the  newspaperboy.” 

ICMA  members  were  treated  to  a  report 
on  the  California  Newspaperboy  Founda 
tion.  We  hope  it  will  stimulate  similar 
activity  in  other  states. 

Organized  last  fall,  the  Foundation  is 
now  supported  by  more  than  60  news 
papers  in  a  program  to  provide  carrier 
boys  with  fulltime  insurance,  recreation 
facilities,  scholarships,  business  training, 
athletics  and  citizenship  courses. 

Here  is  the  newspapers’  answer  to  the 
child  labor  fanatics  who  charge  the  news¬ 
papers  are  exploiting  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  The  Foundation,  aside  from  its 
activities  in  the  boys’  behalf,  is  also  waging 
the  public  relations  battle  for  all  news¬ 
papers  in  guarding  against  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  newspaperboys  in  other  media. 

Many  newspapers  have  fine  carrier  boy 
progranvs.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  won 
the  ICMA  award  this  year  for  an  outstand 
ing  job  in  that  field.  One  of  the  require 
ments  for  the  award  was  the  publicity 
given  to  its  own  program  by  the  Times. 

Although  some  smaller  newspapers  do 
not  have  newspaperboy  programs  because 
of  the  expense  the  newspaper  industry  as 
a  whole  does  not  have  to  apologize  to  any¬ 
one  for  its  treatment  of  carrier  boys.  They 
are  well  paid  and  given  unusual  oppor 
tunities  for  study  and  recreation.  The 
training  in  business  relations  and  citizen¬ 
ship  that  a  boy  receives  in  delivering 
papers  has  been  considered  so  fine  in  some 
places  that  Atlanta  and  Seattle  give  high 
school  credits  for  this  activity  and  the 
Ohio  circulators  are  seeking  to  have  the 
practice  adopted  for  all  the  schools  of 
that  state. 

If  newspapers  are  delinquent  at  all  in 
this  matter  it  is  in  giving  proper  and  suffi¬ 
cient  publicity  to  their  own  efforts.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  charges  of  “child 
labor”  be  countered  and  a  community 
made  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 
the  newspaper  is  doing  for  the  boys. 


DE-E^KED  NEWSPRINT 

LAST  WEEK  we  commented  that  whj 
there  are  prospects  for  considerabi 
more  tonnage  by  1950  “there  is  absolute 
nothing  on  the  newsprint  subject  for  th 
majority  of  publishers  to  be  happy  abou: 
in  the  near  future.  This  week  E4P  n 
ports  the  “possibility”  of  adding  loo.oii 
tons  of  newsprint  to  the  1948  suppf 
through  a  new  de-inking  process. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  publishers  n-in 
might  leap  to  conclusions  and  view  thi 
process  as  the  solution  of  all  their  new 
print  problems,  we  emphasize  the  won 
“possibility.” 

The  newsprint  experts  say  it  would  tak 
an  increase  of  about  20%  in  the  preset 
supply  to  completely  satisfy  the  deman 
for  newsprint  in  this  country.  That  woul 
mean  approximately  800,000  more  tons  o 
newsprint  per  year  at  the  present  rate  o 
consumption.  An  additional  100,000  torn 
therefore,  would  only  fill  about  12V4^1  o 
the  excess  demand.  If  it  isn’t  properl 
distributed  around  the  country  it  wouWn 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Ten  newspapers  have  used  this  new  d( 
inked  newsprint  made  from  reclaims 
waste  paper.  It  is  estimated  mills  coni 
be  constructed  in  various  places  at  oni 
third  the  cost  of  a  regular  newsprint  mil 
and  in  less  time.  No  new  pulp  is  require 
in  the  process.  It  sounds  like  a  “natural. 

But  again  we  feel  constrained  to  scum 
a  warning  note.  The  biggest  problem  far 
ing  such  a  mill  will  be  obtaining  the  rar 
material— waste  paper.  If  any  publishet 
or  group  of  publishers,  can  raise  the  can 
ital  to  build  a  mill,  more  power  to  thed 
At  least  it  warrants  investigation.  Bm 
before  the  expenditure  is  made  we  sud 
gest  securing  a  strong  line  of  supply.  1 
It  was  demonstrated  during  the  war  tW 
waste  paper  could  be  collected  successful^ 
But  that  included  all  types  of  paper.  M 
the  de-inking  process,  unadulterated  usn 
newsprint  is  required  and  there  is  doubj 
among  newsprint  experts  that  it  can  bj 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  operaM 
mills  with  100,000  tons  a  year  capacity 

fflGHER  PRODUCTIVITY 

ANALYSIS  of  operating  expenses  of  i 
50,000-circulation  daily  published  in  od 
columns  recently  revealed  an  increase 
28%  for  labor  and  raw  material  in  1M( 
over  1945  and  an  increase  in  cost  per  unij 
of  production  in  almost  every  department 
The  trend  still  has  been  upward  in  IWj 
Expenses  have  increased  at  a  greatq 
rate  than  revenue  on  almost  every  news 
paper.  The  question  is:  how  can  news 
papers  continue  to  operate  successful^ 
under  such  a  burden  and  still  be  exp«l“ 
to  raise  wage  standards  in  the  futuiel 
An  answer  is  supplied  by  the  “produc' 
tivity  forum”  of  Mill  &  Factory.  LaW 
leaders,  manufacturers,  economists  and 
government  leaders  all  agreed: 

“A  good  day’s  work  is  the  key  to  steadil; 
rising  living  standards  for  all  of  us. 

These  gentlemen  were  not  talking  aboul 
the  newspaper  industry.  But  we  recou 
mend  such  sound  thinking  to  everyo« 
who  works  on  a  newspaper  and  to  t» 
leaders  of  their  respective  unions. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


CURTIS  DELAMAR  has  been 
promoted  from  general  mana¬ 
ger  to  publisher  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  his  third  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  last  15  months.  De- 
Lamar  is  a  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegraph  and  News.  The  Gads¬ 
den  Times,  Inc.,  was  merged 
with  General  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  will  continue  as  the  Times. 

Merrill  Church  Meigs,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege  at  the  68th  annual  com¬ 
mencement  at  which  he  was  the 
speaker, 

Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan  Dwight, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript- 
Telegram,  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters  at  recent  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  at  Am¬ 
herst. 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
publisher  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Star  and  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News -Record,  observed 
his  60th  birthday  June  10. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
News-Record  and  editor  of  the 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  of  which 
his  father,  U.S.  Senator  Byrd, 
is  publisher,  will  be  unopposed 
in  the  Democratic  primary  in 
August  for  the  nomination  for 
State  Senator  from  the  25th 
Senatorial  District. 

Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
associate  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Times,  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Osborn  as 
Arizona’s  representative  on  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm 
Springs  Memorial  Foundation. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the 
late  President. 

Morris  Roberts,  publisher  of 
the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  state  senate.  *  Roberts  served 
as  a  state  senator  in  1936-40  and 
before  that  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Elue  Hopkins,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Estes  Publications  which 
include  the  Longview  ( Tex. ) 


Tribute  to  Workers 

Chicago — Directors  oi  the 
Tribune  Co.,  meeting  on  the 
paper's  100th  birthday,  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution,  paying  tribute 
to  the  thousands  of  Tribune 
•mployes  "who  hove  by  their 
loyalty  ond  ability,  so  greotly 
contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  newspaper." 

The  directors  pledged  for 
the  Tribune  and  themselves  in 
the  second  hundred  years  to 
"serve  in  even  greater  measure 
than  during  the  years  1847> 
1947  the  best  interests  of  our 
beloved  city,  state  and  nation." 


Daily  News  and  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  Eighth 
Naval  District  Press  Representa¬ 
tive  on  the  coming  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps 
cruise. 

J.  David  Stern,  who  retired 
from  the  newspaper  field  four 
months  ago  after  selling  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  and 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
has  taken  the  seashore  home  of 
New  Jersey’s  former  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge  for  the  summer. 

Lee  Tracy  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  president  of 
Tracy-Robinson,  Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations,  25  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
and  complete  disposition  of  his 
interests  in  the  company.  Prior 
to  this  venture,  Tracy  was  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Look  magazine  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 


In  The  Business  Office 


CARL  M.  GILLESPIE,  national 

advertising  manager  for  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Phyllis  Sul¬ 
livan  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  newly- 
established  ad¬ 
vertising  office 
in  Salem,  Ore., 
for  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

She  was  for¬ 
me  r  1  y  society 
editor  of  a 
newspaper 
in  Big  Rapids.  Sullivan 
Mich. 

William  I.  Platt,  automotive 
salesman  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union,  has  been  named 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
Arthur  Hermann  Company,  Inc., 
distributor  for  Wurlitzer  prod¬ 
ucts  in  41  counties  in  New  York. 

Fred  R.  Ellis,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  and  treasurer. 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  has 
been  elected  president,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  Lions  Club  for  one  year. 

Robert  E.  Hughes  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  succeeding 
Patricia  Dillon,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  Radio  Station  WBEC, 
owned  by  the  newspaper. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

EDWIN  K.  GROSS,  formerly  of 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
and  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  is  new  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Dis¬ 
patch,  in  charge  of  the  morning 
edition.  Philip  B.  Wagner,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  has 
been  named  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Dispatch. 

Neil  Morgan  has  left  the  San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Journal  court¬ 
house  beat  to  conduct  the  new 
radio  and  theater  sections. 
Charles  Hull,  general  assign¬ 
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Miss  Boniils  Denies  Report 
Hoyt  Is  Leaving  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. — Rumors  that  Palmer  Hoyt  was  leaving  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post  were  scotched  this  week. 

Miss  Helen  Bonfils.  secretary  of  the  Post  Printing  and  publishing 
Co.,  said  there  is  “no  truth  whatever’’  in  the  reports  which  have 
been  widely  printed  and  broadcast. 

Speaking  for  the  board  of  directors.  Miss  Bonfils  said;  "I  wish 
it  known  publicly  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  suggestion, 
either  to  the  directors  or  from  them,  of  any  change  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  management  of  the  Denver  Post.  I  have  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  Palmer  Hoyt  as  a  man  and  as  a  publisher,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  strides  made  by  the  Post  under  his  management.  I 
am  sure  those  strides  speak  eloquently  of  the  suoport  he  haj 
received  and  of  our  complete  accord  and  satisfaction  with  his 
policies  and  efforts.  I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  E.  Ray  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Post  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  that  he  shares 
fully  with  me  this  trust  in  Mr.  Hoyt  and  the  confidence  that  the 
Denver  Post  will  continue  to  become  a  better  and  greater 
newspaper  under  his  guidance.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Post  since  February,  1946. 


ment,  has  been  shifted  to  the 
courthouse. 

Ralph  Allen  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  Maclean’s 
Magazine.  Allen,  33,  started 
newspaper  work  with  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  in  1930, 
moved  to  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail  in  1938.  enlisted 
in  1941,  went  overseas  in  the 
artillery,  and  served  as  Globe 
and  Mail  war  correspondent 
from  1943  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
For  the  last  year  he  has  been 
an  assistant  editor  of  Maclean's. 
His  war  novel,  “Home  Made 
Banners”  was  published  ’’ast 
December. 

Frank  J.  Joyce,  staff  reporter 
on  the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Richard  A.  Drum¬ 
mond.  county  editor  of  the  same 
newspaper,  have  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  private  businesses.  Michael 
J.  Manning,  county  desk  assis¬ 
tant.  replaces  Drummond  as 
county  ^itor.  Manning’s  post 
was  taken  by  Arthur  G.  An¬ 
drews,  Fitchburg,  Mass,  reporter 
for  the  Telegram  for  many 
years. 

Harry  C.  Withers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
News,  delivered  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  and  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  litera¬ 


ture  at  the  107th  graduation  ex 
ercises  of  Southwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Georgetown.  Texas. 

Charles  W.  Kellogg,  of  Pitts 
field.  Mass.,  has  joined  the  edi 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Haven 
( Conn. )  Register  as  assistant 
state  editor. 

James  H.  Guilfoyle,  political 
reporter  for  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Evening  Gazette  since 
1932  and  one  of  New  England’s 
best  known  newspapermen,  re¬ 
tired  June  3  on  half-pay,  after 
a  varied  career  which  began  in 
1908. 

Leslie  Lively  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

Ivan  Sandrof,  staff  reporter 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Sunday  staff.  Since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Army  service  last 
year.  Sandrof  has  written  a 
daily  series  on  “Your  Street 
and  How  It  Got  Its  Name.” 
which  aroused  considerable  lo 
cal  interest. 

Anne  K.  Donaghue,  society 
editor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  es¬ 
sayed  the  role  of  fashion  nar 
rator  in  the  first  motion  picture 
portrayal  of  her  city,  a  film  cap¬ 
tioned  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell.” 
_  (Continued  on  page  44) 


SmaU  sample..  .  of  Elmily 

and  Mabel . . ,  who  are  worth  a  giggle 
even  without  gagline  .  .  .  also  worth 
investigation  by  any  editor  interested 
in  perking  up  any  page.  Ask  for  proofs 
of  Funny  Angles,  daily  panel  by  Angelo. 
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appointed  sports  editor,  Quebec 
(Que. )  L’Evenement-Journal,  in 
succession  to  Roger  Bussieres, 
resigned  after  four  years  in  of¬ 
fice. 

May  Schupack,  formerly  of 
the  closed  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record’s  women’s  department,  is 
heading  up  the  publicity  staff  of 
the  National  Mental  Health 
mer  member  of  the  editorial  Foundation. 

staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  had  Harriet  Cannon,  former  fea- 
a  short  story  in  last  month's  ture  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
issue  of  Harper’s,  and  another  ( Pa. )  Ledger  and  Inquirer,  has 
short  story  in  the  current  issue  joined  the  Dick  Taplinger  pub- 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  is  ILshers  publicity  firm  in  New 
completing  a  novel,  “Horses  in  York. 

Royce  Brier,  editorial  page 
director,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  received  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of 
1  California  gold 
medal  for  gen- 
e  r  a  1  literature 
M-  written  by  a 
California  resi- 
^  dent  and  pub- 
lished  during 
1946.  His  award- 
winner  is  “West- 
M  ern  World,” 
casual  study  of 

_ S  the  growth  of 

Western  civili- 
Brier  zation  during 

I  ■  ■»  the  past  600 

years.  Brier's  column  on  world 
affairs,  “This  World  Toda.v,”  ap¬ 
pears  daily  in  the  Chronicle. 

Fred  Uthoff,  for  a  number  of 
.years  on  the  local  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta. 

Charles  Harbin.  Jr.,  former 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser. 
who  left  last  fall  to  enter  the 
University  of  Alabama,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  in  his  former 
capacity.  Paris  Clark,  Jr.,  who 
succeeded  Harbin  as  assistant 
sports  editor  during  the  school 
.year,  has  entered  State  Teachers 
College  at  Livingston.  Ala.,  for 
a  pre-law  course.  Clark  was  the 
Advertiser’s  police  reporter 
while  still  attending  high  school 
during  the  war  years  when  most 
members  of  the  regular  staff 
were  in  service. 

Tom  Stone  has  resigned  ns 
Circulation  city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
.  Clasnfied  ( Tex. )  Evening  News  and  joined 

— j - =-  the  Associated  Press  at  Dallas. 

Vincent,  news  edi- 
4.  ■'  *  tor  of  the  Evening  News,  has 

>11  CuarJ«.  been  transferred  to  the  city  desk. 
^^'^4898"  Betty  Dixon  has  joined  the 
<or'HA»«Y  woman’s  department  of  the 
res'cHtativc.  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 
Commercial  Elmer  W.  Gaede,  former  po- 
Sts.,Phiia.  liee  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
;  HAMu*  )  Free  Press,  is  now  a 

L  WATtoR  feature  writer  and  waterfront 
o  4;  Tele-*  columnist  for  the  Newport  News 

_  (Va. )  Times-Herald. 

Jack  Troy,  associate  sports 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 


soN,  special  features  writer,  won 
Scripps  -  Howard  News  cash 
awards  for  their  work  during 
the  Texas  City  disaster  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Robert  Martin  of  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  where  he  was  a 
student  in  the  school  of  journal 
ism,  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 

Edward  N.  Main  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  has  been  reelected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Eastern  New  York  Orthopedic 
Hospital-School,  Inc.,  to  serve 
his  second  three-year  term.  He 
likewise  was  reelected  to  serve 
his  fourth  one-year  term  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board. 

Robert  Walsh  of  the  Schen 
ectady  (N.  Y. )  Gazette,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  serve  a  similar  term 
as  a  director. 

Robert  M.  Crocker,  formerly 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  recently  joined 
the  Associated  Press  Bureau  at 
Portland,  Me. 

Philip  S.  Weld,  a  member  of 
the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post  promo 
tion  department,  was  recently 
elected  as  a  director-at-large  of 
the  Harvard  University  Alumni 
Association. 

Harold  C.  Booker,  Jr.,  until 
recently  news  editor  of  the  Co 
lumbia  (S.  C. )  State,  has  been 
named  city  editor,  succeeding 
the  late  J.  Irby  Koon.  Mr 
Booker  has  been  a  member  of 
the  State's  news  staff  17  years. 
Mr.  Koon  died  several  weeks 
ago. 

Bob  Fitzgerald  and  David 
Haines,  until  recently  members 
of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Post 
news  staff,  have  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

Richard  Humphrey,  son  of 
Editorial  Writer  Tom  Hum¬ 
phrey,  has  accepted  summer 
work  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  be¬ 
tween  terms  at  the  University 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Floyd  G.  Arpan  (right)  professor 
of  journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  presents  Leland  Ben* 
fer,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  with 
the  award  for  the  best  spot  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  contest. _ 
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to  moke  ANY  reader  come 
back  for  more,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  bottom  of  on 
instpiinrient  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Fiction. 

Every  day  and  Sunday, 
there's  onother  well-writ¬ 
ten,  vividly  illustrated  epi¬ 
sode  of  adventure,  ro¬ 
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your  paper  land  your  ad- 
vertisnrs)  the  assurance 
of  steadier,  more  devoted 
following! 
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Today,  publisher-printers  in  20  states  and  7  foreign 
countries  have  new  Cox-O-Type  Presses  —  a  total  of  43,  all 
shipped  since  Goss  reconverted  from  5-inch  Navy  gun 
mounts  to  peace-time  products. 

The  advantages  of  this  single  acting,  one-way,  flat-hed 
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MARKING  PAPER'S  AND  OWNER'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Two  hundred  and  iiity  employes  of  Possaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  gathered  recently  at  the  Swiss  Chalet  in  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J..  to  honor 
Dow  Drukker,  owner  of  the  newspaper  on  his  75th  birthday  and  to  mark,  also,  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Herald>News.  Shown  above  ol 
.  the  guest  table  are,  left  to  right:  Harry  B.  Adsit,  general  manager;  Dow  Drukker,  Jr.,  publisher;  Mr.  Drukker;  William  McBride,  editor; 
’  Mrs.  Dow  Drukker;  Richard  Drukker,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  George  M.  Hartt,  editor  emeritus.  Expenses  of  the  party  were  defrayed  by  the 

employes. 


,  Press  Fails 
,  Obligations/ 

,  Smith  Asserts 

.!  San  Francisco  —  Only  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  press  are 
,  discharging  their  obligations  of 
..  providing  worldwide  free  flow 
of  information,  according  to 
,  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen- 
.  eral  manager,  San  Francisco 
]  Chronicle. 

Responsibility  of  setting  an 
;  example  for  the  world  was 
^  placed  on  the  American  press 
1^  by  the  editor  in  addressing  a 
r  United  Nations  Education,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  here.  The  people 
J  must  be  convinced  first  at  the 
f  local  level  through  example,  he 
said. 

Smith  charged  large  sections 
of  the  press  are  “failing  miser- 
;  ably"  to  discharge  their  obli- 
'  gation  either  to  the  United 
'  States  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
'  world. 

'  Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond  of  the 
J  University  of  California,  noted 
that  development  of  free  ex- 
i'  change  of  truthful  information 
between  peoples  through  mass 
j  media  is  one  of  the  basic  pur- 
'  poses  of  UNESCO. 

I  “But  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said,  “are  caught  in  the 
traditional  pattern  of  news 
'  values  which  makes  controversy 
^  top  news.  There  is  a  tendency 
’  to  look  for  controversy.  Often 
^  the  foreign  statesman  caught  in 
'  a  controversy  cannot  back 
I  away  for  fear  it  will  hurt  his 
prestige  and  his  country's  honor. 
\  This  ballyhooing  of  controversy 
often  tends  to  solidify  disagree- 
J  ments. 

“American  reporters  also  are 
^  often  caught  in  their  eagerness 
;  for  speed  in  reporting.  In  re- 
i'  porting  complex  incidents  I  am 
1  not  convince  that  is  the  need 
today.  It  often  brings  trouble, 
i'  It  is  better  to  be  five  minutes 
J  later  and  be  right.” 

Dr.  Desmond  predicted  that 
^  UNESCO’s  program  will  be 
;;  translated  into  action  at  the  fall 
('  session  in  Mexico  City. 
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of  Oregon  where  he  is  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student.  Eddie  Voi.k  has 
returned  to  the  news  staff  after 
spending  several  months  in  Los 
Angeles  doing  fight  publicity. 

E.  B.  Stone,  formerly  of  the 
Burlington  (N.  C. )  Times-News. 
has  joined  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sen¬ 
tinel.  replacing  Bill  East,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  city  staff. 

Scott  Summers  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal. 

Elizabeth  Rannells,  who  came 
to  the  Chicago  Sun  at  the  time 
of  its  founding,  has  been  named 
feature  editor  of  the  Sun,  effec¬ 
tive  at  once.  She  succeeds  Don¬ 
ald  N.  Kastler.  who  died  last 
week. 

Dorothy  Brody  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  historian  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  branch  of  the 
National  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently. 

Weldon  Hart,  capital  bureau 
manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Americans tatesman,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Austin  profes¬ 
sional  chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
succeeding  Dawson  Duncan  of 
the  Dallas  News  capital  bureau. 


Wedding  Bells 


ZELMOR  LEVIN,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I. ) 
Call,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Cutler 
Brauman  of  the  Call  editorial 
staff,  in  Woonsocket,  June  15. 

Oral  Monroe,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lincoln  ( Ill. ) 
Evening  Courier,  and  Majorie 
Petersen,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  June  8. 

Jean  Caughlan,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  ( Ill. )  Evening 
Courier,  and  Richard  F.  McCue. 
June  14. 

Eileen  Booth,  editorial  staff, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  and  Ger¬ 


ald  McArdle.  finance  official, 
recently. 

■ 

Davidson  Heads  AP 
In  Jerusalem 

Associated  Press  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  four-man  bureau 
in  Jerusalem  under  Carter 
Davidson,  Exec¬ 
utive  Director 
Kent  Cooper  an¬ 
nounces. 

Cooper  an¬ 
nounced  also 
the  appointment 
of  Arthur  V. 

Gullette  as  act¬ 
ing  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Albu- 
q  u  e  r  q  u  e  and 
Max  B.  Skelton 
as  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Houston. 

Davidson’s  ap¬ 
pointment  comes  after  a  year’s 
steady  coverage  of  the  Jerusalem 
trouble  zone.  Under  him  as  staff 
members  are  W.  E.  Curtis,  who 
moves  to  the  Holy  Land  from 
Cairo,  and  Photographers  Thos. 
J,  Fitzsimmons  and  James 
Pringle. 

Gullette  takes  over  in  New 
Mexico  from  Harry  Montgom¬ 
ery,  who  resigned  to  become 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 


It  Isn't  Cricket 

Portland,  Ore. — ^Herb  Alden. 
Journal  photographer,  and  Eddie 
Volk,  reporter,  recently  visited 
Eastern  Oregon  by  airplane  for 
a  story  of  the  band  of  Mormon 
crickets  eating  its  way  across 
the  state.  They  brought  back  a 
report  that  the  crickets  have 
stopped — to  lay  eggs. 


New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Federation: 
Stanley  J.  Ehlinger  Advertising 
Associates,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Webber  Advertising  Agency, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Zlowe  Co., 
New  York. 
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Executive  Staff 
Changes  Made 
At  Greensburg 

Greensburg,  Pa.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  this  week  of  a 
shift  in  personnel  of  the  Tribune 
Review  Publishing  Co.,  owing 
to  the  recent  death  of  E.  Arthur 
Sweeny,  co-publisher  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Morning  Review 
and  Daily  Tribune. 

Robert  B.  Herbert,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Sweeny,  became  the 
publisher  and  treasurer. 

Samuel  S.  George,  for  more 
than  30  years  a  reporter,  city 
editor  and  acting  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  Review,  was  advanced 
to  editor. 

Errol  H.  Derby,  for  more 
than  25  years  associated  with  the 
Tribune  aj!  city  editor  and  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor,  was  named 
editor  of  that  paper. 

James  T.  Herald,  with  the  two 
newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years  as  a  reporter,  political 
writer  and  editorial  writer,  was 
named  associate  editor. 

Recently  also.  W.  Edward 
Momeyer,  classified  advertising 
manager,  was  named  advertising 
manager  when  Col.  J.  F.  Kuhns 
resigned  to  become  deputy  ad¬ 
jutant  general  of  Pennsylvania. 

■ 

Wilhelm  to  B.  A. 

John  Wilhelm,  former  Chi 
cago  Sun  foreign  correspond^t 
in  Europe,  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  World  News 
Bureau  in  Buenos  Aires.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  news  cov 
erage  for  the  33  McGraw-Hill 
magazines  as  supplied  by  corre 
spondents  in  all  principal  cities 
in  Central  and  South  America. 
Wilhelm  has  served  three  years 
in  Europe  for  the  Chicago  Sun, 
previously  having  been  em 
ployed  by  the  United  Press. 

■ 

$25,000  to  YMCA 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St. 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  have 
contributed  $25,000  to  the  YMCA 
toward  erection  of  two  buildings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


War  Photo  Bans  Still 
Exist  in  Radford,  Va. 


By  William  Reed 

OFFICIALS  of  Virginia's  high¬ 
way  department  still  don't 
know  the  war  is  over.  Or  at 
least  it  seemed  that  way  to  a 
Roanoke  (Va. )  Times  lensman 
who  tried  to  photograph  the 
construction  work  of  a  bridge 
over  New  River  at  Radford. 

He  was  stopped  by  a  guard 
who  pointed  to  a  copy  of  his 
orders  tacked  on  the  door  of  the 
guardhouse.  They  were  yellow 
and  hardly  legible,  but  they  in¬ 
cluded  a  ban  on  pictures.  They 
had  been  originally  issued  in 
1942  to  stop  photographers  from 
making  pictures  of  the  bridge 
or  approaches.  They  had  never 
been  rescinded. 

Several  phone  calls  and  a  trip 
to  the  guardhouse  by  an  inspec¬ 
tor  from  the  highway  depart¬ 
ment  softened  the  watchman, 
and  the  picture  was  made. 

Groin  In  Your  Eye 

THE  human  eye  detects  graini¬ 
ness  in  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  small  negatives  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a 
fingertip  feels  the  roughness  of 
a  textured  fabric. 

This  comparison  was  made  by 
Drs.  Lloyd  A.  Jones  and  George 
C.  Higgins  in  reporting  their 
investigation  of  photographic 
graininess  in  Kodak  Research 
Laboratories. 

The  two  scientists  believe  that 
the  appearance  or  nonappear¬ 
ance  of  graininess  in  pictures  is 
based  primarily  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  image  over  the  eye  s 
sensitive  retinal  receptors. 

In  examining  an  object  the 
eye  looks  first  at  one  area  and 
then  another.  During  the  brief 
pauses,  the  eye  appears  motion¬ 
less  but  actually  vibrates  rap¬ 
idly. 

The  effect  of  the  eye's  vibra¬ 
tion  during  the  “pauses”  is 
much  like  a  finger  which  feels 
practically  nothing  while  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  rough  cloth  but  senses 
texture  when  moved  over  the 
surface. 

Object  of  the  research  is  to 
produce  less  grainy  emulsions 
without  sacrificing  film  speed. 

Graphic  Graflex  News 
GRAFLEX,  INC.,  inaugurated 
this  week  a  new  quarterly 
magazine.  Graphic  Graflex 
News,  aimed  to  help  users  of 
Graflex  equipment  get  better 
results  from  their  photography. 

Each  issue  will  carry  tech¬ 
nical  information,  news  of  new 
Graflex  equipment,  studies  of 
the  work  of  expert  photogra¬ 
phers,  portfolios  of  pictures  and 
“how  to  do  it"  features. 

Copies  will  be  sent  without 
cost  to  all  registered  Graflex 
owners.  It  will  be  available 
for  others  at  Graflex  dealers. 

Initial  print  order  was  for 
lOO.fXX)  copies,  and  Graflex 
promises  that  as  soon  as  ma¬ 


terials  become  available,  the 
magazine  will  become  a  bi¬ 
monthly  publication. 

Ohio  AP  Contest 
WINNERS  of  the  annual  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  for  photographers  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  in  Ohio  were 
announced  recently  as  follows: 

Large  Cities — Spot  News — 
first,  Lee  Zwick,  Canton  Repos¬ 
itory;  second.  Perry  Cragg, 
Cleveland  News;  third,  Julius 
Greenfield,  Akron  Beacon-Jour- 
nal. 

Feature — first,  Tom  O’Reilly, 
Toledo  Blade;  second,  Libby 
Whitmen.  Canton  Repository; 
third,  Bill  Foley,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Sports  —  first,  Ray  Matzasic, 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer;  second, 
Tom  O'Reilly,  Toledo  Blade; 
third,  George  Smallsreed,  Jr., 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

Portrait — first,  Jerry  Horton, 
Cleveland  News;  second,  Tom 
O’Reilly,  Toledo  Blade;  third. 
Dudley  Brumbach,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Small  Cities  —  Spot  News — 
first,  George  Petrovic,  Mansfield 
News-Journal;  second.  Bob  Wil¬ 
liams.  Zanesville  Signal;  third, 
W.  W.  Diehl,  Newark  Advocate. 

Feature — first.  Bob  Williams, 
Zanesville  Signal;  second,  James 
Leisy,  Warren  Tribune  -  Chron¬ 
icle;  third,  William  Ashbolt, 
Lorain  Journal. 

Portrait — first.  W.  W.  Diehl, 
Newark  Advocate;  second,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashbolt,  Lorain  Journal: 
third,  Ashbolt. 

Through  the  Lens 

LT.  WILLIAM  STAPLETON. 

chief  photographer  on  leave 
from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  been  made 
a  member  of 
the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture 
Engineers  for 
his  work  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a 
newsreel  unit  in 
the  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  on 
Hawaii. 

Richard 
Moore,  former 
W  a  s  h  i  ngton, 

D.  C.  newsman,  Stapleton 
has  been  named 

acting  picture  editor  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Raymond  D’Addario,  former 
photographer  for  Springfield, 
Mass,  newspapers,  has  returned 
to  this  country  from  Germany 
where  he  was  one  of  two  pho¬ 
tographers  who  remained  to 
cover  the  war  crimes  trials  in 
Germany. 

Steve  Morris,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  joined  the 
Louisville  Times  staff  as  picture 
page  editor. 


Bunker  Feted 
By  Speidel  Staff 

San  Francisco  —  Harry  S. 
Bunker,  general  manager,  Spei¬ 
del  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  continued  service 
to  that  organization  at  a  stag 
dinner  recently. 

Officially,  the  event  was  the 
long-postponed  10th  anniversary 
of  Bunker’s  affiliation  with  the 
Speidel  organization.  The  anni¬ 
versary  actually  occurred  Oct. 
1,  1945.  The  observance  was 
repeatedly  delayed  to  match  up 
schedules  of  SNI  executives. 

Merritt  C.  Speidel,  host,  found 
himself  honored.  Graham  M. 
Dean  gave  him  a  Masonic  ring. 
Speidel  gave  Bunker  a  silver 
vacuum  bucket. 

Poison  Gas  Yarn 
Written  to  Keep 
A-Bomb  Secret 

Almost  two  years  from  the 
day  William  L.  Laurence  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  atomic  bomb  ex¬ 
plosion  in  New  Mexico,  some 
inner-office  secrets  at  the  New 
York  Times  have  just  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  him  in  a  story  for 
Timesweek,  the  office  newspaper. 

Laurence,  unable  to  give  any 
inkling  of  the  great  story  on 
which  he  had  been  working  a 
long  time,  prepared  considerable 
advance  material  for  his  paper. 
One  story  was  a  highly  imag¬ 
inative  yarn  to  be  used  in  the 
event  no  one  survived  the  blast 
at  Alamagordo.  It  was  a  lurid 
tale  of  the  accidental  explosion 
of  a  new  deadly  (and  non¬ 
existent)  poison  gas,  Laurence 
related. 

He  also  sent  a  confidential 
note  to  Managing  Editor  Edwin 
L.  James,  dated  July  12,  1945, 
in  which  he  apprised  him  of  a 
story  “much  bigger  than  I  could 
imagine  .  .  .  fantastic,  bizarre, 
fascinating  and  terrifying.” 

“The  world,”  he  said,  “will 
not  be  the  same  after  the  day 
of  the  big  event.  .  .  .  After  the 
story  breaks  I  will  be  the  only 
one  with  first  hand  knowledge 
of  it.  which  should  give  the 
Times  a  considerable  edge.  Much 
of  it,  however,  will  be  kept  on 
ice  for  some  time.” 

He  concluded  with,  “I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  can  see  you  again.” 

Laurence  related  that  James 
had  only  recently  handed  back 
the  letter. 

L350,000  Copies 

Chicago — More  than  1,350,- 
000  copies  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Centennial  Edition 
were  sold  here  June  10,  with 
calls  coming  in  for  additional 
copies.  The  centennial  sale 
ranked  among  the  highest 
single  day  circulation  records 
for  the  Daily  Tribune.  The 
paper  had  advance  orders  for 
more  than  250,000  copies. 


Librarians  Get 
Into  Row  Over 
Name  Change 

Chicago — Threats  from  nua 
zine  and  book  publishers’  reptt 
sentatives  to  withdraw  from  th( 
Newspaper  group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  sounded  a 
discordant  note  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  organizations 
annual  meeting  here  last  week 
(See  E&P,  June  14,  p.  12.) 

Friction  developed  over  de 
mands  that  the  group’s  name  be 
changed  to  one  more  indicative 
of  the  entire  membership. 
Magazines  Raise  Issue 
Leaders  in  the  movement  for 
the  proposed  name-change  werei 
Miss  Fannie  Simon,  McColl* 
Magazine,  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Gietzentanner 
Quarrie  Corp.,  Chicago  boolt 
publishers.  1 

Miss  Gietzentanner  drew  a 
reply  from  Charles  Stolberg, 
New  York  Sun,  when  she  men¬ 
tioned  that  “journalism”  might 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
group’s  name.  1 

Stolberg  retorted:  j 

“If  you  want  to  ruin  this  or¬ 
ganization  all  you  have  to  do  ia 
include  ‘journalism’  in  its  namq 
We’re  not  journalists;  were  jus| 
plain  newspapermen.”  ' 

Outcome  of  the  threatened! 
rupture  was  postponed  for  al 
least  a  year  when  Stephen  A| 
Greene,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
nal  &  Bulletin,  offered  a  motioJ 
that  a  committee  of  five,  reprel 
sentative  of  the  disputing  fac-j 
tions,  be  appointed  by  the  in-<' 
coming  chairman,  Joseph  E 
Molloy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
to  thresh  out  the  matter  and 
report  at  the  1948  convention  in 
Wbshington,  D.  C.  The  motioi 
was  adopted. 

A  more  harmonious  note  pre 
vailed  at  the  previous  day: 
meeting,  however,  when  they 
were  guests  of  the  Chicago  Jour 
nal  of  Commerce  at  a  luncheoi 
in  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Principal  speaker  at  thii 
meeting  was  Philip  P.  Page, 
business  manager  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  who  stressed  the 
importance  of  business  librari 
ans  to  other  departments  of  an 
efficiently  conducted  newspaper, 
Page  declared  the  librarians  can 
be  of  inestimable  asssistance  by 
providing  them  with  background 
material  pertinent  to  business,^ 
labor  and  other  live  news  subi 
jects.  f 


Stories  on  TB  Start 
Hospital  Donations 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Intere.-ltJ 
e  than  1,350,-  in  Dr.  Walter  H.  Rathbun’s  rej 
the  Chicago  ports  on  the  results  of  experi| 

nnial  Edition  MemP 

,  _  losis  patients  at  Newton  Memo, 

June  10.  with  rial  Hospital,  the  Jamesto\:% 
for  additional  Post-Journal  sent  its  news  ed: 

entennial  sale  ^or,  county  editor  and  a  camera 

,  , .  ,  man  to  investigate, 

the  highest  ^5  ^  result  of  a  full 
ilation  records  group  of  articles  on  the  treat 
Tribune.  The 

,  .  bilities  for  the  future,  coniriO" 

ince  orders  for  tio^s  to  meet  the  high  costs  ot 
00  copies.  streptomyocin  are  pouring  ° 

daily. 
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NEW  DIFFERENT 

THIRD  GRAFLEX 
PHOTO  COHTEST 


FOR  SPECIFIC  CONTEST  GROUPS! 


Enter  now— win  valuable  prizes— in  this  new,  different 
1947  Graflex  Photo  Contest.  Never  before  such  equal* 
ity  of  competition ! 

Any  pictures  taken  with  Graphic,  Graflex,  Crotvn  or 
Century  cameras  may  be  entered  in  this  contest. 

You  may  submit  up  to  ten  black-and-white  and  five 
color  photographs !  Pictures  must  have  been  taken  be¬ 
tween  October  1,  1946  up  to,  and  including.  October  1, 
1947.  Entries  must  be  post-marked  not  later  than  mid¬ 
night  of  October  1,  1947.  Contest  opens  July  1,  1947, 
In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  !  Obtain 
full  contest  rules  and  entry  forms  from  your  local 
Graflex  dealer. 
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;  ""^''gru.ent  actually  means  ,1, 

/u- new  Graflex  contests  tL’  ea"  .  I 

designed  to  divide  nbom  -  •  •  each  one 


INC. 

ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 

GRAFLEX  Inlormalion 
Centers— at  SO  Rockefeller  Plata, 
New  York.  N.  and  3045  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Among  Ad  Folk 

_ continued  from  page  22 


He  stepped  down  to  $28  a 
week  to  go  with  General  Motors 
two  years  later,  “Our  working 
quarters  were  so  lush— fancy 
™gs  and  all— that  I  decided  I 
had  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,"  he  said. 

His  next  assignment,  with 
another  motorcar  company, 
brought  him  back  to  the  affluent 
$75-a-week  level.  In  1930  he 
joined  Campbell-Ewald  in  De¬ 
ceit  in  the  role  of  layout  artist. 
He  has  been  art  director  and 
head  of  creative  planning  for 
11  years  now, 

“It's  been  a  gradual  evolution 
and  lots  of  hard  work  and  fun, 
this  coming  up  through  the 
to  be  the  director,"  he 

sakL 

^®ss  Von  Derzee  Named 
MISS  KAREN  VAN  DERZEE 

has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  home  economics  dept..  Klau- 
Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap  Associ-  t^’ 

ates.  Inc.,  Mil-  < 

w  a  u  k  e  e,  Wis. 

A  specialist  in 

the  home  eco- 

nomics  field,  she 

had  been  em- 

ployed  during  ' 

the  last  three 

years  by  the  ^ 

L.  H.  Selz  Or-  / 

ganization  in  .■Swf-  '  ..  w. 
Chicago. 


In  New  Spots 

LEON  POLLACK  is  director  of 
ad-sales  promotion  with  Gay¬ 
lord  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Formerly  with  Helene  Curtis 
Industries.  Pollack  will  get  a 
hand  from  Wynne  McGovern, 
ad  manager. 

Edward  Royal,  ex-partner  in 
Royal  &  de  Guzman,  is  with  the 
Advertising  Council  as  campaign 
exec.  His  first  assignment  is 
as  manager  of  the  “American 
is  now  Ek:onomic  System,”  a  program 
ty  office  to  teach  the  average  citizen  the 
as  ac-  “economic  facts  of  life.” 

Felix  W.  Salmagci  is  account 
exec,  with  the  Advertising 
Guild,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  For- 
hier  editor  of  the  International 
S  Lyric  Courier,  a  musical  sheet, 
w  SiCRiD  Hedin  has  joined  the 
V  exec,  staff  of  Dorland,  Inc.  Was 
■  with  the  New  York  City  office  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Abbot  Kim- 
ball  Co.,  Inc. 

Miss  Ann  Stell  .  .  .  space 
buyer  with  Seidel  agency.  Had 
been  asst,  production  manager. 

Lee  R.  Williams  is  with  the 
Chicago  art  staff,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  He’ll  work  on 
layout  and  illustration.  Comes 
from  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  .  .  .  art  director  there. 
Also  Chandler  Bates.  He's  space 
buyer. 

Betty  Barrett,  former  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe  member,  has  joined 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New  York 
City. 

David  G.  Watrous,  once  with 
Dancer-Fitzgerald  &  Sample  and 
J.  W.  Thompson,  now  with  Par¬ 
ker  Pen  Co.  in  Janesville,  Wis., 
as  asst,  general  ad  manager. 
Allen  H.  Center  is  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

Jerry  Arnold,  West  Coast  ad¬ 
man,  has  rejoined  Beaumont  & 
Hohman,  Inc.,  as  account  exec. 
Had  been  with  firm  from  1927 
to  1934. 

cyme  Is  Pres.  George  Massa,  European  art- 

E.  AUSTIN  BYRNE,  former  ist,  is  again  with  Dorland,  Inc., 
exec.  v.p.  of  Sweetser,  Byrne  New  York  City,  as  art  director 
&  Harrin^on,  Inc.,  New  York  of  the  Paris  and  Brussels  offices. 


^lillions  of  calls  are  i 

!j 

made-to-order  every  houi^ 


Van  Derzee 


Every  telephone  call  is  made-to-order  on 
the  spot. 

This  is  not  a  mass  production  industry. 
There’s  no  way  to  manufacture  a  lot  of 
telephone  calls  in  advance  and  store  them 
for  future  need. 

Your  call  may  be  across  the  street.  The 
next  may  lie  across  the  country.  It  may  be 
the  middle  of  the  day  or  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

But  whenever  you  call  and  wherever 
you  call,  the  telephone  company  must  be 
ready.  It  must  —  in  a  matter  of  seconds  — 
provide  the  people  and  equipment  to 
carry  your  voice  to  any  one  of  millions  of 
other  telephones  near  or  far. 

And  do  the  same  thing  for  millions  of 
other  people  every  hour. 


Esouire  V.  P. 

GEORGE  T.  SWEETSER  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
director  of  sales  and  advt.,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1.  He'll  operate 
from  New  York  City  offices  and 
have  charge  of  Esquire,  Coronet 
and  Apparel  Arts.  He's  had  his 
own  agency. 


Schneider  to  D&C 
WILLIAM  F.  SCHNEIDER,  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  asst,  ad 
manager  of  Paramount  Pictures, 
has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc., 
as  asst,  to  Lloyd  Seidman.  vee- 
pee  in  charge  of  the  local  the¬ 
ater  dept. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


“Toads  Can  Live  Without  Air” 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  opening  a  sealed 
cornerstone  and  finding  an  apparently  dead  toad, 
sealed  up  for  many  years,  which  comes  to  life  and 
hops  merrily  away.  The  toad,  however,  even  with 
plenty  of  air,  food,  and  water,  is  a  short-lived  animal. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  proc¬ 
ess  makes  them  unneces-sary.  The  spoilage  organ¬ 
isms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  .seal 
prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“Never  Combine  Starches  and  Proteins” 

Whole  systems  of  diet  have  been  ba.sed  on  the 
theory  that  starches  and  proteins  should  never  be 
eaten  together.  But  milk — the  almost  perfect  food  — 
contains  plenty  of  both.  Authorities  say  that  two 
digestible  foods  cannot  make  an  indigestible  mixture. 


‘'Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


FREE  —  an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You 
Believe  It,’’  an  outstanding  new  weekly 
feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It’’ — aimed  at 
scotching  false  popular  beliefs — Ls  based 
on  the  above  series,  familiar  to  the  readers 


of  this  magazine  for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  can  also  use 
this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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;  Small  Dailies  Report 
i  Less  Paper  Available 

I  By  Robert  P.  Clark 

(COLUMBIA,  Md. — One  out  of  done  the  same  with  advertising. 
I  five  small  daily  newspapers  The  figures  are  26%  for  adver¬ 

ts  unable  to  obtain  as  much  tising,  63%  for  news-editorial. 
I  newsprint  now  as  it  got  six  Many  have  reduced  both;  but  a 
months  ago,  a  national  cross-  larger  number  have  reduced 
section  survey  made  by  a  grad-  news  space  without  cutting  ad- 
uate  student  in  the  University  vertising  space  than  have  re- 
!•  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal-  versed  the  procedure. 

*  ism  shows.  More  than  60%  of  publishers 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  reported  that  they  wished  to 
the  publishers  of  every  third  increase  the  sizes  of  their  news- 
daily  in  the  United  States  with  papers  but  were  unable  to  do 
a  circulation  under  5,000,  and  so  because  of  the  newsprint 
one-fifth  of  them  were  filled  out  shortage. 

I  and  returned.  They  indicate  And  13%  reported  that  their 
that  21%  of  these  publishers  are  monthly  gross  incomes  had  been 
getting  less  newsprint  now  than  reduced  an  average  of  10%  from 
they  were  in  November,  1946—  six  months  ago — and  this  in  the 
’  the  average  being  25%  less  face  of  inability  to  expand  and 
paper.  of  rising  costs  of  labor  and  ma- 

'  Forty  per  cent  have  printed  terials.  Some  reported  that  they 
an  average  of  four  pages  a  week  were  losing  money  on  their 


less  than  normal  because  of  the 
shortage,  and  nearly  one-half, 
or  47%,  have  missed  three  spe¬ 
cial  editions  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Substitutes  Being  Used 
Slightly  more  than  10%  have 
been  forced  to  print  on  substi¬ 
tutes  for  newsprint — kraft,  job 
stock,  and  book  paper. 

Forty-five  per  cent  have  frozen 
their  circulations;  47%  have 
raised  subscription  rates;  and 
61%  have  raised  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates. 

Editing  and  make-up  proce¬ 
dures  have  been  altered  consid¬ 
erably.  Forty-five  per  cent  have 
reduced  the  average  size  of  their 
headlines;  the  same  number 
have  reduced  picture  space;  and 
one-third  have  taken  such  steps 
as  reducing  type-sizes,  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  sub  heads,  eliminating 
leading  between  lines,  and  nar¬ 
rowing  their  margins.  A  few 
have  changed  to  tabloid  size  and 
format.  Most  all  have  con¬ 
sciously  exercised  more  care  in 
'  copyreading. 

Daily  advertising  space  has 
been  reduced  by  26%  of  small 
publishers  —  local  advertisers 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  slash — 
and  an  equal  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  have  required  advertisers  to 
redistribute  their  ads  in  order 
to  equalize  the  load  on  various 
days  of  the  week. 

Space  for  news  alone  has  been 
reduced  by  42%  of  publishers  in 
this  group— local  stories  taking 
the  least  reduction  and  national, 
foreign,  sports,  business,  and 
other  special  classes  being  cut 
most  severely. 

Syndicated  material  has  been 
left  out  by  40%  of  the  total. 
Comics,  serial  stories,  cartoons, 
and  columnists  have  taken  the 
biggest  cuts  here. 

Elditorials  have  been  reduced 
by  29%  of  small  publishers,  and 
a  small  fraction  has  eliminated 
them  completely. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  re 
ductions  in  advertising  and 
news-editorial  space  ( not  includ¬ 
ing  syndicated  material)  shows 
that  more  than  twice  as  many 
publishers  have  reduced  news- 
editorial  space  as  those  who  have 
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papers. 

Many  complained  about  the 
high  price  of  newsprint,  and 
even  more  were  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  uncertainty  of 
supply.  One  publisher  put  it 
this  way:  “Our  stock  of  news¬ 
print  has  run  very  low  at  times, 
but  we  just  received  a  car  in 
time  to  save  us.  Inconvenience, 
worry,  and  high  price  for  paper 
are  the  disturbing  features.” 

■ 

Anti-Smut  Bill  Sets 
License  Fee  for  Papers 

Springfield,  Ill. — An  anti-ob¬ 
scene  literature  bill  providing 
for  state  licensing  of  newspa¬ 
pers  was  recommended  for  pas¬ 
sage  last  week  by  the  Illinois 
Senate  Committee  on  Efficiency 
and  Economy. 

The  bill  would  require  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  $10  fee  before  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Registration  and 
Education  would  issue  a  permit 
to  either  sell,  publish,  or  dis¬ 
tribute  any  book,  magazine  or 
periodical. 

One  of  its  sponsors.  Sen.  Peter 
J.  Miller  (R.,  Chicago),  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  exclude 
newspapers,  explaining  that  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  proposed  act  were 
interested  only  in  suppressing 
smutty  magazines. 

■ 

3  More  Newspapers 
Join  Ad  Bureau 

The  Kansas  City  Star.  Alli¬ 
ance  ( O. )  Review,  and  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 
have  joined  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Bureau  members  now  account 
for  82%  of  the  more  than  53,- 
000,000  total  circulation  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  daily  newspapers, 
the  Bureau  said. 


Exceptional  Men 
About  Our  Ad  On 
Page  69This  Issue 
Comammty  Sergeys 


ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 


Less  than 
a  week 


This  is  what  the  meat  packing  industry’s  net  earnings 
cost  an  average  American  family  of  four. 

For  this  profit  the  meat  industry — 

Buys  livestock  and  pays  out  millions  of 
dollars  daily  for  it. 

Operates  plants,  machinery  and  equipment 
(employing  over  a  quarter  million  people). 
Prepares  fresh  meat,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
canned  meats,  etc. 

Delivers  meat,  under  refrigeration,  a  few  blocks 
or  a  thousand  miles,  to  your  store. 

With  all  this  service  to  you,  the  total  net  profits  of  the 
meat  packing  companies  make  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  you  pay  for  a  pound  of  meat. 

Meat  prices,  whether  up  or  down,  are  determined  by 
competition.  Just  as  the  more  than  4,000  separate 
meat  packing  companies  compete  with  each  other 
in  buying  livestock  and  selling  meat  ...  so  millions  of 
shoppers  select  meat  daily  from  the  available  supply. 

And  at  retail,  meat  cuts  in  large  supply  are  priced 
below  cuts  in  limited  supply.  The  supply  of  one  meat 
or  another  may  change  greatly  from  week  to  week  or 
season  to  season.  This  results  in  meat  prices  going 
up  or  down. 

American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.S. 
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Oil  has  been  among  the  most  pro 


gressive  of  all  businesses  in  finding 


means  for  making  its  raw  material 


of  constantly  greater  use  to  the  con 
suming  public,  and  in  developing 
methods  of  manufacture  and  distri* 
bution  which  have  reduced  costs  and 
thus  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer. 
The  industry  has  been  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  persistent  in 
applying  science  to  business. 


STANDARD  OIL 


DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 


BAYWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


OPERATING  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  lABORATORIES 


America’s  Largest  Petroleum  Laboratories 


Measuring  reactant  into  a  high  pressure  reaction  unit  used  in  the  development  of  aviation  gasoline. 
I*IT0R  ft  PU  ■  LISH  ER  for  Jnr*  21,  1947 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulator  Cites  Need 
For  Expense  Standards 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  RECENT  LETTER  from  a 

circulation  manager  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  speech  reported  in 
this  department,  in  which  the 
business  manager  told  circul¬ 
ators  that  circulation  must  pay 
its  own  way  in  the  future.  (See 
E&P  for  May  31.  p.  32). 

The  speaker  had  asserted  that 
■‘gone  are  the  days”  of  “wild¬ 
cat”  promotion  campaigns,  when 
smaller  newspapers  can  afford  to 
add  on  circulation  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost,  location,  value  to 
advertisers,  or  profit  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Need  Measuring  Stick 

Our  correspondent  complained 
in  his  letter  that  “from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint,  the  story  says 
absolutely  nothing.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  our  travels  to  va¬ 
rious  circulation  manager  con¬ 
ventions.  we  try  to  get  cir¬ 
culators  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  definite  measuring  stick  on 
what  should  be  charged  as  cir¬ 
culation  expense. 

“At  various  times.  I  have 
heard  one  circulation  manager 
say  that  he  shows  a  profit,  an¬ 
other  just  the  opposite,  but  when 
their  statements  are  analyzed, 
you  find  that  the  one  who  is 
making  a  profit  is  not  charged 
with  the  same  expenses  as  the 
other  man,”  he  wrote.  “I  know 
that  the  majority  of  circulation 
managers  who  know  their  job 
would  welcome  a  measuring 
stick  of  this  kind.” 

We  agree  in  principle  with  the 
above  suggestion.  In  fact,  we 
advocated  such  a  yardstick  in  a 
talk  before  the  Central  States 
meeting  in  November,  1943.  At 
that  time  we  referred  to  the 
problem,  pointing  out  that  it 
r^uires  the  best  brains  in  the 
circulation  business  to  set  up 
standards  to  determine  how 
much  newspapers  should  charge 
subscribers  to  net  a  fair  return. 
We  then  said: 

“This  observer  is  going  to  be 
bold  enough  to  suggest  that  cir¬ 
culation  managers  begin  doing 
some  postwar  thinking  on  this 
subject  of  what  is  a  fair  price 
to  charge  the  subscriber.  News¬ 
papers  should  be  able  to  justify 
their  price  structure,  the  same 
as  a  manufacturer,  rather  than 
pointing  to  the  other  fellow  and 
saying  ‘if  he  can  get  that  much, 
so  can  I.’ 

Urged  joint  Study 

“This  observer  believes  that 
the  sooner  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  their  circulation  man¬ 
agers  establish  such  a  yardstick 
and  use  it,  the  sooner  their 
papers  will  be  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation.  For  instance,  newspaper 
publishers  should  never  have  to 
depend  on  advertising  income  to 
carry  all  of  the  expense.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenue  can  and  does 
stand  most  of  the  production 
expense,  including  white  paper, 
on  many  newspapers. 
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“This  association,  in  coopera 
tion  with  International  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers  Association, 
should  devise  a  cost  study  sur¬ 
vey  that  will  enable  publishers 
and  circulators  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  formulae  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  newspapers  in  various 
circulation  brackets  .should 
charge  the  subscriber  in  order 
to  meet  operating  costs. 

“It  should  be  the  business  of 
the  circulation  manager  to  see 
that  circulation  income  is  suffi¬ 
cient  so  that  his  department 
does  not  eat  into  the  income 
from  the  advertising  department. 
The  circulation  manager  should 
see  to  it  that  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  his  department  is  within 
reason  and  that  at  all  times  he 
is  selling  his  paper  at  a  profit. 

“Just  how  newspapers  can  ar 
rive  at  an  adequate  yardstick, 
applicable  to  newspapers  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes — as  a  true 
yardstick  should  be — this  ob¬ 
server  is  not  prepared  to  say. 
It  does  seem,  however,  that  a  re 
search  committee  of  circulation 
managers,  representing  all  sizes 
of  newspapers,  could  devise  a 
cost  study  questionnaire  which 
would  standardize  the  necessary 
information  from  which  such  a 
committee  might  be  able  to 
work  out  a  set  of  suggested  for¬ 
mulae  to  use  in  arriving  at  a 
just  price  that  would  meet  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.” 

By  the  same  token,  a  measur¬ 
ing  stick  could  be  devised  for 
determining  standard  circulation 
expenses.  We  hope  that  ICMA 
convention  delegates  will  give 
this  problem  some  attention  this 
week. 

Texas  Textbook  Coming 

FINISHING  touches  are  being 

put  on  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association's  textbook, 
“Training  in  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation  Methods  and  Manage¬ 
ment,”  according  to  Jack  Calvin. 
Houston  Post. 

Designed  primarily  as  a  text¬ 
book  to  be  used  in  Texas  public 
schools,  it  will  fulfill  a  need  that 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time, 
as  evidenced  by  encouraging 
comment  received  from  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

Arthur  Lawson,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  is  the  author.  The 
idea  for  such  a  textbook  origi¬ 
nated  with  Fain  Reynolds,  Fort 
Worth  Star -Telegram  city  circu¬ 
lator,  and  Jack  Calvin,  of  the 
Houston  Post. 

Fun  for  3.000  Carriers 

THE  Cleveland  Press  has  made 

plans  to  award  five  college 
scholarships  to  graduating  car¬ 
riers  on  the  evening  of  June  30 
in  the  presence  of  3,000  Press 
carriers  and  their  families.  Pub¬ 
lic  Hall,  which  seats  10,000,  is 
expected  to  be  filled  to  capacity 


Chi.  Sun  Tops 
Pie-Sc  Mark 

Chicago  —  Since  December, 
1946,  the  Chicago  Sun  reports 
a  steady  gain  in  daily  average 
net  paid  circulation.  May  cir¬ 
culation  was  over  20,000  ahead 
of  the  figure  for  August,  1946, 
the  month  in  which  the  Sun's 
price  was  increased  to  5c. 

The  August,  1946,  figure  was 
340,962;  May  of  this  year  shows 
363,066.  This  compares  with 
the  low  of  303.647  in  December, 
1946,  four  months  after  the  price 
increase. 


for  this  huge  Family  Party,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clem  O'Rourke,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

There’ll  be  a  full  evening  of 
fun,  music  and  entertainment 
for  the  boys  and  their  families. 
Headlining  the  bill  will  be  Law¬ 
rence  Welk’s  orchestra,  together 
with  outstanding  acts  of  talent. 
Carriers  who  are  graduating 
from  high  school  and  leaving 
their  Press  routes  will  be  guests 
of  honor. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the 
evening  will  be  the  presentation 
of  scholarships — three  valued  at 
$350  each  and  two  at  $150  each 
— by  Circulation  Manager 
O'Rourke.  Each  of  27  carrier 
graduates  will  receive  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  for  properly 
serving  his  Press  customers. 

Three  Get  Scholarships 

THREE  Fort  Wayne  (Ind. ) 

News-Sentinel  carriers  were 
awarded  scholarships  in  the  1947 
Carrier  Salesmen  Scholarship 
Contest.  Each  boy  received  a 
cash  grant  of  $150,  plus  $1  a 
week  bonus  for  each  week  he 
has  conducted  his  route. 

fl 

$4,000  for  Carriers 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  1947  To¬ 
ronto  Newsboys  Boxing  Show, 
which  took  place  recently,  added 
$4,000  to  the  group'.s  welfare 
fund,  which  aids  250  vendors 
and  their  families.  K.  A.  Mc¬ 
Millan.  Toronto  Star,  was  chair 
man  of  the  event. 

■ 

Jubilee  Edition 

A  64-page  “Diamond  Jubilee” 
edition  of  the  Fayetteville 
( Ark. )  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  was  published  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas. 


Weekly  Editor 
To  Tour  Europe 
For  Stories 

Gouverneur.  N.  Y. — A  visit  to 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  the 
“man  on  the 
street”  is  in 
prospect  this 
summer  for  Ma¬ 
son  R  o  s  s  i  t  e  r 
Smith,  editor 
and  publisher  of 
the  Gouverneur 
Tribune  -  Press. 
a  weekly. 

Smith  will 
take  off  from 
New  York  July 
1,  and  will  re 
turn  home  by 
air  sometime  between  Sept.  1 
and  Oct.  15,  the  duration  of  his 
visit  being  dependent  on  whether 
clearance  is  available  for  Russia. 

Smith  has  recently  been  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  U.S.  'War  De 
partment,  for  entrance  into  Ger 
many  and  Austria,  the  first 
weekly  newspaperman  to  be  so 
accredited.  Clearance  for  Bui 
garia  and  Hungary  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Allied  Control 
Commission,  through  the  State 
Department. 
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Purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  de 
velop  material  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  and  pos 
sibly  some  radio  broadcasts. 

A  former  daily  newspaperman 
and  Albany  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent.  Smith  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Tribune-Press,  published 
by  the  York  Press  Company, 
commercial  printers,  at  Gouver¬ 
neur,  in  September,  1936. 

He  acquired  the  business  in 
1937. 

Commissioned  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  in  De¬ 
cember,  1942,  Mr.  Smith  left  his 
business  during  the  war  years 
in  the  hands  of  Warner  H.  Mil 
ler,  mechanical  superintendent, 
with  Frank  W.  Lovering  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  as  “war  editor." 

He  was  absent  for  three  and 
one-half  years,  21  months  of 
which  were  spent  aboard  a  U.S. 
Navy  tanker  operating  in  the 
Pacific  theater.  Smith  was  dis 
charged  to  inactive  duty  follow 
ing  terminal  leave  Jan.  11,  1946 
and  immediately  resumed  bis 
former  civilian  duties  in  the 
Tribune-Press  office. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  VACUUM 
CASTING  BOX 

The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 

THE  DUPLEX 
PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

BATTLi  CMIK,  MICH. 
New  York  Chicago 
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Ih  Press  Club 
'or  LA.  Starts 
■ridoy  the  13th 


Angeles  —  Defying  the 
^  which  has  snuffed  out  four 
^  dubs  started  here  since 
It  the  new  Greater  Los  An- 
M  Press  Club  opened  Friday 
Hsth  (June  13),  with  a  re- 
Won  for  members  and  guests. 
Fiore  than  140  editorial  mem- 
•p  of  the  Times,  Examiner, 
Ely  News  and  Herald-Express 
pt  plunked  down  $10,  annual 
L  for  active  membership. 
Lbership  is  open  to  Los  An- 
U  County  newspaper  edi- 
5  employes,  and  other 
Les  staffers  now  are  being 
[r:ed  to  join.  There  also  will 

Ksociate  and  honorary  mem 
ips. 

George  Forsythe,  veteran 
i,iern  California  restaura- 
M  has  been  named  manager 
[■Jk  club,  which  occupies  the 
|rth  floor  of  the  Case  Hotel, 
‘clities  include  a  dining  room, 
age.  and  bar. 

social  and  benevolent  are  the 
fposes  of  the  incorporated, 
^profit  organization,  fathered 
K  a  small  group  of  newsmen 
c)  have  been  meeting  weekly 
bee  last  July. 

Founders  and  directors  are: 
^:.e  Sherman,  Times,  chair- 

I Clarence  R.  Newman,  Ex- 
ir,  vicechairman :  Jack 
ns.  Daily  News,  secretary: 
n  Smith.  Herald-Express, 
irer,  and  Marvin  Miles, 
i;  Joseph  Saldana.  News: 
ughes.  Examiner,  and  B.  L. 
;.  Herald-Express.  Robert 
Jr.,  is  counsel  f^r  the  club. 

series 


Billion  in  Farm  Income 
That’s  a  Wallet-Filler! 


J  Always  an  agricultutal  topper,  Kansas, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  great  farm 
history,  holds  prospects  of  a  billion- 
dollar  1947  income  from  this  source 
alone!  With  weather  and  market 
conditions  on  good  behavior,  this  goal 
is  "in  the  bag". 

his  is  no  mere  case  of  "wishful  think-  1 
g  *.  Mr.  H.  L.  Collins,  agriculture  m 
tistidan  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricul-  M 
;,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  K 
ts  a  rosy  picture.  m 

IS  farmers  had  a  record  income  in 
of  S91 1,027,000.  Livestock  ac- 
for  <483,521,000,  crops  for 
J.OOO.  There  are  prospects  for 
a  crop  of  240  million  bushels  m  M 
wheat.  Income  from  this.  m  M 
a  S2-a-bushel  value,  would  ^ 

million  dollars.  Last  year’s  ^ _ 

m  wheat  was  <396,685,000. 
farm  picture  is  as  pretty  m 

-minted  gold-piece.  And  M 

trategically  located  smack 
’toots"  of  this  prosperity, 
d  by  21  Drive-in  Coun- 
40,753  vast  farms. 

All  Kansas,  agriculturally,  about 
85%  dependent  upon  the  buyers  of 
this  section  for  con  r.ierdal  existence. 

Good  news  for  Topeka  merchants  and  A 

advertisers — using  the  columns  of  the 
Capital-Journal. 


IN  A  WORLD  EAGER 
FOR  QUALITY  FOOD 

All  Kansas  has  girded  for 
records  of  farm  production, 
because  of  an  urgency  of 
global  demand.  This  incen¬ 
tive  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  encouragement  of  its  two 
popular,  civic-minded  news¬ 
papers. 

They  have  pioneered,  also, 
both  for  the  people  and  for 
the  national  advertiser.  The 
only  two  papers  published  in 
Topeka,  their  total  coverage 
is  over  127%. 


Bossy”  Could  Talk  She’d 
Say  Something  Like  This: 

"It’s  a  grand  country  to  graze  in, 
and  everybody  happy.  The  live¬ 
stock  situation  is  exceptionally 
bright,  by  the  way.  Prices  at  a  peak. 
There  were  an  estimated  3,537,000 
head  of  cattle  on  Kansas  farms  Feb.  20. 
More  spring  pigs  than  ever  in  memory. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  1,004,000 — the  largest 
number  on  record.  Total  value,  around 
$19,213,000. 


i  Behind  the  8  Ball' 
oUthe-record  talks  by  promi- 
s:  persons  is  planned,  with  at 
E  one  such  talk  each  month. 
Knnan  said. 

List  attempt  to  operate  a 
Bsciubhere  was  in  1929  when 
»  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
ailed  rose  and  then  fell.  Other 
sxcessful  clubs  were  organ- 
min  1906.  1912  and  1921. 


•  S.  Dobson  Feted 
b  80th  Birthday 

Mward  S.  Dobson,  circulation 
mition  manager  of  the  Eas- 
'(Pa.)  Express,  was  guest  of 
Mr  at  a  dinner  party  given 
'Ills  staff  June  3  on  the  occa- 
R  of  his  80th  birthday  anni- 
h>ry. 

•'  L.  Stackhouse,  president, 
■fsented  a  gift  to  him  on  be- 
of  the  group.  In  his  re- 
ojse.  Mr.  Dobson  related  his 
Wrience  in  the  newspaper 
^  where  he  has  worked  all 
i  life.  He  is  an  honorary 
wber  of  the  International  Cir- 
'•ition  Managers  Association. 


"Yes,  this  is  a  great  state  for  livestock,  wheat, 
fruit,  ambitious  people,  beautiful  cities  and 
towns,  scientific  farms — and  advertisers  with  a 
good  product  to  sell.” 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


w  Orleans  —  The  credit 
Mn  of  the  Times-Picayune  |i|||HT" 

^<1  SUtes  has  loaned  $616.-  U 

50  m  the  last  five  and  a  half  >J1| 

|*rs  with  only  $156  charged  off  X 

uncoUectible.  The  latter  \ 

"■’*“'1  consisted  of  military  \ 

^  of  staff  members  who 
return  from  overseas.  ' 
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Miami  Papers  Charge 
For  Program  Listings 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TWO  MIAMI  dailies  have  taken 
steps  to  solve  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  problem  of  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings. 

The  Miami  Herald  and  Miami 
Daily  News  have  announced 
they  are  making  a  nominal 
charge  for  tabulated  listings. 
Both  papers  will  print  all  pro¬ 
grams  free  in  agate  type  run- 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  radio 
columns. 

Starting  off.  the  Herald's 
WQAM,  and  the  News’  WIOD 
took  paid  space  for  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  larger  type.  The  other 
stations  availed  themselves  of 
free  space  and  had  their  pro¬ 
grams  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column  in  solid  matter. 

Announcing  the  new  policy, 
the  Herald  stated  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  licensed  10  AM,  seven  FM 
and  one  television  station  in  the 
Miami  area  and  more  applica¬ 
tions  are  pending.  Until  re¬ 
cently  only  four  stations  have 
been  operating. 

Previously,  the  Herald  and 
News  carried  only  programs  of 
the  four  network  stations  in  the 
area.  Programs  of  two  local  in¬ 
dependent  stations  have  been 
added  under  the  new  setup. 

Program  Ad  Survey 
A  WIDE  variety  of  opinion  still 
prevails  among  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  selling  radio  program 
space. 

Compilation  of  the  recent  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  among  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  disclosed 
that  56  papers  sell  program 
space  and  109  do  not.  However, 
75  ad  executives  reported  their 
publishers  probably  would  con¬ 
sider  a  charge,  mainly  “if  local 
competitive  papers  went  along 
and  if  it  became  pretty  much 
standard  practice.” 

Some  papers,  it  was  shown, 
are  billing  radio  program  copy 
at  the  amusement  rate.  Sale  of 
spot  space  in  the  center  of  the 
Radio  Log  found  little  support 
on  the  ground  that  radio  pro¬ 
grams  get  high  readership  and 
“it  would  only  be  furthering 
radio’s  cause.”  Many  admen 
noted  that  radio  pragrams  are 
regarded  as  news  and  their 
papers  were  opposed  to  com¬ 
mercializing  them. 

New  Ridge  Station 
MAJ.  EDNEY  RIDGE,  former 
publisher  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C. )  Record  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greensboro  News  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  corporation  to 
operate  WILX  in  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C.,  about  July  1.  It  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Major  Ridge,  who  is  president 
of  the  Carolina  -  Northwest 


Broadcasting  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  WILX.  is  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Broadcasting 
Company  which  operates  station 
WBIG,  Greensboro. 

High  Point  On  Air 
HIGH  POINT  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
High  Point’s  only  daily  news¬ 
paper,  began  operation  of  its 
1,000-watt  AM  radio  station, 
WHPE,  on  June  3.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  plans  the  opening  of  its 
FM  station.  WHPE-FM,  soon. 

The  studios  are  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Enterprise  building. 
The  AM  transmitter  is  furnished 
by  Gates  and  the  FM  transmit¬ 
ter  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  AM  tower  was  fabricated 
and  erected  by  the  Truscon 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  six  bay  FM 
tower,  which  is  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  AM  tower,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  General  Electric.  The 
total  height  of  the  tower  is  377 
feet. 

From  Press  to  Radio 

GERALD  T.  HIGGINS,  since 

1930  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun -Journal, 
and  advertising  manager  since 
1936,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
WIAM,  new  full-time  5,000-watt 
ABC  station  in  Lewiston  as  com¬ 
mercial  and  promotion  manager. 
Frank  S.  Hoy,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  Sun 
and  Journal,  Is  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  new  station. 
Higgins  recently  resigned  the 
office  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Romeo  Sansoucy,  associated 
with  the  Sun-Journal  since  1941 
in  the  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  station  as 
assistant  commercial  manager. 

'Open  House'  Event 

WLOB,  housed  in  the  building 

of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle,  celebrated  with  an 
open  house  after  its  first  week 
on  the  air.  Some  2,500  visitors 
from  Claremont  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  watched  a  pro¬ 
gram  being  put  on  the  air,  while 
simultaneously  a  special  edition 
of  the  Daily  Eagle  was  printed 
and  published. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Eagle  and  manager  of 
WLOB,  has  announced  that  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  test  period  of  the 
FM  station  will  be  carried  out 
daily  from  3  to  9  p.m.,  and  will 
include  all  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
grams  planned  for  use  when  the 
station  begins  commercial  broad¬ 
casting. 

A  transmission  station  and 
tower  were  constructed  on  the 
top  of  Green  Mountain.  A  road 
running  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
summit  was  cut  through  a  forest. 


Pueblo  Station  Ready 
FIUVNK  S.  HOAG,  JR.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal  and 
president  of  Star  Broadcasting 
Co.,  has  announced  that  KCSJ 
will  go  on  the  air  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  will  be  af¬ 
filiated  with  Mutual. 

Frank  Quinn,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  KOB  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  will  be  station  manager. 
Studios  are  in  the  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal  building. 

Building  for  Richmond 

CONSTRUCTION  of  a  new 

$500,000  home  for  WRNL,  the 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
station,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Housing  Expediter. 

The  four-story  building,  with 
basement,  will  cost  $567,000,  and 
was  approved  as  a  hardship 
case,  since  the  station  has  re 
ceived  notice  to  vacate  its  pres¬ 
ent  quarters. 

Station  Briefs 

ABANDONMENT  of  plans  of  the 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  for  a  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  radio  station 
have  been  announced  by  the 
management.  Rising  costs  and 
slower  development  of  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  than  expect- 
ed  were  given  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  change  in  plans. 

Mark  T.  McKee  and  A1  Roller, 
wire  editor  and  sports  editor, 
respectively  of  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor  -  Leader,  are 
conducting  programs  on  the  FM 
station  WMLN,  owned  by  the 
newspaper.  McKee  handles  a 
newscast.  Roller  has  a  daily 
15-minute  sports  roundup. 

G.  F.  Reed,  manager  of  the 
Garden  City  (Kas. )  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  F.  D.  Conard,  owner 
of  KIUL,  have  announced  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Co.  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  250-watt  station. 

■ 

Press  Queries  Press 
For  Politics  Lowdown 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  used  a  survey  of  political 
writers  in  California,  'Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  to  de¬ 
termine  sentiment  for  Henry 
Wallace  as  a  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  for  President. 

Canvassed  by  telephone  were 
Ros5  Cunningham,  political 
writer  for  the  Seattle  Times; 
James  C.  Brown,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man;  Paul  Hauser,  political 
writer  for  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Kyle  Palmer,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Floyd  W. 
Healey,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Only  Palmer  gave  Wallace  a 
chance  in  his  state. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Orders 
Special  Tele  Equipment 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  highest 
powered  television  transmitter 
now  made  and  other  basic  tele¬ 
vision  station  equipment  will  be 
supplied  by  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  here  in  an  order  exceed¬ 
ing  $225,000  from  WGN,  Inc., 
for  its  new  television  station 
WGNA  enabling  programs  to  be 
projected  for  a  radius  of  45  miles 
from  Tribune  Tower. 


Dalgin  Tells 
Value  of  Ads 
'Grayed  Down’ 

Chicago — “No  advertiser  ct 
tell  beforehand  who  his  neiii 
bor  will  be,”  asserted  Ben  Di, 
gin,  director  of  art  and  repn> 
duction  for  the  New  York  Timt, 
in  explaining  to  advertising 
agency  production  men  why  the 
Times  “grays  down”  black  vii 
ues  in  all  copy  scheduled  fe 
that  newspaper. 

Dalgin,  who  performs  feats 
of  magic  to  illustrate  his  points 
spoke  before  more  than  ijj 
agency  executives  here  last  week 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Times,  at  which  the  paper’s  me 
chanical  department  chiefs  were 
present. 

Policy  Not  Always  Popular 

The  speaker  admitted  tlui| 
agencies  and  their  clients  dontl 
always  like  to  have  the  Times 
lighten  the  very  things  the  ad 
designer  tried  to  emphasize,  but 
he  said  that  such  a  policy  mairt; 
for  better  appearance  and  read 
ability  of  all  ads  in  the  paper 

“We  are  not  being  capricious, 
nor  arbitrary  merely  for  t.ie 
asking  of  being  so,”  Dalgin  ex 
plaint.  “Your  ad  is  at  the 
mercy  of  other  advertisers  whs 
seek  attention  through  copy  that 
shrieks  or  screams.  A  news 
paper  with  typographical  rules 
protects  the  advertiser  from 
ugly  ad  patterns  and  helps  make 
grayed-down  ads  more  attrac 
live.  Graying  costs  money, 
often  requiring  the  remaki.ig 
of  engravings  at  our  own  ei 
pense.” 

Dalgin  also  emphasized  that 
ads  with  big  black  masses  ofteu 
do  not  print  well,  but  whea 
black  areas  are  lightened  witt  a 
screen,  the  ad  plates  reproduce 
better  detail  when  printed, 
“You  may  not  agree  with  ui’ 
he  said,  “but  our  policy  is  based 
on  25  years  of  careful  research 
and  experience.” 

■ 

Crisis  Is  Met 

Sacramento,  Calif.— When  i 
strike  closed  local  bakeries,  thi 
Sacramento  Bee  sensed  an  op 
portunity  for  public  service  1 
four-page  folder,  6  by  9  inches 
was  rushed  into  production.  I 
contained  recipes  for  yeas 
breads,  rolls  and  variations  !oi 
baking  at  home. 
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liver  since  the  sea-faring  Phoenicians,  who  as 
early  as  1000  B.C.  sailed  forth  from  Tyre  to  trade 
with  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Copper  has 
been  used  in  the  building  of  ships.  The  ancients 
used  the  red  metal  because  it  was  workable  .  .  . 
and  durable.  And  historic  relics  prove  that  it 
served  them  well. 

Through  the  centuries  that  followed.  Copper 
continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  sailing  vessels.  Then,  in  1807,  came  a 
revolutionary  development — as  the  steam-pow¬ 
ered  “Clermont”  paddled  against  the  wind  from 
New  York  to  Albany.  When  steam  went  to  sea. 
Copper  was  called  for  still  another  service. 

For  trans-oceanic  crossings,  huge  quantities  of 
steam  are  necessary.  Hence,  in  order  to  carry  a 
minimum  amount  of  fresh  w'ater,  condensers 
were  installed.  The  exhaust  steam,  after  deliver¬ 
ing  its  power,  passes  over  a  bank  of  condenser 


tubes  through  which  cooling  sea  water  is  pumped, 
thus  condensing  the  steam  into  water  which  is 
recovered  and  re-used. 

But  even  more  important,  this  action  of  heat 
transfer  reduces  the  “back  pressure”  on  the  prime 
mover,  permitting  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
ship’s  engines.  This  results  in  substantial  operat¬ 
ing  economies. 

Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze  have  gained  pre¬ 
eminence  as  sea-going  metals  because  of  their 
freedom  from  rust,  high  thermal  conductivity, 
excellent  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  ready 
workability.  Just  as  Copper  Alloys  have  proved 
ideal  for  condenser  tubes,  head  and  baffle  plates, 
so  have  they  earned  their  place  in  pumps  and 
piping  ...  in  fittings  and  fastenings  .  .  .  and 
in  so  many  other  places  aboard  ship  where 
metal  is  used  to  serve  long,  and  well,  and 
economically. 


AnawndA 

from  miiw  to  conMmer 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  B  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  B  REFINING  COMPANY 
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PROMOTION 

Carrier  Boy  Story 


Subject  for 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  public  relations  possibil¬ 
ities  for  newspapers  contained 
in  the  carrier  boy  story  are 
more  than  ever  challenging 
these  days  when  the  nation  has 
an  aggravated  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  problem.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  more  papers 
haven't  done  as  enterprising  a 
job  in  this  direction  as  Cyrus 
H.  Favor,  circulation  manager, 
has  done  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y. ) 
Daily  Proas  and  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Mr.  Favor  has  just  published 
a  booklet  titled  "You  Can  Earn 
As  You  Learn.”  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  carrier  recruit¬ 
ment.  It  is  addressed  both  to 
the  boy  prospect  and  to  his  par¬ 
ents.  Specifically  for  these  it 
carries  a  table  showing  how 
much  the  carrier  can  earn  and 
save  and  detailing  the  complete 
insurance  coverage  the  boy  re¬ 
ceives. 

But  the  principal  public  re¬ 
lations  gimmick  the  booklet  con¬ 
tains  is  a  collection  of  state¬ 
ments  by  the  city’s  leading  male 
citizens  praising  the  carrier  ex¬ 
perience  for  building  character, 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
knowledge  of  business. 

Inspiration  for  fashioning  this 
kind  of  booklet  came  to  Mr. 
Favor  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Daily  Press  on  “Those  Douglas 
Kids,”  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  one  a  carrier,  the 
other  a  soda  jerk. 

Mr.  Favor  sent  reprints  of  the 
editorial  to  700  local  members 
of  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions 
and  Exchange  clubs,  along  with 
a  letter  inviting  their  comments 
on  the  value  of  the  carrier  ex¬ 
perience.  A  surprising  number 
of  these  local  leaders,  embrac¬ 
ing  every  field  of  public,  profes¬ 
sional  and  business  life,  had 
themselves  started  their  careers 
as  carriers. 

"The  response,”  Mr.  Favor 
writes,  “was  heavy  and  genuine. 
Local  school  officials  are  help¬ 
ing  us  get  the  booklet  into  the 
hands  of  every  schoolboy  from 
the  7th  grade  through  the  second 
year  in  high  school.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
by  processing  the  booklet  partly 
in  the  plant,  Mr.  Favor  was  able 
to  distribute  some  5,000  at  a 
cash  outlay  of  little  more  than 
$100. 

“The  booklet  suffers  some 
from  this  economy,”  he  notes, 
“but  projects  of  this  sort  become 
practical  at  that  price  whereas 
an  outside  cost  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  too  often  discour¬ 
ages  as  much  of  this  activity 
as  we  should  be  doing. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  job  a 
paper  in  almost  any  size  city 
could  do.  We  hope  it  will  build 
some  constructive  thinking  in 
our  coi^unity  that  will  be 
helpful  in  fortifying  us  against 
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future  misinformed  sniping 
from  do-gooders  who  feel  their 
interest  in  youth  is  unselfish 
while  ours  is  selfish.” 

Add  Youth 

NOR  IS  THE  carrier  story  the 

only  contribution  the  news¬ 
papers  make  toward  juvenile 
character  development.  In  Pas¬ 
adena,  for  instance,  the  Star- 
News  recently  filled  the  civic 
auditorium  with  3,000  high 
school  and  junior  college  kids, 
and  their  parents,  for  the  second 
annual  sports  jamboree. 

This  is  a  Star-News  promotion 
that.  Promotion  Manager  Lee 
Smith  confides,  is  devoid  of  di¬ 
rect  promotion  of  any  kind.  It 
is  d^icated  to  “better  bodies, 
better  brains,  better  living  in  a 
better  place" — a  commendable 
objective. 

Stars  of  stage,  screen  and  ra¬ 
dio  helped  Star-News  officials 
award  some  60  prizes  to  school 
champions  for  athletic  prowess, 
including  nine  special  awards  to 
national  champions  who  happen 
to  live  in  the  Pasadena  area. 

And  in  Philadelphia,  the  In-, 
quirer  recently  ended  its  an¬ 
nual  marbles  tournament  with 
the  Mayor  awarding  the  crowns 
to  the  city  boy  and  girl  cham¬ 
pions.  This  is  a  tournament  the 
Inquirer  has  been  promoting 
annually  for  eight  years  now. 
This  year’s  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  some  6,800  boys  and 
girls  having  taken  part. 

The  city’s  Bureau  of  Recrea 
tion  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  get  involved  in  this 
event,  too.  Next  week,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  winners  will  compete 
with  champions  from  other 
cities  in  a  five-day  national 
tournament  sponsor^  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

In  the  Bag 

METROPOLITAN  Group  Comics 

put  out  a  County  Circulation 
Breakdown  book  which  provides 
figures  for  their  42  papers  in  42 
cities.  Circulation  figures  are 
related  to  sales  potential  for 
the  total  Metropolitan  Group 
Comics  market.  For  each  coun¬ 
ty,  family  population,  circula¬ 
tion  and  percent  of  coverage 
figures  are  provided.  Well  de¬ 
signed  for  ease  of  use. 

In  1942  Amarillo.  Texas,  had 
about  160  wholesalers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Today  it  has  over 
400,  with  more  coming  in  all 
the  time.  The  story  is  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  shift  in 
the  distribution  picture  in  the 
Southwest,  Amarillo  now  being 
the  fifth  largest  distribution 
center  in  Texas.  To  get  this 
story  across,  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
News  has  just  issued  a  directory 
of  wholesalers,  distributors  and 
jobbers  in  its  territory,  listing 
also  their  major  lines.  Notes 
Paul  Allingham,  general  man¬ 


ager:  “These  directories  are  go¬ 
ing  like  hot-cakes.  Wholesalers 
and  distributors  are  doing  the 
mailing  for  us.” 

With  recent  adjustments  in 
the  State’s  tax  program  and  in 
freight  rates,  conditions  are 
highly  favorable  for  still  further 
industrial  expansion  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Which  leads  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  to  put 
out  a  quick  news  booklet  that 
carries  the  pleasant  title,  from 
a  hit  tune  from  the  hit  play 
“Oklahoma,”  “Oh,  What  a  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mornin’!” 


ead 


Baby  Edition 

PUBLISHER  Ed  Pierce  and 
Managing  Editor  W.  I.  Dove 
of  the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain 
Eagle,  a  weekly,  recommend  a 
“Baby  Edition.”  The  Eagle  ran 
a  48-page  edition,  established  its 
commercial  studio  just  started 
in  connection  with  ad  and  news 
photos,  and  increased  circula¬ 
tion.  The  section  carried  2,498 
inches  of  display,  plus  791 
inches  in  the  regular  paper — a 
gross  of  $2,146.96.  Pictures  of 
478  babies  were  printed,  the 
engraving  cost  being  $246.89. 
Advertisers  paid  for  their  own 
pictures  and  cuts. 


Meeting  Notebook 
AT  CIVIC  meetings  of  any  size, 
the  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade  distrib¬ 
utes  a  handy  “Welcome . ” 

Notebook,  containing  eight 
blank  pages  for  notes  of  the 
meeting.  On  the  inside  cover 
is  a  street  map  of  downtown 
Toledo.  The  back  cover  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the 
Blade. 

Subscription  Card 
THE  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  sends  postcards  to  va¬ 
cationers.  A  big  one,  with  a 
business  reply  section,  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  colored  comic 
sketches  of  popular  vacation 
themes.  The  message  reads: 
"We  sure  hope  you  have  a  swell 
time  .  .  .  and  when  you  come 
back  home,  all  refreshed  and 
happy  your  Star-News  will  be 
waiting  to  welcome  you  if  you’ll 
just  detach,  sign  and  mail  this 
postage  free  card.  .  .  .  Thanx.” 

Night  Depository 
NEWS  and  advertising  copy  for 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  News  can 
now  be  placed  on  holidays  and 
Sundays  in  a  mail-slot  deposi¬ 
tory  in  the  business  office  door 
of  the  News  building. 

■ 

Covers  Enders  Dam 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  re¬ 
cently  did  a  thorough  coverage 
job  of  the  Enders  Dam  dedica¬ 
tion  near  McCook,  Nebr.  By 
plane,  train  and  auto  the  paper 
sent  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  Lawrence  Robinson, 
chief  photographer,  supervised 
pictures.  Paul  Williams,  re¬ 
porter-cameraman,  caught  the 
pageantry  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos.  Emmett  Curry  wrote  the 
news  stories.  Later  the  World- 
Herald  published  a  four-page 
tabloid  souvenir  edition. 


Burecm  Offers  ^ 
More  Services 
To  Advertisers 

Further  expansion  of  adver 
tising  and  marketing  assistance 
offered  to  industry  by  the  Bu 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion,  is  reflected  in  a  new  edi 
tion  of  the  Bureau’s  booklet 
“Services  Available  to  Advertis 
ers  and  Advertising  Agencies.” 

The  Bureau’s  County  Market 
&  Media  Data  Index  has  beeti 
revised  to  include  the  latest 
1946  data  on  population,  esti 
mates  of  total  retail  sales,  food 
sales,  general  merchandise  sales 
and  drug  sales,  effective  buying 
income  and  gross  farm  income- 
among  the  125  categories  of  * 
facts  mechanically  tabulated  for  1 
every  one  of  the  3,072  U.  S.  ’ 
U.  S.  counties. 

Audit  Expands 

The  Continuing  Monthly  Gro 
eery  Audit,  financed  by  individ 
ual  newspapers  but  coordinated 
and  standardized  under  Bureau 
supervision,  now  has  10  markets 
in  the  sample-testing  stage.  Most 
of  these  will  be  producing 
monthly  sales  data  by  brands  by 
the  end  of  1947,  the  Bureau  said 
With  the  data  now  issued  for 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
and  Gary,  Ind.,  total  markeU 
will  number  14. 

The  Bureau’s  readership  data 
index,  based  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
now  includes  more  than  3.2W) 
national  ads,  on  which  a  wide 
range  of  information  is  quickly  . 
available  from  Bureau  files.  Ad 
vertlsements  are  classified  by 
product  type,  technique  and  size 

Other  services  include  stand 
ardized  consumer  brand  prefer 
ence  surveys  of  56  markets, 
liaison  with  individual  news 
papes  to  provide  detailed  local 
market  information,  and  the  Bu 
reau’s  service  of  sales  and  mar  | 
ket  analysis.  | 

Four  visual  presentations  are  ’ 
offered  for  showing  to  advertiser  v 
and  agency  groups :  “Grass  RooL« 
and  Greater  Profits,”  “Public 
Opinion  Is  Local,”  “More  Power 
in  Newspaper  Advertising,”  and 
“The  Daily  Newspaper.” 


MOVING? 

Y^HEN  moving,  help  us 
’’  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
anil  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  ro$ot  ““  domceSe, 
$S.OOt  Canmdn,  $SMt  fordVh 
$6.00. 
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More  Steel  Coming! 


It’s  been  hard  to  get  wire  nails.  We 
know  a  U.  P.  man  who  shopped  every¬ 
where  to  get  a  few  yards  of  chicken  wire. 
Then  there’s  an  editor  who’s  been  trying 
to  buy  a  few  lengths  of  pipe  for  his  coun¬ 
try’  place.  So  it  goes. 

This  shortage  has  hit  not  only  the  ton¬ 
nage  customers  such  as  automobile  and 
refrigerator  makers,  but  everyone. 

More  steel  is  on  the  way,  in  the  form  in 
which  people  want  it.  The  form  has  been 
the  big  botth'iieck,  since  more  and  more 
manufacturers  of  many  kinils  of  products 
have  turned  to  the  use  of  steel.  Bethlehem 
alone  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
new  finishing  capacity  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  to  facilitate  the  prompt  service  of 
our  customers  in  various  lines. 

Following  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of 
directors,  E.  G.  Grace,  Bethlehem’s  chair¬ 
man,  reported  to  the  press  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  spent  $23,000,000  on  expansion 
and  improvements  thus  far  this  year  and 
has  earmarked  $143,000,000  more  to  fin- 


”Steel  in  the  Making 

For  anyone  wriling  on  Ihe  .ahjcel 
of  Belhlehen.  ha.  |.ohlW.e.t  a 

brief  non-lechniral  liooklet  on  t  le 
proceMe.  from  the  use  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  throngh  Ihe  roiling  mill  .t^e., 
73  pages  mu.trate.1  with  line  ilraw- 
ing.  ami  photographs!  glo.Mry  of 

terms. 

Free  on  request.  Kimlly  elate  name, 
and  paper,  and  your  poeilion.  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Company,  Pnbliealion.  De- 
partment,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ish  construction  now  under  way. 

This  should  be  good  news  for  anyone 
who  has  struggled  with  house  repairs,  home 
building,  or  other  uses  of  steel  in  recent 
months. 

The  improvements  completed  or  under 
way  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail 
but  they  include  the  following: 

New  wire  equipment  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  will  help 
to  relieve  shortages  in  wire,  nails  and 
springs. 

Two  new  large  sheet  mills  at  Sparrows 
Point  which  will  add  to  the  supply  of  auto¬ 
mobile  body  sheets,  tin  plate  for  cans  and 
other  containers  and  many  other  sorts  of 
flat  formed  products. 

Expansion  of  the  department  for  the 
manufacture  and  coating  of  large  fabri¬ 
cated  pipe  at  Steelton,  Pa. 

Improvement  of  the  facilities  of  the 
sheet  mills  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Also  new 
steel  bar  mill  at  Lackawanna. 

Motlernization  of  the  tool  steel  depart¬ 
ment  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

New  electric  furnace,  blooming  mill  and 
bar  mill  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

More  detailed  literature  on  our  expan¬ 
sion  program  is  available  on  request. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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ANCAM  to  Meet 
June  23-26 
In  St.  Paul 

The  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
will  hold  its  27th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  June  23-26  at  the  Hotel 
Lowry,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  General 
chairman  for  the  meeting  is 
Thomas  J.  Hougnon,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  Program 
chairman  is  T.  Frank  James,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Leslie  J.  Cummings,  Van¬ 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Province,  the 
ANCAM  president,  will  preside. 

Following  reports  of  officers 
and  committee  chairmen  the 
opening  day,  the  classified  man¬ 
agers  will  be  welcomed  by  H.  H. 
Bidder,  publisher,  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  at  luncheon.  B.  H. 
Bidder,  president  and  editor  of 
those  papers,  will  be  the  main 
luncheon  speaker. 

The  conventioneers  will  view 
a  film  presentation  by  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  “Telephone  Courtesy,”  after 
which  two  group  discussions  will 
be  held  by  Carl  S.  Schweizer, 
Chicago  Sun,  and  Earl  W.  Beach. 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  on  papers 
with  large  or  small  telephone 
rooms. 

The  ANCAM  award  for  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  will  be 
made  at  Uie  close  of  the  opening 
day  by  Worth  Wright,  Pasadena 
Star  News  and  Post,  chairman 
of  the  associations  committee. 

On  the  second  day,  E.  D. 
Howerton,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  will  conduct  "A  Tour  of 
the  Continent  with  New  Sales 
Ideas.”  Classified  managers  from 
nine  areas  will  participate.  A 
one-act  selling  play,  “Nothing  to 
Lose  but  Orders,”  written  by 
Howard  Parish,  will  be  staged 
and  directed  by  Milton  W-erner, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Group  Discussions 

In  the  afternoon  group  dis¬ 
cussions  will  be  held  on  classi¬ 
fied  problems.  Charles  W.  Horn, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  will  pre¬ 
side  over  the  metropolitan  group 
and  E.  O.  McCann,  Decatur  ( Ill. ) 
Herald  &  Review,  over  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  group. 

John  F.  Lewis,  advertising 
director,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  will  open  the  third 
convention  day  with  a  talk  on 
“The  Advertising  Director  Ap¬ 
praises  Classifi^.”  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  director, 
Madison  ( Wis. )  Newspapers, 
will  discuss  “Betail  Display 
Ideas  Applied  to  Classified.” 

Walter  Lehmann,  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News,  is 
scheduled  to  talk  on  “How  to 
Keep  the  Classified  Columns 
Going  During  a  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  Strike,”  and  Herbert 
W.  Tushingham,  Camden  (N.  .) 
Courier-Post,  will  talk  on  the 
same  subject  relating  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  office  strike. 

_  Economics  in  classified  opera¬ 
tion,  administration  of  copy  and 
office  procedure  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  C.  F.  Maloney,  Denver 
Post.  Clarence  W.  Pierson,  credit 
manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  will  speak  on  "A  Credit 
Policy  for  Better  Classified  Vol¬ 
ume  and  Profit." 
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Plan  for  Printers 

Montreal — A  suggestion  that 
Canada  ease  immigration  laws 
to  admit  printers  in  displaced 
persons  camps  to  counteract 
the  “current  shortage”  of  print¬ 
ers  was  voiced  before  the 
annuol  convention  of  the 
Ontario  •  Quebec  Newspapers 
Association.  ' 

The  suggestion  came  from 
Adam  Sellar  of  Huntingdon, 
Quebec,  who  said  language 
was  not  a  barrier,  and  that 
in  his  experience  Polish  print¬ 
ers  who  came  to  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  had  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  short  time. 


New  Capital  Daily 

Washington — The  Washington 
Examiner,  tabloid-size  weekly 
will  become  a  daily  Sept.  2. 


Flooded  Areas 
'Bombed'  With 
Newspapers 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  —  A  big  na¬ 
tional  guard  plane  took  the 
News-Press  to  six  Northwest 
Missouri  towns  that  were  cut 
off  by  floods  recently  from  rail¬ 
road  and  motor  connections. 

Under  the  supervision  of 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Byrne  Logan, 
commanding  officer  of  the  180th 
light  bombardment  squadron, 
and  the  circulation  department 
of  the  News-Press,  bundles  of 
papers  were  loaded  on  a  C-47 
and  flown  to  the  water-sur¬ 
rounded  towns. 

Colonel  Logan  was  at  the  con¬ 
trols.  National  guardsmen  took 
in  their  stride  the  task  of  being 
flying  newspaper  boys.  Their 
problem  was  to  deliver  papers 
from  above,  not  from  the  street 
or  road  as  the  ordinary  carrier 
does.  They  had  gravity  to  aid 


them  and  they  had  the  ccHip. 
eration  of  citizens  at  the  towoi 
they  flew  over. 

Chillicothe  was  the  first  point. 
Practically  all  one  day  Chilli, 
cothe  was  an  island.  There  wu 
no  way  into  the  city  except  by 
air.  A  big  “X”  had  been  made 
in  a  field  and  the  flyers  aimed 
at  the  mark,  just  as  a  boy 
would  aim  at  a  front  porch. 

The  newspaper  "bombardier" 
kicked  out  the  bundles  and  crew 
watched  them  plunge  to  the  soft 
ground. 

From  Chillicothe,  which  had 
water  on  every  side,  the  plane 
flew  to  Brookfield,  Trenton, 
Milan,  Unionville  and  Princeton 

Papers  dropped  at  Princeton 
missed  the  town  by  a  mile  and  a 
half  because  of  a  mistake  in  sig¬ 
nals  and  fell  on  the  Austin  Min- 
shall  farm  near  the  Pine  School 


Daily  Renamed 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  has  been  renamed 
the  official  city  newspaper  by 
the  Madison  city  council. 


Sell  saddles  to 


...not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  Only  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  provides  the  exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  approach.  That  is  why  lS.5^c  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  70%  of  agencies  surveyed  rated  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  "excellent  or  very  good”  (Northwestern 
School  of  Journalism  Study). 


L 
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Commercial  Banking 
and  Ix>ans 

Foreign  Banking 

Executor  and  Trustee 
Services 

Investment  Review 
Accounts 

Custody  .Accounts 

Corporate  Trusteeships 
ami  Agencies 


Its  Growth  and  Industrial  Expansion 


The  Far  West 


Our  tar-w 


KJ  ur  tar-western  states  form  the  fastest-growing  section  in 
the  I  nited  States,  in  both  income  ami  population.  In  the 
Summer  issue  of  The  Index  is  featured  an  analy.sis  of  this 
impressive  growth  and  the  expansion  of  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

In  this  issue  also  appears  “  I'he  Container  ^ 

Industry”  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  wide 


awake,  expamiing  industry  which  has  emergevi 
in  the  postwar  era  a  ?2  hillion  activity — one  of 
the  principal  users  of  steel,  glass,  tin,  wood, 
paperboard  and  paper. 

copy  of  The  Index  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The 

Ne  w  York  Trust 
Co.VlP.\NY 

loo  Broadway 

Vladison  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Aaaociato  Dean.  Columbia  School  oi  lournaliam 


Folks  GIs  Fought  lor 
Live  in  Pyle's  Book 


HOME  COUNTRV.  by  Ermie  Pyle. 
New  York:  William  Sloane  Asso¬ 
ciates.  472  pp.  J3.75. 


IN  WRITING  of  George  Ade  in 

“Home  Country,”  Ernie  Pyle 
said  Ade  was  blessed  with 
ordinariness  —  an  ordinariness 
condimented  with  wit,  quick 
understanding,  and  natural  hu¬ 
mility.  Ade's  kind,  Pyle  said, 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Ernie  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  his  own  epitaph:  Not  for  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  but  for  his 
place  in  American  newspaper 
work.  Pyle  had  been  a  copy- 
reader  in  New  York  and  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  But  after  that  he  took 
to  the  road  as  an  extraordinary 
reporter  of  the  ordinary  people 
who  make  America. 

“Home  Country”  is  Amer¬ 
icana.  It  is  written  so  that  any 
straphanger  can  both  under¬ 
stand  it  and  relish  it.  Any  lit¬ 
erary  sophisticate  also  can  relish 
it  and  find  himself  reminded 
now  and  then  of  Thoreau.  The 
book  is  a  posthumous  collection 
from  the  piece-a-day  columns  of 
Ernie  Pyle  from  1935  to  1940. 
There  is  a  charming  homeliness 
and  ordinariness  about  his  de¬ 
liberately  loose-woven  style. 

‘Glimpses  oi  Wind' 

Agnes  Meyer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  did  more  good  for  some 
of  the  real  problems  of  ordinary 
Americans  when  she  wrote 
“Journey  Through  Chaos”  after 
a  few  months  of  roving.  There 
was  more  distinction  of  style  in 
Bob  Davis  of  the  New  York  Sun 
when  he  wrote  about  his  some¬ 
what  similar  travels.  There  is 
more  sheer  news  value  and  lean, 
perhaps  self-conscious,  writing 
in  the  currently  brilliant  "Hal 
Boyle's  Notebook,”  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

But  there  is  nothing  better 
in  American  literature  for  giv¬ 
ing  millions  of  hurried  readers 
interesting  glimpses  of  wind 
across  the  middle  western  plains, 
of  what  the  Grand  Canyon  looks 
like  to  a  tourist  and  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  gentle 
humor  of  the  many,  many 
people  who  really  are  America. 

I  remember  a  bum  who  sat 
wearily  and  indifferently  on  a 
curbstone  on  Michigan  Avenue 
in  Chicago.  HLs  hair  was  matted 
like  the  hermit’s  in  “Ivanhoe” 
and  there  were  vermin  in  it. 
Between  the  bum  and  the  show 
windows,  the  kaleidoscopic  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  of  Chicago  glit¬ 
tered  and  swirled. 

Ben  Hecht  stood  near  the  bum 
with  a  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter.  Hecht’s  hand  swept  the 
human  rapids  going  by:  pros¬ 
perous  men  in  business  suits, 
clerks  from  the  stores,  women 
from  the  Lake  Shore  in  $2,000 
furs. 

“Which  is  life?”  Hecht  asked 
the  reporter  “.  .  .  the  bum,  the 


entrepreneurs,  or  the  women  in 
mink?” 

The  reporter  knew  a  Hechtian 
line  was  a  borning,  so  he  did 
nothing  to  interfere. 

“Neither  is  life,”  Hecht  went 
on.  “Life  is  the  bum,  the  girls 
in  extravagant  clothes,  and  all 
that  is  in  between.” 

In  “Home  Country,”  you  get 
little  pictures  of  all  that  is  in 
between.  Ernie’s  eye  was  no 
Weegee  camera,  his  typewriter 
no  pen  of  Zola.  His  people  are 
the  people  you  meet  on  a  motor 
car  trip  across  this  country. 

Of  course.  Ernie  found  out  a 
little  more  about  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  than  the  average  tourist 
would  find.  He  tells  of  more 
human  nature,  more  humor  than 
the  non-journalist  would  see. 
And  he  lets  you  travel  vicari¬ 
ously  as  you  read;  travel  more 
than  anyone  who  wasn’t  paid  for 
it  could  travel. 

Ernie’s  Home  Country  col¬ 
umns  flow  easily,  informally, 
and  they  are  always  interesting. 
They  keep  making  you  smile 
and  say,  “Sure,  sure — I  know 
a  guy  just  like  that.”  But  most 
of  Ernie’s  readers  had  never 
quite  thought  of  the  guy  that 
clearly  before. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  American 
whose  wife  was  dragging  him 
through  the  Louvre  one  after 
noon.  I  know  the  man  hadn’t 
the  faintest  idea  whether  he  was 
looking  at  Raphaels,  Rembrandts 
or  Rodins,  and  didn’t  care. 

But  one  little  lady  in  ancient 
oils  caught  his  eye,  touched  a 
reminiscent  chord,  and  he  said 
apparently  to  me  but  principally 
to  himself:  “That’s  good.  She 
looks  just  like  my  aunt!” 

When  Ernie  writes  about  his 
mother  and  father,  he  writes 
about  so  many  people  who  are 
the  strength  of  the  country. 

Ernie's  Mother 

“My  mother  is  living  proof 
that  happiness  is  within  your¬ 
self.  For  a  whole  lifetime  she 
has  done  nothing  but  work  too 
hard,  and  yet  I  am  sure  she  has 
been  happy.  She  would  rather 
stay  home  now  and  milk  the 
cows  than  go  to  the  state  fair. 

“After  she  and  my  father  had 
been  married  30  years,  they 
took  a  trip  east  and  saw  Niagara 
Falls.  She  didn’t  want  to  go 
and  was  glad  to  get  back  home, 
but  did  admit  she  enjoyed  the 
trip.  The  highlight  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  which  included  Washington 
and  New  York,  was  a  night  in  a 
tourist  cabin  near  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  It  was  fixed  so 
nice  inside,  she  said,  just  like 
home.  She  talks  about  it  yet.” 

Commonly  you  hear  that 
Ernie  Pyle  violated  all  the  rules 
of  reporting:  that  he  had  no 
leads  and  too  many  opinions. 
But  his  writing  was  a  little  de¬ 
ceptive.  I’ll  bet  Ernie  chewed 
his  fingernails  over  first  para¬ 
graphs  as  much  as  anyone  in  a 
cityroom.  His  leads  were  sim¬ 
ple  but  eye-catching.  You  didn’t 
skip  them,  and  you  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  meant  the  first 


time  you  read  them  standing  up  pines,  after  she  had  been  cip. 
in  the  subway.  Take  this  one:  tured.  And  before  capture  there 
“Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  had  been  primitive  months  with 
my  father.  He  is  the  man  who  the  mountain  people  and  guer. 
put  oil  on  his  brakes  when  they  rillas — haunted,  hunted  days  and 
got  to  squeaking,  then  drove  to  nights  on  rice. 

Dana  and  ran  over  the  curb  Then  a  Jap  guard  took  her 
and  through  a  plate-glass  win-  to  another  temporary  intern- 
dow  and  right  into  a  dry-goods  ment,  one  of  the  converted 
store.”  houses  of  once  wealthy  Fiij. 

Who’s  going  to  stop  after  read-  pinos.  In  a  room  she  saw  an 
ing  those  two  sentences?  And  abandoned  piano,  and  she  forgot 
when  you  read  on  you  get  these  the  guard.  In  “Bread  and  Rice’ 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  sentences:  she  tells  it  this  way: 

“My  father  is  also  the  man  “A  piano  ...  it  was  as  if  the 
who  ran  with  Roosevelt  in  1932.  earth  itself  had  opened  up  and 
He  ran  for  township  trustee,  was  whirled  me  back  to  the  other 
the  only  Democrat  in  the  county  side  of  the  world  .  .  .  my  world: 
who  lost,  and  was  probably  the  the  world  I  had  lost  and  nearly 
happiest  man  who  listen^  to  forgotten  .  .  .  the  world  of  peace 
election  returns  at  night.  He  and  beauty  aivd  of  freedom  from 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  worse  fear  and  violence.  .  .  . 
than  being  township  trustee.”  “And  I  forgot  the  Jap  soldier, 
Isn’t  that  a  pretty  good  lead  forgot  that  I  was  a  prisoner  of 
for  a  profile?  And  isn’t  it  pretty  the  Japs,  forgot  everything  but  | 
terse  and  perhaps  studiedly  that  here  was  a  piano.  .  .  .  And  I  ( 
loose  construction?  sat  down  and  played  Bach’s  Eng 

Ernie’s  informality  can  be  il-  lish  Suite  in  D.  Minor  and  the 
lustrated  from  almost  any  page  music  dropped  from  my  fingers 
in  his  book.  In  a  rather  full  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  in  me 
profile  of  Cannon  Ball  Baker,  all  these  months  to  be  bom 
the  following  paragraph  is  about  and  I  wanted  to  weep  as  I 
as  informal  as  any  of  the  others:  played.  .  .  .” 

"He  weighed  225  pounds,  and  “Bread  and  Rice”  is  more  than 
he  thought  that  if  God  had  one  an  authentic  account  of  life  for 
special  piece  of  work,  it  was  a  Americans  in  the  Philippines 
big  thick  steak.  He  was  the  during  the  Jap  occupation.  It 
steak-eatingest  man  I  ever  heard  is  that,  all  right,  with  an  au- 


of.  Sometimes  ate  four  a  day.  thenticity  vouched  for  by  Ed- 
And  boy,  I  mean  big  ones — the  gar  Snow  and  Carlos  P.  Ro- 
kind  that  would  ordinarily  do  mulo.  But  the  book  is  also  ex- 
a  whole  family.  traordinarily  sensitive  writing 

“On  these  devastating  coast-  about  the  search  for  new  values 
to-coast  runs,  where  he  drove  on  when  the  ways  of  life  change, 
and  on  with  no  sleep  or  rest,  he  It  is  incisive  characterization, 
existed  solely  on  steaks,  hash-  It  is  a  story  of  suffering  and 
brown  potatoes,  and  black  cof-  courage,  and  of  spiritual  vie 
fee.  On  one  fast  trip  he  wired  tory.  Bread  is  the  Occident, 
ahead  to  have  the  biggest  steak  Rice  the  Orient, 
in  town  waiting  for  him.  It  was  This  book  of  excellent  report 
ready,  and  a  yard  long.  Baker  ing  is  one  of  the  first  ventures 
downed  her  with  relish,  and  in  publishing  by  the  Thurston 
then  his  restaurant  friend  told  Macauley  Associates.  Thurston 
him  it  was  horse  meat.  Baker  Macauley  was  formerly  a  for- 
hadn’t  known  the  difference.”  eign  correspondent  for  the  In- 
War  does  strange  things  to  ternational  News  Service, 
fame.  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  these  ■ 


vignettes  of  American  life  for  ivyr^^ 

five  years  before  the  war.  He  Montgomery  JNamed 


was  a  columnist.  And  t^here  ExeC.  Ed.  in  Phoenix 
were  a  lot  of  columnists.  Came  _  .  . 


the  war  and  Ernie  Pyle  was  an  Phoenix,  Arlz. — Harry  Mont 


international  figure,  the  GI’s  gomery,  who  recently  resigned 


ablest  Boswell  as  Associated  Press  chief  of  bu- 

But  when  Ernie  s  war  books  reau  for  New  Mexico,  has  been 
were  bestsellers  and  soldiers’  appointed  executive  editor  of 
families  and  foreign  statesmen  Ari^na  Republic  and 

were  giving  him  their  accolade,  Phoenix  Gazette,  Robert  C.  Hail, 
Ernie  himself  said,  ”I  hope  my  assistant  publisher,  announced. 
home  country  columns  get  into  .  years,  Montgomery  was 


For  10  years,  Montgomery  was 


a  book.  They  are  the  best  writ-  charge  of  AP  operations 


ing  I  ever  did.” 


Arizona,  and  was  once  the 


He  probably  was  right,  youngest  chief  of  bureau  in  tte 


“Home  Country”  is  calmer  writ-  organization.  In  1944  he  left 
ing  and,  except  for  the  physical  Phoenix  to  direct  AP 
danger  involved  in  war  corre-  Minnesota  and  North  and 
spondence,  “Home  Country”  was  South  Dakota.  The  New  Mex- 
more  difficult  writing.  It  puts  ‘co  assignment  followed.  Mont- 
flesh  and  blood  you  can  recog-  gomery  is  a  graduate  of  Tex* 
nize  on  the  figures  of  our  census.  Tech,  where  he  foimded  tne 
It  draws  in  fine  lines  in  our  campus  newspaper.  The  Tort- 
living  room  those  remote  little  odor, 
places  on  our  country’s  map.  ■ 

Cornerstone  Item 

Sensitive  Writing  Newark,  N.  J.-A  copy  of  the 

By  Woman  Reporter  magazine  section  of  last  Sun 

„  day’s  Newark  News,  auto- 

v’^^P’  tI  Ti?“'  graphed  by  Edward  W.  Scuddtt 
bens.  New  York:  Thurston  Mac-  rv  a 

auley  Associates.  235  pp.  $3.00.  Publisher  and  a  ^jj 

Princeton’s  class  of  190J,  was 
HEAVY  CELL  DOORS  of  medi-  among  items  placed  in  the  con 
eval  Jap  prisons  had  clanged  nerstone  of  the  university’s  new 
shut  on  Doris  Rubens,  American  $6,000,000  Firestone  Memoria 
newspaper  woman  in  the  Philip-  Library. 


Sensitive  Writing 
By  Woman  Reporter 
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News  Editors; 
Editorial  Writers; 

Your  Community  is  dependent 
upon  the  Merchant  Marine  .  .  . 

9 

Who  needs  an  adequate  American  Flag  Merchant  Marine? 
American  Shipowners? — Housewives? — Maritime  Labor? 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy? 

American  Farmers? — Retail  Storekeepers — Manufacturers? 

American  Factory  Workers?  Miners?  Millers?  Weavers?  Electri¬ 
cal  Workers?  Shoemakers?  Candlestick  Makers?  Canners?  Bottlers? 
Steel  Makers?  Aiitoinohile  Workers?  Radio  Technicians?  and  count¬ 
less  other  Americans? 

The  answer  IS  obvious — EVERYONE  in  America  needs  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  to  assure  the  national  defense  and  economic  welfare. 

Today,  there  is  a  real  need  for  every  American  to  put  his  personal 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  dedicate  his  support  to  keeping  the  American 
Flag  flying  on  the  30-odd  essential  trade  routes  that  provide  access  for 
our  citizens  and  commerce  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Merchant  Marine  is  too  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  to  he  ignored,  too  vital  to  American  commerce 
to  he  kicked  around  at  home  and  abroad,  too  vital  to  the  national  defense 
to  he  sabotaged  by  petty  thinking. 

Our  Merchant  Marine — like  our  country — is  a  national  heritage  worth 
fighting  for.  It  is  time  every  American  realized  this. 

For  Information  Apply  Public  Relations  Department 


American  Export  Lines 
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dispatches  giving  the  viewpoig; 
on  UMT  of  the  teen  age  yo«| 
sters  who  are  most  affected. 

Sixteen  -  year  -  old  David  D 
Lewis,  a  junior  at  Pelh® 
N.  Y.,  high  school,  flew  to  Fcr 
Knox  to  obtain  the  two-part  il¬ 
lustrated  story.  Dave  is  the 
son  of  NEA’s  executive  editor 
Boyd  Lewis. 


In  the  Cards 

CHARLES  H.  GOREN.  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  bridge  writer  and  world's 
top-ranking  player,  added  still 
another  title  to  his  long  list  of 
championships  June  15.  when  he 
captained  the  team  which  won 
the  Mississippi  Valley  crown. 


Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Organizes  Syndicate 


bureau,  in  excessive  zeal  for  WHEN  President  Truman  s  Ad  Board  Meeting  Set 
building  up  its  personnel  and  visory  Committee  announced  The  Greenbrier  HoU 
functions,  to  produce  such  news-  report  recently  favoring  White  Sulphur  Springs,  V( 

paper  features  for  competitors  Universal  Military  Training,  edi-  has  set  aside  the  dates,  D 
ot  Acme.  tors  of  newspapers  which  sub-  19  for  the  fall  meeting  ( 

scribe  to  NEA  Service  had  on  Governing  Board  of  the  B 
'Blondie'  on  Page  One  their  desks  ready  for  release  two  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

KING  FEATURES’  Blondie  re 
cently  was  lifted  out  of  its 
usual  spot  and  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times. 

The  occasion  was  to  illustrate 
a  King  publicity  release  report¬ 
ing  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
Dutch,  who  worship  the  art  of 
bus  catching  as  a  popular 
science,  have  conceded  that  Dag- 
wood  “Boomstead”  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  all.  So  reported  Jim  Cole¬ 
man,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  cor¬ 
respondent. 


that  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail 
has  formed  a 
feature  service. 

The  new  Can- 
adian  syndicate 
wlil  as 

the  New 

York  Post  Syn-  M 

dicate,  Inc.,  in 
the  Dominion,  it  IHHH 
was  stated.  In 
addition  to  the  Moseley 
Post  roster,  the 

G  &  M  Syndicate  will  offer  a 
full  “fast”  news  picture  serv¬ 
ice,  special  newspaper  feature 
articles,  editorial  cartoons  and 
other  general  features. 

The  photo  service  to  Canadian  When  the  story  reached  the 
and  U.  S.  newspapers  will  be  a  Standard-Times  editors,  they  de¬ 
major  keynote  in  the  syndicate's  cided  to  delay  it  until  Chic 
operations,  it  was  said.  Manager  Young  again  showed  Dagwood 
of  the  new  syndicate  is  Douglas  catching  a  bus  after  one  of  his 
W.  Moseley,  who  joined  the  record  dashes.  The  June  5  strip 
Globe  &  Mail  recently  after  nine  could  not  have  better  filled  the 
years  with  British  United  Press,  bill  if  it  had  been  drawn  to 

order.  And  the  copydesk  did  the 

Fotocast  Copy  Opposed 
A  BRIEF  filed  by  Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president  of  NEA-Acme  ’Glance'  in  Demand 
Service,  with  the  Appropriations  HOPEFUL  wishing  of  Dick 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Tracy’s  followers  for  a  peek 
Senate  raises  a  question  as  to  at  Glance  magazine  and  Sparkle 
how  far  a  Government  agency  plenty  to  relieve  the  suspense 
can  go  in  lifting  an  idea  from  a  Chester  Gould  left  them  in  for 
private  firm  and  making  it  a  week  brought  no  results  at 
available  to  competitors.  local  news  stands  in  Mont- 

The  issue  revolves  around  a  gomery.  Ala.,  though  operators 
report  that  the  Weather  Bureau  reported  plenty  of  requests,  “in- 
contemplates  duplication  of  the  eluding  some  very  prominent 
Acme  Fotocast,  a  weather  map  people  ” 

Green’s  News  Stand  on  the 
For’pjf  thoroughfare  reported 

Acme  “jjaif  a  hundred”  requests  for 

snnaht  nnfhino  frr.m  Glance.  City  News  Agency  op- 
..  s<mght  nothing  from  orator  was  careful  to  say 

not  Tr^lv nther  ^hat  some  customers  asked  for 

Glance  “with  tongue  in  cheek,” 

Snnnii’no  added  he  wished  he  “had 

Ferguson  s  opposing  use  go^ie  copies  for  sale.” 

Ed.  Sullivan  in  a  column  last 

Sfssfng  S  ^tendaiS  weatK^  "‘’’"‘"ated  B.  O.  Plenty  as 

head  man  on  Fathers  Day. 
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Ri^sponsibilit 


Your 


newspaper  has  i 
responsibility  for  tht 
the  moral 

and  spiritual  life  of  your 
community. 

You  promote  your  local 
*1  ^  commercial  establish- 

ments.  You  support  civic 
fjia-  ^  drives  and  national  wel¬ 

fare  campaigns.  But— 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  civic  life  of  any  community  will 
suffer  If  lawlessness.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  continue  on 
the  increase. 


b  oth 
Frar 
■ithlyr 
womai 
"Wife'] 


True,  It’s  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  build  character  and 
develop  the  spiritual  life  of  Its  children  and  citizens.  But  the 
newspaper  that  is  alert  to  Its  own  responsibility  should  lend  its 
power  and  Influence  in  support  of  the  local  churches — through 
Its  editorial  and  news  departments — AND  THROUGH  ITS  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SPACE. 

The  Keister  “Support  the  Church"  weekly  series  of  ads  was 
developed  by  a  church-minded  newspaper  publisher  and  his 
associates  to  satisfy  your  demand  for  a  modern,  attractive  church 
advertising  feature.  Already  appearing  In  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  these  weekly  ads  are  making  a 
dent  in  America’s  millions  of  unchurched. 

The  Keister  ads  have  sparkle,  yet  churchly  dignity.  Human- 
Interest  Illustrations  and  zestful  down-to-earth  copy  combine  to 
make  the  Church  and  its  purpose  appeal  to  the  Individual. 

Three  methods  of  sponsorship  have  worked  well.  1.  By  a  single 
large  local  Industry  Interested  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  employees  and  citizens.  2.  By  a  group  of  laymen  and  business 
establishments  interested  In  community  service.  3.  By  a  group 
of  local  churches  as  a  cooperative  non-denomlnatlonal  promotion 
project.  Some  papers  are  using  our  smaller  mats  as  editorial 
feature. 

All  ads  furnished  in  mat  form  complete  In  3  and  5-column  sizes, 
suitable  for  use  from  27  column-inches  up  to  whole  pages.  Bates 
are  based  on  size  of  mats  and  circulation. 

While  newsprint  Is  scarce — use  this  feature  for  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  builds  a  better  community! 
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Chicago  News 
Woman's  Page 
Pops  a  Surprise 

Chicago — A  lot  of  chuckles,  a 
sprinkling  of  grouches  and  a 
{(f  gems  of  sage  advice  formed 
Ihe  composite  results  of  the  Chi- 
;tgo  Daily  News’  gesture  June 
14  when  it  turned  over  the  edit- 
jig  of  its  woman's  page  to  a 
itaff  of  “mere  men.”  It  was  a 
jibute  to  Father's  Day. 

Man  readers  of  the  woman's 
page  are  constantly  sending  us 
constructive  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  so  .  .  .  the  women 
inters  of  this  page  decided  to 
ft  dads  have  their  day,”  wrote 
lUrriott  Taylor,  woman's  edi- 
w,  in  explanation  of  the  pic- 
-jires  of  bewhiskered  visages 
1  hat  leered  from  the  columns  of 
Iber  department  on  the  eve  of 
'Father’s  Day. 

But  Pop  proved  he  can  be 
paite  as  trite  as  daughter  when 
comes  to  chattering  about  this 
indthat.  As  evidence,  consider 
he  elation  displayed  by  Dickin- 
idoTate,  a  lumber  dealer  pinch- 
aitting  for  Violet  Meyer  in  her 
beauty  hint  column,  when  he 
hrieked  under  a  two-column 
bead  that  he  had  found  a  lip- 
'sick  remover  that  works.  Tate's 
boon  to  the  well-groomed  bache¬ 
lor  was  guaranteed  to  “leave  no 
snudge  on  lips  or  collar.” 

Eugene  Lysen  of  a  large  life 
asurance  company  subbed  for 
.nice  Bennett,  whose  food  ar- 
ales  and  recipes  appear  daily. 
Lysen,  a  married  man,  modestly 
refrained  from  telling  his  read¬ 
ers  how  to  cook,  but  he  did  go 
bo  far  as  to  suggest  sprightly 
Jronversation  as  a  ready  means 
ioi  adding  a  dash  of  tabasco  to 
jja  otherwise  drab  repast. 

^  Franklin  Miller,  batting  for 
eAthlyn  Deshais,  writer  of  the 
woman's  club  column  found. 
Wife's  Club  Activity  Stimulat- 
ag."  But  then  Miller  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  large  automobile  sales 
company. 

,  Frank  Sinatra  essayed  to  sub- 
jb’dtute  for  Val  Lauder  in  her 
pieen  Teen  feature.  Wrote  Frank 
astern  words: 

.  Believe  me,  the  tie  your 
father's  interested  in  isn’t  one 
fie  hangs  around  his  neck.  He’s 
laore  concerned  about  the  tie 
■that  exists  between  you  and 
dim.  He  wants  to  know,  if  it’s 
,a  little  frayed  around  the  edges, 
•hose  fault  it  is. 

So  after  you’ve  spent  a  fast 
single  sack  and  bought  dad  20  good 
welfare  cgars.  give  him  what  he  really 
islness  ‘Sits  on  Father’s  Day;  a  little 
group  a  little  time  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.” 
notion  ^  ■ 

lltorltl  Memorial  Tablet 

Deihoit  —  On  Memorial  Day, 
sizes  Detroit  News  unveiled  a 
’  tablet  commemorating 

Ba  I  he  services  of  397  employes  in 
Wd  War  II.  It  is  in  the  main 
pbby  of  the  News  Building. 
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Teachers  Plan 
2-Day  Parley 

Third  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
will  take  place  in  Chicago  June 
27  28  to  grapple  with  problems 
confronting  expanded  and  ac¬ 
celerated  journalism  education. 

Topics  ranging  from  the  train¬ 
ing  of  women  for  specialized 
journalistic  fields  to  making  ap¬ 
plied  instruction  in  copyread¬ 
ing.  news  photography  and  ad¬ 
vertising  more  realistic  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  administrators. 


Group  Named 
For  Merger 
Of  2  PR  Units 

Plans  for  merger  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Public  Relations  Counsel 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  joint  committee,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  19. 

With  700  members,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  merger 
proposal.  There  was  one  nega¬ 
tive  vote.  ACPR’s  membership 
is  largely  in  the  West,  middle- 
west  and  Canadian  areas. 

NAPRC  voted  unanimously  to 
authorize  the  proposal.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  of  around  400  is  largely 
in  the  middlewest  and  New 
York  areas. 

The  committee  will  be  guided 
in  deliberations  by  a  statement 
of  objectives  and  principles  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  memberships  and 
prepared  by  Averell  Brough¬ 
ton,  New  York  City  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  consultant. 

Servin*?  with  Broughton  as 
NAPRC  representatives  are 
Homer  Calvert,  New  York  City, 
and  Samuel  Fuson.  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

ACPR’s  representatives  are: 
Dr.  Rex  F.  Harlow,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Virgil  L.  Rankin,  San 
Francisco:  and  Edgar  A.  Waite, 
San  Francisco. 

■ 

Annenberg  to  Build 
Phila.  Sports  Arena 

Philadelphia — Triangle  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  of  which  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  is  an  integral 
part,  plans  to  build  a  large  sports 
arena  in  the  central  city  area, 
with  facilities  for  televising 
programs. 

This  was  disclosed  this  week 
with  announcement  by  Walter 
H.  Annenberg  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  Philadelphia  Arena, 
at  46th  and  Market  streets  in 
West  Philadelphia,  which  he 
will  operate  until  the  new  build¬ 
ing  project  can  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Annenberg  said  the  new 
arena  would  house  all  of  the 
activities  of  his  radio  station 
WFIL. 
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Memorial  Forecast 

Ci^KSBURG,  W.  Va.— Instead 
1  the  weather  forecast,  the 
Jwinorial  Day  ear  on  the  Clarks- 
Ti^ews  read:  “FORECAST— 
wla  War  III  unless  hate,  greed 
“  poverty  are  stamped  out.” 


Plea  for  Negro  Press 

Washington  —  The  CIO  has 
called  upon  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  admit  “qualified  Negro 
newsmen”  to  press  galleries 
without  regard  to  whether  they 
represent  dailies  or  weeklies. 


^BITOR  a,  PUBLISH  ER  for  Jan*  21.  1947 


WHEN’  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  and  the  late  Williaia 
.\llen  White  launched  the  Overseas  News  .\gency  in 
1940,  backgrounding  the  news  was  one  of  those  little  luxuries 
that  most  editors  were  content  to  leave  to  the  news  weeklies 
and  a  handful  of  columnists  relying  on  morgue  and  memory 
to  illuminate  the  spot  in  spot  news. 


In  the  ensuing  seven  years,  ON.\  has  taken  backgrounding 
out  of  the  luxury  class  and  into  the  necessity  file.  ON.\  has 
carved  its  name  deep  in  the  news  world  as  the  byline  of 
background.  Its  news  and  feature  file  has  set  a  new  pattern 
in  the  coverage  of  international  affairs,  one 
that  has  met  with  favor  among  newspapers  of 
all  circulation  categories,  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation. 

.\nd  in  their  ceaseless  efforts  to  give  spot 
background  coverage  to  the  spot  news,  ON.\ 
corresjxmdents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
SWOPE  tracked  big  exclusives  time  after  time,  pro- 
ON A  chairman  viding  dieiit  papers  with  important  beats  of 
anywhere  from  a  full  day  to  several  weeks. 
The  ON.\  file  not  only  serves  to  fill  in  the  blank  spots  in 
today’s  big  headlines,  it  points  the  way  to  tomorrow’s  top  heads. 


ON’.V  staffers,  drilled  in  the  job  of  objective  background 
reporting,  have  swiftly  forged  to  the  top  among  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  Pick  up  such  newspapers  as  the  Denver  Post, 
Detroit  News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
New  York  Post,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  see  more  and  more 
such  bylines  as  Constantine  Poulos  (Balkans)  Landrum  Boll¬ 
ing  (Berlin)  Denis  Plimmer  (London)  Claire  Neikind 
(Rome)  Norah  Pines  (Buenos  .\ires)  Mal¬ 
colm  Hobbs  (Washington)  and  the  star 
analysts  Owen  Lattimore,  Donald  Bell  and 
Harold  J.  Laski. 

Editors  are  saying  wonderful  things  about 
the  0\.\.  Says  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  New  York 
Post:  “ON.-V  is  unique  in  its  ability  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  news  without  sacrificing  ac¬ 
curacy.”  Says  Fred  Colvig,  Denver  Post:  “terrific’' 

"...  Plimmer  is  terrific.”  Says  R.  B.  Herder, 

St.  John’s  (Nfld)  Evening  Telegram:  "...  the  best  service 
we  have.” 


VV’e  invite  you  to  sample  the  ON.\  file  and  see  for  yourself 
why  it  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time. 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  PARK  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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‘Newspaper’  Includes 
Comics,  Court  Rules 


By  Albert  C.  Bressert.  Jr. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.— Federal  Judge 
Thomas  F.  Meaney  took  four 
pages  and  1,059  words  here  last 
week  to  determine  judicially  the 
proper  journalistic  niche  of  Lil 
Abner  et  al. 

The  Sunday  comic  supple¬ 
ments,  he  found,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  modern  newspaper — 
“for  good  or  ill.”  ' 

The  finding  was  contained  in 
an  opinion  in  which  Meaney  up¬ 
held  the  defendant,  the  Mirror  i 
Transportation  Co.  of  North  Ber-  i 
gen,  N.  J.  Friedman  Express.  1 
Inc.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  had 
brought  an  injunction  to  compel 
the  firm  to  operate  under  ICC  i 
regulations. 

Mirror  argued  its  business  is  I 
the  interstate  transportation  of  i 
Sunday  supplements,  that  such  * 
supplements  are  integral  parts  1 
of  newspapers  and  that  news-  ' 
paper  carriers  are  not  required  1 
to  observe  major  ICC  regula-  1 
tions.  i 


scanning  public  prompted  this 

concern  for  the  producers  of  £l6lCUi  VJTXOUp 
"^‘^nd^who  shall  say  that  the  of  ANPA  NCDlieS 

elders  of  the  family,  as  well  as  ^*  *  •■*^*  * 
juniors,  are  not  enraptured  by 

the  adventures  of  the  Yellow  J^At^UUllveS 

Kid  Mutt  and  Jeff,  Superrnan,  william  E.  O'Brien,  adverfc. 
Lil  Abner.  Joe  Palooka,  Orphan  director  of  the  Buto 

Annie  and  the  other  miscellane-  V  1  rouripr  •  Fj*nr(.»  ^ 

ous  improbabilities  which  ap-  iJn  nLS T  meSr  "of  £ 
peal  to  the  minds  of  our  day,  Retail  committee  of  the  ^ 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ^eau  of  Advertising.  ANW^ 

{f;  George  Grinham.  committM 

the  oWer  members  of  a  family  chairman  and  retail  advertisini 
are  to  be  considered,  ^ofar  as  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
their  newspaper  predilections  Globe-Democrat,  has  announce 
are  concerned.  Appointments  have  also  been 

No  Opinion  on  Quality  made  to  the  Retail  Committees 
Anticipating  the  conjectures  sub-committees,  according  to 
that  last  paragraph  might  invite,  Mr  Grinham. 
the  court  hastily  explained;  Chairmen  and  members  are: 

“References  to  these  cartoon  Executive  Committee  •—  Mr, 
figures  are  contained  in  editorial  Grinham,  chairman;  Herbert  G. 
comments,  which  it  might  be  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazttte, 
noted  in  passing,  could  possibly  vicechairman;  Charles  J.  Davis, 
account  for  the  seeming  famil-  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
iarity  of  the  court  with  such  and  Bulletin,  secretary;  and  Don 
antic  personalities.”  Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.i 

The  court,  skirting  other  judi-  .  George  G.  Steele, , 

cial  involvements,  conclude :  Philadelphia  _  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

“It  is  not  for  this  court  to  ex-  both  past  chairmen  of  the  He 
press  an  opinion  of  the  quality  tail  Committee.  | 

of  the  commodity  in  question  or  Finance  Committee — ^Mr.  Grin  ) 

its  educational  value.  Suffice  it  bam,  Mr.  Wyman,  and  Mr.  ( 
to  say  that  the  foregoing  con-  ^  ,  I 

siderations  lead  to  the  conclu-  Publicity  Committee— Mr.  Wy- 1 

sion  that  comic  supplements,  so  man,  chairman;  Louis  E.  Hein- ! 
called,  for  good  or  ill,  are  to  be  Madison  (Wis. )  New^- j 

deem^  to  be  within  the  term  pcrs;  L.  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sm:  I 
newspaper.  .  .  .”  H.  H.  MacLean,  Scripps-Howard  I 

■  Newspapers;  William  S.  Wad  I 

dell,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  ! 
KACOrrrr'Vl  Atkinson,  Seattle  I 

ivlCinO  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  I 

kT  1  Chain  Store  Committee-Mr. ! 

ISSUGO  MacLean,  chairman;  Mr.  Bern- 

^  _  ard;  Mr.  Steele;  Thomas  J.  Ckxh 

Kv  rane.  New  York  Daily  Newt: 

Knott;  Mr.  Heindel;  and 
First  issue  of  a  monthly  news-  O'Brien, 

letter,  “Newspaper  Research  Mat  Service  Committee:— Earl 
Memo,”  designed  to  acquaint  Maloney,  Peoria  Newspapers, 
advertising  and  marketing  re-  bic.,  chairman;  Mr.  Heindel: 
searchers  with  information  about  A.  Barford,  Canadian  Ob- 
the  newspaper  industry’s  na-  server,  Sarnia,  Ont.;  George 
tional  research  program,  was  Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 
published  this  week  by  the  Bu-  server  and  Reporter;  Richard 
reau  of  Advertising,  American  Hale,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times; 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Mr.  O’Brien, 
tion.  Special  Days’  Committee— Mr 

Prepared  under  the  direction  Heindel,  chairman;  Mr.  Stewart; 
of  William  G.  Bell,  research  di-  Mr.  Waddell;  Mr.  Hale;  Mr.  At 
rector,  “Newspaper  Research  kinson. 

Memo”  will  be  based  on  up-to-  Sales  Training  Committee- 
the-minute  statistics  developed  Mr.  Steele,  chairman;  Mr.  Davu: 
by  the  research  program,  includ-  Mr.  Bernard;  Mr.  Cochrane;  Mr. 


of  the  Sunday  newspaper  reader 
is  concerned  with  salesinanship, 
fiction  and  mental  titillators 
rather  than  the  exposition  of 
news.  Enormous  amounts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  are  the  main  sources 
of  revenue  of  daili^,  weeklies 
and  monthlies.  Without  this 
financial  return,  the  general  and 
extensive  coverage  of  news, 
local,  national  and  world  wide, 
would  be  impossible;  and  the 
more  valuable  functions  of  the 
newspaper  would  be  severely 
handicapped  and  circumscribed. 

“All  of  this  melange  is  con¬ 
tained  in  what  are  known  as 
special  sections  of  the  paper. 
There  is  the  advertising  section. 


Chairmen  and  members  are: 
Executive  Committee  —  Mr. 


ludicial  Analysis 

Meaney,  a  colorful  jurist  in 
an  otherwise  drab  domain, 
noted,  in  part: 

“Indubitably  the  original  con¬ 
cept  of  what  constituted  a  news¬ 
paper  was  confined  to  a  publica¬ 
tion  containing  a  recital  of  cur¬ 
rent  events,  with  comments  and 
opinions  on  them  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  import.  'Whether 
the  term  has  such  a  limited  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  present  time  is 
another  matter. 

“The  present  day  newspaper, 
in  addition  to  carrying  ‘items 
of  general  news  interest,’  con¬ 
tains  enormous  quantities  of 
advertising,  political  comment, 
chess  problems,  cross  word  puz¬ 
zles,  what  are  called  (and  very 
often  with  lamentable  accuracy) 
comics,  and  special  features  of 
unending  variety.  The  sum  total 
is  known  as  a  newspaper  and 
generally  regt^rded  as  such. 

“The  proportion  of  news  items 
to  advertisements  and  special 
features  varies  with  different 
papers;  and  in  the  Sunday  Issues 
of  metropolitan  journals  which 
are  imposing  in  bulk,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  in  contents,  the  proportion 
of  news  to  the  rest  of  the  printed 
and  pictured  matter  is  but  small. 

AM  Thia  for  News 

“News  of  world  shattering  im¬ 
port  will  be  conveyed  to  readers 
in  far  less  space  than  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  calling  attention  to  con¬ 
traptions  for  shapely  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  female  figure,  or 
for  perfume  guaranteed  to  slay 
the  most  recalcitrant  misogynist, 
or  for  conveying  the  reminder 
that  even  your  best  friends 
won’t  tell  you. 

“Reports  of  discussions  at  the 
United  Nations  Organization  or 
ecclesiastical  synods  yield  in 
amount  of  line-space  to  paid  re¬ 
cital  of  the  ultimate  in  boudoir 
furnishings  or  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment 

“The  greater  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  furnished  for  the  edification 


home,  magazine,  financial,  sports 
and  news  sections,  each  with  its 
appeal  to  various  members  of 
the  family.  The  collection  in  its 
entirety  is  recogniz^  as  a  news¬ 
paper  and  is  carried  and  dis¬ 
tributed  as  such  without  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  sections.  Each  section 
is  thus  an  integral  part  of  the 
newspaper  .  .  .  because  it  has 
assumed  the  character  of  the 
journal  of  which  it  is  a  part  .  .  . 

“Since  then,  when  included 
with  balance  of  the  sections  of 
the  ‘newspaper,’  comic  supple¬ 
ments  are  part  of  such  news 
paper,  it  seems  a  bit  contradic¬ 
tory  to  say  that  it  loses  its 
character  when  it  is  not  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  other  sections 
though  destined  for  no  other 
purpose  than  union  with  such 
other  component  parts  of  the 
total  bulk,  which  later  may  be 
known  as  the  Sunday  Mirror,  or 
the  Sunday  Newark  News,  or  the 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune.  .  .  . 

Production  in  Parts 

“A  comic  supplement  is  not 
deprived  of  its  character  as  part 
of  a  newspaper  simply  because 
it  is  not  yet  placed  in  physical 
contiguity  with  the  rest  of  its 
fellow  parts  that  go  to  make  up 
the  modern  intelligencer.  It  has 
no  character  of  its  own,  nor  is  it 
intended  for  sale  separate  from 
the  balance  of  the  newsprint 
with  which  it  makes  up  the 
journal.” 

The  court  dealt  with  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  publication  of 
the  supplement  in  a  plant  other 
than  the  one  in  which  news 
items  are  set  up  and  declared: 

“Convenience,  economy  and 
other  such  conceivable  consid¬ 
erations  may  influence  the  place 
of  production  of  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  or  its  parts,  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  character  of  the 
finish^  product.” 

Meaney,  moving  along  in  his 
best  eight-cylinder  court  char¬ 
acter,  continued: 

“Congress  in  its  decision  to 
exclude  newspaper  distribution 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
was  affected  by  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  zeal  to  ease  the  burden  of 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  product,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  desires  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reading  and 


Research  Memo 
Is  Issued 
By  Bureau 


g:  Wyman;  Mr.  Grinham. 

1  Promotion  Committee— Mr 

*•  orsno  inovement  studies  in  x>Af*nf>wi 
A  trrnnt^rv  Unr  Bernard,  chairman,  Mr.  cocn 


fViA  oeniara,  cnairriNin,  mr.  wwi- ■ 

sfore"7udU  methSd"*''^ 

2.  County -by -county  market 

and  media  data.  ^ 

3.  Readership  studies  conduct-  ^  • 

ed  by  the  Advertising  Research  Stamps-Conhoim 

pointed  out  that  in-  Changes  Firm  Name 
formation  gained  from  these  Stamps  -  Conhaim,  Inc.,  an 
projects,  as  well  as  other  re-  nounces  the  name  of  the  coo 
search  services  of  the  Bureau,  pany  has  been  changed  to 
are  available  to  advertisers  and  Stamps^onhaim- Whitehead,  Im- 
advertising  agencies.  Lawrence  A.  Whitehead,  who 

Initial  issue  of  “Memo”  re  became  vicepresident  of  the  fira 
veals  that  six  grocery  audit  op-  in  May,  1946,  was  formerlT 
erations  are  in  full  swing  wiffi  eastern  sales  manager  of  Meyw 
10  others  in  the  sample  testing  Both  Co.,  and  president  of 
stage.  Whitehead-Harrison  Co. 

New  research  projects  planned  Harold  Stamps  is  president 
include  a  breakdown  of  cos-  and  Milton  B.  Conhaim,  se^ 
metics  sales  by  states,  and  codi-  tary-treasurer.  The  firm  W 
fication  (on  IBM  cards)  of  Con-  enlarged  its  Los  Angeles  he« 
tinning  Study  of  Newspaper  quarters  to  handle  the  genw 
Reading  data  on  more  than  3,200  newspaper  advertising 
national  advertisements.  It  also  has  a  New  York  office 
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THE  ANSWER  IS  a  shirt,  if  it  cost  less  than 
$4.00.” 

From  1939  through  1946,  including  the  war 
years,  the  average  profit  of  the  steel  industry 
was  4.4  cents  on  the  sales  dollar. 

Average  profit  per  ton  of  steel  shipped  during 
those  war  years  was  less  than  $4.00  per  ton. 
Since  1939,  average  w'holesale  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  have  increased  94  per  cent.  However, 
the  average  price  of  steel  today  (less  than  3 
cents  a  pound)  is  only  33  per  cent  above  1939. 
NHte  far  a  frta  copy  of  tko  oew  booMot,  -who  oets  NaaT.” 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.  y. 


Steel  Serves  You  Everywhere 


What  could  you  buy 
with  the  profit 

cw  /I  7V/^  OF  sreei  ? 
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Benton  Answers 
Attack  By  Cooper 


WASHINGTON  —  William  Ben 

ton,  assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  replied  this  week  to  Kent 
Cooper’s  recent  attack  on  the 
government’s  information  pro¬ 
gram.  (E&P,  May  31.) 

Mr.  Benton  made  public  the 
text  of  hLs  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper 
“in  view  of  the  wide  publicity 
given  your  speech  in  Chicago." 
( Mr.  Cooper  spoke  at  North¬ 
western  University,  May  26.). 
Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Benton  letter: 

“Dear  Mr.  Cooper: 

“I  have  just  had  a  chance  to 
read  in  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
text  of  your  Chicago  speech. 

“There  is  also  on  my  desk  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Budapest,  dated  June  6. 
It  reads  in  part: 

"  ‘President  Truman’s  views — 
that  the  coup  was  an  outrage 
— was  not  published  by  any 
Hungarian  newspaper.  ...  In 
scenes  reminiscent  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  many  persons 
are  huddling  every  night  in 
Budapest  cellars  to  listen  to  for¬ 
eign  news  broadcasts.  .  .  .  To¬ 
day's  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service,  a 
State  Department  office,  carried 
President  Truman’s  remarks.  . .  . 
Hungarians  who  called  for  the 
Bulletin  came  in  hurriedly  and 
departed  in  even  greater 
haste.’  ’’ 

“You  stated  in  your  speech 
that  you  were  not  speaking  offi¬ 
cially  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Associated  Press.  If  this  is 
an  appropriate  device  for  you 
perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  inap¬ 
propriate  for  me.  Your  tenure 
and  connection  with  the  AP 
seems  longer  and  more  secure 
than  Is  traditional  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State.  Thus 
there  may  be  those  who  will  in¬ 
dulge  me  and  try  to  assume  that 
I  am  commenting  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  rather  than  my  official  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shares  ’Millennial  Hope' 

“The  assumptions  that  under¬ 
lie  your  Chicago  argument,  as 
I  read  it,  are  that  somehow — 
sometime — the  nations  will  re¬ 
move  the  barriers  that  now  im¬ 
pede  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  internationally  and  intern¬ 
ally;  that  the  task  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  may  thus  be 
given  everywhere  to  private, 
competitive  agencies  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States;  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  flow  of  information  will 
then  be  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people;  and  that,  even  in 
the  face  of  today's  conditions, 
any  informational  activity  spon¬ 
sored  by  our  own  government 
represents  a  backward  step. 

“I  share  your  millennial  hope. 

I  share  it  as  a  hope  and  as  a 
goal.  I  have  read  with  admira¬ 
tion  some  of  your  numerous 
speeches  on  this  subject,  over 
the  years.  I  have  made  speeches 
on  this  subject  myself  in  the 
last  year.  In  fact,  I  have  done 
more  than  make  speeches  on  it. 
Though  this  development  has  re- 
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ceived  little  public  recognition 
or  discussion,  at  no  previous 
time  has  the  United  States  un¬ 
dertaken  so  vigorous  an  effort 
in  behalf  of  international  free¬ 
dom  of  information  as  it  has 
begun  in  recent  months  through 
UN,  UNESCO  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  new  concept  of  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements. 

Censorship  More  Virulent 

“But  we  would  be  less  than 
candid  with  ourselves  —  indeed 
we  would  be  living  in  a  world 
of  gossamer  dreams — if  either  of 
us  felt  we  had  progressed  very 
far  toward  our  goal.  The  bitter 
fact  Is  that  the  world  is  in  worse 
shape  now  with  respect  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information  than  it  was 
in  1919  when  you  made  your 
first  appeal.  It  is  estimated  that 
three-quarters  of  the  earth’s 
population  Is  living  today  under 
some  degree  of  censorship.  In 
some  important  areas  this  cen 
sorship,  and  the  deliberately 
fostered  distortions  that  accom¬ 
pany  it,  are  more  virulent  than 
ever  before. 

“Certain  it  is  that  the  United 
States  is  today  grossly,  shock¬ 
ingly  and  dangerously  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  peoples  of  many 
important  countries. 

“The  question  for  the  United 
States  becomes,  what  do  we  do 
about  it?  I  think  you  and  I  can 
agree  on  these  two  things  the 
United  States  Government  ought 
to  do:  1)  it  ought  to  move  as  It 
can  to  advance  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom  of  information, 
and  2 )  it  ought  to  encourage  the 
activities  of  private,  competitive 
agencies  in  the  communications 
field. 

“Beyond  these  steps  you  seem 
to  be  arguing  that  we  do  nothing 
— that  we  revert  to  status  quo 
ante  bellum.  The  opposing  argu¬ 
ment  Is  that  we  should  never 
again  be  caught  so  helpless;  that 
the  government  must  act  to  fill 
the  information  gaps  that  are 
now  so  glaring,  in  order  that 
foreign  peoples  will  not  again 
be  so  easily  misled  about  us;  and 
that  the  government’s  method 
must  be  to  give  facts,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  facts,  openly  and  can¬ 
didly  and  steadily  in  those  areas 
and  via  those  m^ia  not  open  to 
private  channels  or  not  profit¬ 
able  to  them.  If  and  as  private 
agencies  develop  in  these  areas 
and  media,  the  government 
should  withdraw. 

Argument  Shared  by  Others 

“The  opposing  argument  to 
yours  is  not  mine  alone.  It  is 
held  by  nearly  everyone  who 
has  studied  the  question — by  a 
committee  of  outstanding  editors 
appointed  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  by 
the  key  radio  executives  who 
have  had  experience  in  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasting;  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation;  by  General  Marshall 
and  our  ambassadors;  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  armed  forces;  by  the 
very  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers;  almost  unani¬ 


mously  by  their  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  seen  the 
problem  abroad  and  reported  on 
how  we  are  trying  to  meet  it; 
by  scores  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  looked  into 
the  matter,  such  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  the  C^neral  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio, 
the  Women’s  Action  Committee 
for  Lasting  Peace,  etc.,  and  most 
recently,  in  the  very  face  of 
your  argument,  it  was  adhered 
to  unanimously  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
in  its  report  on  the  Mundt  Bill. 

'Specific  Misconceptions' 

“Your  speech  contains  numer¬ 
ous  specific  misconceptions  and 
misleading  statements.  It  would 
require  a  letter  almost  as  long 
as  your  paper  adequately  to 
comment  on  them,  so  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a  few.  Here  are 
five  examples: 

“1.  As  you  use  the  word  ‘propa¬ 
ganda’  throughout  your  speech 
to  describe  the  informational 
activities  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  you  are  prejudging  the 
question  by  raising  associations 
of  dishonesty,  malice  and  evil 
intent.  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  commented  editorially, 
‘Kent  Cooper’s  personal  attitude 
is  strikingly  different  from  the 
standards  of  reporting  which  he 
has  fostered  in  his  agency’s  own 
service.’  You  have  thus  your¬ 
self  used  a  propagandist’s  device. 

“In  your  sense  I  deny — flatly 
and  categorically — that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  is  engaged 
in  propaganda.  No  responsible 
newspaperman  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  operation  has  so  de¬ 
scribed  it.  I  call  your  attention 
especially  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  did  take  the  trouble  to 
study  it.  In  this  report,  these 
distinguished  editors  stated,  ‘So 
far  as  it  could  go,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  detect  distortion,  un¬ 
truth  or  hidden  purpose  in  the 
activity  to  date.’ 

“I  do  not  deny,  however,  that 
propaganda  is  rife  throughout 
the  world,  or  that  it  is  ‘a  mael¬ 
strom  of  international  self-seek¬ 
ing  where  wars  are  brewed,’  as 
you  have  charged.  Secretary 
Marshall  has  referred  to  ‘this 
riot  of  propaganda.’  The  chief 
target  and  victim  Is  the  United 
States. 

“2.  You  have  said  in  previous 
statements,  and  implied  in  this 
one.  that  if  the  United  States 
Government  abandoned  its  in¬ 
ternational  information  program, 
other  nations  would  abandon 
theirs.  This  statement  is  incred¬ 
ibly  unrealistic,  as  could  be 
readily  determined  merely  by 
querying  responsible  officials  in 
other  governments.  Other  major 
powers  have  been  in  this  field 
for  decades,  long  before  the  war 
forced  us  in  the  United  States 
to  a  realization  of  its  great  im¬ 
portance  to  us.  Can  anyone  even 
imagine  Russia  abandoning  its 
propaganda  if  you  arc  successful 
in  your  campaign  to  kill  off  the 
State  Department’s  information 
activities?  Ignoring  the  Russian 
attitude  seems  to  me  to  be  irre¬ 
sponsible.  when  such  hopes  are 
expre.ssed:  though  I  assure  you 
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there  is  no  chance  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  the  French,  for  example, 
would  follow  the  unsound  policy 
you  suggest  for  us. 

“3.  You  say  that  ‘all  countries 
of  any  importance  actually  avail 
themselves’  of  the  news  reports 
of  the  United  States  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  The  fact  is  that  a  numbn 
of  countries  either  do  not  get 
these  reports  or  process  them 
beyond  all  recognition.  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  Roumania,  Yugo 
slavia  and  Iran,  among  others, 
get  no  reports.  The  Soviet  Tass 
agency  gets  the  AP  report,  but 
I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me 
that  Russian  newspapers  cannot, 
even  in  the  most  far-fetched 
sense,  be  said  to  have  ‘AP 
service.’ 

“Further,  and  of  great  impor 
tance — nowhere  in  the  world 
can  the  wire  services  profitably 
send  the  complete  texts  of  offi¬ 
cial  documents  that  are  required 
for  understanding  abroad  of 
United  States  policy. 

Voice  News  Reports 

“4.  You  refer  to  the  govern 
ment  as  being  in  the  ‘news 
agency  business,’  yet  you  con¬ 
cede  that  the  State  Department’s 
information  program  is  not  re 
garded  by  the  wire  services  as 
being  competitive.  Thus  your 
use  of  the  phrase  ‘news  agency 
business’  seems  hardly  accurate. 
The  State  Department  presents 
voice  news  reports  as  part  of  its 
foreign  radio  broadcasting:  it 
does  so  because  private  broad¬ 
casters  will  not  undertake  the 
job  on  anything  but  a  very 
minor  scale,  and  because  the 
private  wire  services  did  not 
accept  my  invitation  of  last  year 
to  take  responsibility  for  that 
part  of  the  broadcasting.  The 
Department  also  provides  for 
eign  editors  with  the  full  texts 
and  other  documentary  material 
not  provided  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  This  is  hardly  the  ‘news 
agency  business.’ 

“5.  You  say  that  the  Ameri 
can  people  have  no  way  of 
checking  up  on  what  the  State 
Department  Is  saying  abroad 
‘that  might  lead  us  all  to  catas 
trophe.’  In  saying  this,  you 
under-rate  the  rigid  policing 
provided  by  our  listeners  and 
readers.  You  under  rate  Con¬ 
gress.  You  under-rate  your  own 
staff  both  here  and  abroad.  You 
under  rate  the  thousands  of 
American  businessmen  living 
abroad,  and  those  serving  in  our 
missions.  It  Is  all  on  the  record. 

“In  general,  your  thesis  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Department’s  program  is  to 
create  prejudice,  or  gain  con 
verts,  or  thwart  communism, 
or  produce  revolution  abroad. 
If  yours  were  an  accurate  por 
trayal  of  its  purposes,  I  agree 
that  the  program  would  be  un¬ 
wise  as  well  as  ineffective.  But 
Machiavellian  designs  are  not 
envisaged.  The  purpose  is  simply 
to  advance  understanding  of  the 
United  States  by  informing  for 
eign  people  of  the  facts  about 
the  United  States.  If  such  under¬ 
standing  does  not  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
we  are  in  a  very  bad  way  in¬ 
deed  and  neither  the  Associate! 
Press  nor  the  State  Departments 
information  program  has  mucn 
long-range  reason  for  existence. 
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Action  Speeded 
On  Gearhart 
Vendor  Bill 

Washington — Gauged  by  com¬ 
mittee  reaction  at  hearings  on 
the  Gearhart  Bill,  the  federal 
court  decision  at  Los  Angeles 
holding  newspaper  vendors  to 
be  employes  of  publishers  will 
be  legislated  out  of  legal  effect 
before  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  gets  around  to  ap¬ 
plying  it. 

Intention  of  the  committee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Harold  Knutson 
of  Minnesota,  to  speed  the  nec¬ 
essary  legislation  to  enactment, 
ns  shown  when  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  during  evening 
hours  to  hear  witnesses.  The 
hill  provides  that  newspaper 
nndors  shall  not  be  covered 
under  the  terms  of  the  Social 
Socurity  Act  or  the  Revenue 
Act  on  withholding  taxes. 
Oiairman  Knutson  asserted: 

I  “If  Judge  Goodman’s  decision 
acre  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  the  retailer  of  any 
commodity  would  be  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  wholesaler.  And 
the  wholesaler  would  be  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
vhole  thing  is  so  absurd  that  I 
can  hardly  take  it  seriously.  We 
fiU  do  something  about  it!” 

,  Charles  E.  Arnn,  vicepresident 
d  Los  Angeles  News,  pointed 
out  that  publishers  pay  nothing 
to  vendors  therefore  cannot 
withhold”  anything.  Also,  he 
said,  the  same  vendors  sell  the 
newspapers  of  many  publishers 
and  many  of  them  include  in 
their  merchandise  chewing  gum, 
razor  blades,  magazines,  etc. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  fair  to 
say  they  are  employees  of  the 
gum,  razor  blade,  or  magazine 
companies?”  Chairman  Knutson 
asked.  Arnn  agreed. 

Henry  Price  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Publishers  Association, 
asked  by  Knutson  upon  what 
theory  the  judge  had  arrived  at 
his  decision,  said  the  jurist  held 
the  newspaper  business  to  be  a 
service  which  is  continuous 
from  the  time  news  is  gathered 
until  the  paper  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader. 

William  L.  Mitchell,  acting 
Mmmissioner  for  Social  Secur- 
-  ity,  came  in  for  cross-examina- 
tion  when  he  sought  to  defend 
the  decision  on  the  ground  that 
"all  groups  should  be  covered 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.” 

“But,”  reminded  Rep.  Walter 
A.  Lynch  of  New  York  City, 
we  don’t  cover  the  self-em¬ 
ployed.  These  people  don’t  sell 
anything  that  belongs  to  the 
publisher.  They  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  And  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  fellow  who  buys  his 
papers  and  hawks  them  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  the  fellow 
who  buys  his  newspapers  and 
gives  himself  and  his  merchan¬ 
dise  protection  by  a  shack  on 
the  street  corner.” 

■ 

100-Page  Edition 

Saigas,  Calif. — Five  sections 
totalling  100  pages  comprised 
the  Salinos  Californian  edition 
of  June  9,  which  observes  the 
annual  Salinas  Rodeo. 


Space  Refusal 
Ends  Violation 

San  Diego,  Calif. — After  10 
years’  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
Better  Business  Bureaus  in 
Southern  California,  San  Diego 
newspapers  stopped  major  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  “truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing”  code. 

A  firm  had  been  advertising 
sales  where  no  price  reductions 
were  involved.  Not  until  ad¬ 
vertising  space  was  refused  the 
company  in  San  Diego  did  the 
offending  company  agree  to  stop. 


N.  O.  Item  Marks 
70th  Birthday 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  Item 
has  just  celebrated  its  70th  birth¬ 
day. 

The  first  edition  rolled  off  the 
press  at  2:15  p.m.  June  11,  1877, 
in  a  small  office  at  No.  39 
Natchez  Alley. 

The  Daily  City  Item,  as  it  was 
then  known,  was  founded  by  11 
printers  as  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise.  They  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  since  the  collapse  of  the 
New  Orleans  Republican,  pub¬ 
lished  with  sanction  of  federal 
officials  then  in  the  city. 

First  week’s  efforts  of  the 
printers  netted  them  $2.65  apiece. 

Some  time  later  the  paper  was 
sold  to  Col.  John  Fairfax,  a 
broker.  It  passed  to  four  other 
employes,  then  to  Dominick 
O’Malley,  who  had  been  a  pri¬ 
vate  detective. 

Col.  James  M.  Thomson  and 
his  associates  purchased  the 
paper  in  1906  and  published  it 
until  it  was  sold  to  Ralph  Nich¬ 
olson,  present  publisher,  in  1941. 
■ 

Russia  Doubles  Rate 
For  Press  Dispatches 

Moscow — The  Soviet  Foreign 
Office  has  advised  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  that  effective  June  16, 
they  have  to  pay  for  all  inter¬ 
national  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions  in  dollars  at  the  official 
exchange  rate  of  5.3  roubles 
per  dollar. 

Previously  Soviet  wireless, 
telephone  and  telegraph  rates 
were  payable  in  roubles  at  the 
diplomatic  rate  of  exchange 
which  is  12  to  the  dollar.  In 
effect,  the  new  rate  approxi¬ 
mately  doubles  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

■ 

Prague  on  Net^work 

The  United  Press  has  added 
the  Prague  bureau  to  its  Euro¬ 
pean  network  of  24  hour,  two- 
way  leased  teletype  lines,  Virgil 
M.  Pinkley,  vicepresident  and 
general  European  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  Prague 
bureau,  under  the  managership 
of  George  Pipal,  serves  27  news¬ 
papers  in  Czechoslovakia. 

■ 

Negro  Papers  Filmed 

Washington — The  Library  of 
Congress  has  located  copies  of 
250  Negro  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  up  to  1900 
and  is  microfilming  them  under 
a  grant  from  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
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The  ixeeptionat  Men  yen  Knew 
. . .  Abent  This  Oppertnnity! 

For  nine  years — since  1938 — we  have  been  carefully  proving  and 
perfecting  Community  Surveys  of  Local  Newspaper  advertising.  ■  We 
have  successful  case  histories  to  refer  to  in  scores  of  cities — of  all  sizes — 
in  all  areas — from  Coast  to  Coast.  Every  detail  is  fully  protected  by 
copyright. 

NOW  WE  CAN  SERVE  MORE  PAPERS 

The  rationing  of  space  has  helped  to  open  merchants’  minds  to 
thoughts  of  “copy  improvements.”  More  and  more  they  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  “Copy  makes  the  rate.”  Our  Survey  delivers  to  each 
advertiser  his  own  complete  “continuing,”  3-months’  file  showing 
which  “copy”  their  hometown  readers  prefer  in  all  types  and  sizes  of 
ads.  He  gets  the  exact  order  of  reader  preference  (no  percentages)  for 
each  ad  each  day — in  three  distinct  groups — large,  medium  and  small. 
He  has  a  permanent  file  for  checking  and  future  reference — a  survey  of 
exceptional  value  for  local  use. 

The  Survey  develops  Good  Will — because  it  is  all  based  on — 
IMPROVING  THE  SERVICE  TO  THE  RE.4DERS  BY  GETTING 
.\DS  WRITTEN  THE  WAY  READERS  WANT  THEM. 

It  saves  very  importantly  the  “servicing  time”  of  all  staff  men  because 
merchants  begin  to  thinly  about  their  copy  and  have  their  material  and 
“items”  ready  ahead  of  the  time  promis^. 

It  develops  D.AILY  FREQUENCY — and  spreads  business  throughout 
the  week — by  getting  all  merchants  to  understand  that  the  AUDIENCE 
IS  THERE  EVERY  DAYI 

The  advertisers  educate  themselves  about  advertising  by  “explaining” 
advertising  to  the  readers  in  a  scries  of  daily  “talks”  over  their  signatures. 

It  develops  new — and  old — accounts. 

It  makes  all  ads  more  productive — especially  ads  under  'A  page,  which 
need  it  particularly.  Daily  frequency  ads  arc  generally  under  54  page. 
We  make  every  reader  in  the  paper’s  area  especially  “conscious”  of  these 
smaller  ads — a  value  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  need  of  this  is 
shown  in  all  reader  studies  (just  check  any  Continuing  Study). 

Many  papers  have  used  it  when  increasing  rates. 

Papers,  everywhere,  tell  us  it  is  the  most  constructive  activity  ever 
developed. 

IN  CITIES  OF  UNDER  100,000  CIRCULATION 

IT  COSTS  THE  PAPER  NOTHING 

The  merchants  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  Survey — and  our  remunera¬ 
tion — and  do  so  with  enthusiasm.  Our  scores  of  case  histories — and 
very  successful  “repeats”  prove  that.  Local  newspaper  staff  men  present 
the  survey  to  the  merchants. 

We  West  6  fteU  Men 

$10,000  AND  UP  CALIBER— TO  START  THIS  FALL. 

We  want  one  man  familiar  with  metropolitan  paper  problems  to 
cover  the  entire  country,  and  five  men  for  five  areas. 

Tell  them  to  write  full  details,  background,  education,  family,  ALL 
past  connections  and  earnings,  references,  and  photo. 

They  should  explain  why  they  think  they  are  worth  —  what  they 
think  they  want  to  earn. 

Write  to  Wid  Gunning 

Community  Surveys 

14027  ROBLAR  ROAD,  SHERMAN  OAKS,  CALIF. 

RnihNTLY  we  have  conducted  Community  Surveys  in  Burlington,  Vt. — 
Pittsfield,  Mass,  (repeat)  —  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  —  Passaic,  N.  J. 
(repeat) — Oil  City,  Pa. — Zanesville,  Ohio  (repeat) — Vincennes,  Ind. — 
Canton,  111. — Burlington,  Iowa — St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Beaumont,  Texas- - 
Port  .Arthur,  Texas. 
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Vast  Pulp  wood  Source 
In  U.S.  Awaits  Use 


25  to  10%  unbleached  sulphite  times  as  a  substitute  for  spr* 
pulp.  However,  it  has  been  and  balsam  groundwooos. 
shown  commercially  or  by  ex-  one  such  case  we 
periment  that  paper  of  accept-  told  that  from  35  to  40%  of 
able  nature  can  be  made  from  composition  of  a  newsprint  p 
a  number  of  them  by  departure  per  in  current  manufacture « 
from  conventional  practice.  For  sists  of  this  kind  of  ground^ 


I 


i 


WASHINGTON  —  With  a  total  Unless  new  obstacles  or  de-  instance,  the  "®wsprint  now  ?ulps^^'^^ 

stand  of  more  than  a  billion  lays  arise,  the  government  made  m  the  South  f^m  pine  ^  Pnintinc  out  the  impossibii 
and  a  half  cords  of  pulpwood  in  agency  believes  production  can  nione  on  thp  basis  of  present  knoi 

the  United  States,  John  B.  begin  in  1950.  with  an  output  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  in  pl^^^^  ^  the  of^pr^eni 

Woods,  who  directed  the  first  525  tons  a  day  guaranteed  by  of  ^e  unbleached  sulphite  pup  the^ardwoo* 

Nationwide  Forest  Resource  Ap-  the  timber  supply  on  the  used  in  co^ventiona  news-  ^clusiv^y  from  me  ^i^raw^ 

praisal,  told  a  House  Newsprint  Tongass  National  Forest  sites  print,  the  balance  being  p  concerning  several  combina^ 

Committee  this  week  that  within  at  Petersburg,  Wrangell  and  groundwo^.  -nnwi  nf  nuln-s  made  from  hardwoti 

10  years  this  country  can  be-  Thomas  Bay.  At  that  rate  of  “We  understand  that  appreci-  of  pulps  m^e  ^rom  naraw^ 

come  self-sustaining,  as  far  as  depletion,  the  newsprint  plant  able  amounts  of  shown  to  be  satisfactory 

si.r.Possfi.iiv  onpratPH  wood  pulp  have  been  used  at  shown  to  pe  sausiaciory. 


come  self-sustaining,  as  far  as  depletion,  the  newsprint  plant  aoie  amoui 
paper  and  newsprint  are  con-  could  be  successfully  operated  wood  pulp 
cerned.  if  the  “raw  material”  is  for  50  years,  it  has  been  assured.  ■  - 

utilized.  First  hurdle  to  be  cleared  is 


The  appraisal,  concluded  less  enactment  by  Congress  of  legis- 
than  six  months  ago,  indicated  lation  permitting  contracts  to  be 
an  actual  stand  of  1,670,505,000  signed  and  payments  to  the  gov- 
cords  of  pulpwood  in  the  ernment  to  be  impounded  by  the 


Treasury  until  the  land  claims 


The  United  States  now  pro-  of  aboriginal  Indians  in  the  area 
duces  only  20%  of  the  news-  have  been  adjudicated. 


Canadians  Advocate 
Paper  As  Commodity 


A  RECENT  Wall  Street  Journal  rather  than  mistaken  as  sou 
editorial  criticizing  the  Cana-  thing  belonging  to  freedom  il 


print  it  uses,  the  remaining  80%  When  the  legislative  situation  ^Xgrialc^ticizing  the  Cana-  thing  belonging  to  freedom 

being  imported  from  Canada  and  has  been  taken  care  of,  the  in-  has  the  press 

other  countrie.s.  vitation  to  bid  will  be  offered  dian  newsprint  industry  me  pr^ 

Growth  Exceeds  Use  by  _  public  advertisements  in  *u.«  rtf  Q  Kmphiiro  '  _  _  —..um.. 


Growth  Exceeds  Use 


the  l^t  scheduled  open  cSfes^°of  "?he  ^p^ospl^ttfs^^lnd  by  Dominion  Securities  seem"“to  be"unTer'  a"  dduM 


the  form  of  a  brochure  circu- 


Some  newspaper  publiAa 


hearing  of  the  Newsprint  Com-  contract  form  are  available  at  Corp.,  Ltd 


that  the  newsprint  industry  bi 


mittee,  the  forestry  export  ex-  jhe  office  of  the  Chief  of  Forest  ^ist  of  the  defense  of  current  gj  public  utility  to  be  ops 

plained  to  Chairman  Clarence  O.  Service  Department  of  Agricul-  ‘s:  “If  increasing  supply  fg,.  ^^eir  exclusive  ben* 

Brown  (R)  of  Ohio,  himself  a  ture  Washington  D  C  or  at  the  "s  ‘beir  main  desire,  then  pub-  .phey  seem  to  think  that  ft? 
newspaper  publisher,  that  “the  offir’e  of  RpffionarFnrost..r  lishers  must  be  prepared  to  pay  u  „  „  divine  right  to  unlimW 


inventory  of  softwood  pulpwood  °Forest^^Service,^°Junea!  Prices  which  will  stimulate  pro-  paper  supply  at  cost,  or  at  la 


have  a  divine  right 


now  standing  is  approximately  Alaska. 


‘be  _yearly  consump-  Cost  of  the  entire  construction  manufacturing  indi^try 


duction  and  maintain  a  healthy  cost,  and  that  any  depirt 

ir»Hllcfrv**  .  _  • _  it.*  Im  ^ 


ure  from  this  condition  is  a  to 


nnai  ^hile  estimat^  an-  program  has  been  estimated  as  ..  The  alternative,  it  is  stated  is  ig^igg  gf  ^ggred  rights 

nual  growth  kS  about  twipp  an  u:^u  e^An  nnn  nnn  t-.*j  ‘  getting  the  United  States  gov-  *.t*  Ic  ♦Viic  +\rr»o  nf 


nual  growth  is  about  twice  as  high  as  $40,000,000,  and  no  bid-  •  gettmg  me  uniiea  oiaics  gov  this  type  of  tmnfiit 

much  as  the  amount  us^.”  der  will  be  considered  who  does  ®ri?ment  to  use  public  funds  to  t^^t  sees  the  newspaper  busine* 

The  annual  growth  of  pulp-  not  establish  ability  to  draw  subsidize  undertaking  in  Alaska  g^jy  jg  terms  of  mass  circulatiB 

wood.  Woods  asserted,  is  32,414,-  immediately  upon  an  initial  ‘b®  South  which  no  invest-  unrestricted  space.  ...  Brit 

000  cords,  while  the  total  con-  $8,000,000.  Costs  of  timber  will  ors  would  touch  as  commercial  jgh  publishers  have  learned  fti 
sumption  of  pulpwood  in  this  be  lower  than  generally  prevail  i  w  •  lesson  of  limited  supply,  in  n 

country  during  1946  was  17.803,-  on  the  West  Coast  They  will  Whether  a  government  subsi-  extreme  form,  through  the  p# 
000  cords.  be  re-examined  after  10  years,  dized  paper  supply  would  prove  eight  years  and  their  prote 

l6stifying  before  the  Commit*  and  at  five-year  intervals  during  consistent  with  freedom  of  the  fiave  improved  rather  th&n  !• 
tee.  he  said  “paper  manufac-  the  life  of  the  contract.  press  is  a  question  for  publishers  rninished.” 


“It  is  this  type  of  thinkuj 


tee.  he  said 


press  is  a  question  for  publishers  minished.’ 


turers.  conforming  with  good  to  ponder  upon,  the  brochure  ,  .  renort  made  oublic  this 

vX7e  PNPA  Group  Advised  concludes.  bTLord^RolheCre 

^tuatfon  L  On  Use  of  Aspen  S38.50  Average  lor  '47  closed  a  12V^%  dividend 

enough  wood  ?ulp  will  be%^o^  PHILADELPHIA— Hope  of  es-  .  Assuming  no  further  increase  been  paid  to  stockholders  of  A^ 

duced  for  an  adequate  supply  of  tablishing  a  newsprint  mill  in  in  1947.  it  is  figur^  the  price  .sociated  Newspapers,  Ltd., ^ 

newsprint  for  every  nuWisher  ‘b®  northern  tier  counties  of  of  Canadian  newsprint  will  aver-  pnetors  of  London  Daily  IW  held 

r  every  pUDilsncr  „ _ . _ .  , _  _  0#*^  con  fhic  P.iM>yiinn  Nfiyns  and  Sunday  Ik-  thmii 


PHILADELPHIA— Hope  of  es 


^  (A  report  made  public  to 

nciuoes.  week  by  Lord  Rothermere  to 

S38.50  Average  lor  '47  closed  a  12V^%  dividend  bsl 

Assuming  no  further  increase  been  paid  to  stockholders  of  Ai 


tablishing  a  newsprint  mill  in  in  1947.  it  is  figur^  the  price  .sociated  Newspapers,  LM.,  pro 


in  this  country— and  at  a  much  Pennsylvania  has  turned  on  the  age  $88.50  a  ton  through  this  Evening  News  and  Sunday  »  throu 
more  reasSe  thin  now  practicability  of  using  the  wood  year.  Taking  U.S.  commodity  The  company  to  te  e< 


more  reasonable  price  than  now 
exists.” 

Taking  each  region  in  the 
country  separately.  Woods  un- 


of  the  quaking  aspen  tree. 


prices  in  1932  as  a  base  of  100,  recently  obtained  a  53%  intend  jit  wai 


A  committee  of  Pennsylvania  the  newsprint  price  index  at  $90  in  Anglo-Newfoundland  Dero  j 

......  r  A ...1 _ _  _ _  rtrtmrtrtd-  /^rt  T  riAtitsnnnt  l»i 


country  separately  Woods  un  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  a  ton  is  186,  whereas  the  gen-  opment  Co.,  Ltd.,  newspnn:  tion 
folded  before  the  Comr^tee  a  “o"  's  headed  up  by  David  A.  eral  index  of  U.S  commodity  manufacturers.)  fenh 

vast,  virtually  untanned  rpcpr-  Nliller,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  prices  is  given  as  231.  Another  Mill  Record 


vast,  virtually  untapped  r^er  Nliller,  Allentoum  Call-Chronicle,  prices  is  given  as  231  Another  Mill  Record 

voir  of  potential  newsprint  and  rlnldfon  *^in  Production  in  Canada  durinf  .28) 

paper  basics,  which  he  insisted  Bethlehem  Globe  Times;  J.  L.  Pfo^®  i"'  May  1  amounted  to  384,520 1(« 


was  “accessible  for  all  who  Stackhoi^e,  Easton  Express,  and  dustry  is  heading  into  the  ex-  production  in  the  Unit^  Stite 

wished  to  take  advantage  of  its  ''^^‘ber,  Glens  Falls,  cessive  expansion  ^d  pnee  73,498  tons,  and  the  oulpd  mnni 

existence.”  g  o  its  superintendent  ^Uspin  that  foUow^  World  Newfoundland  was  2m  S 

Brown  told  Woods  his  was  one  of  the  Finch,  Pruyn  mills.  War  I.  In  the  World  lA^r  I  tons,  making  a  total  North  Am  pi,oto 

of  the  most  informative  and  im-  weeks  they  toured  erican  production  of  486,399  to  a,,  a, 

portant  statements  made  before  the  northern  Pennsylvania  areas  been  no  sharp  and  violent  rise  -potal  production  in  May,  M  tion 

the  committee.  m  search  of  wood  arid  water-  ®°"’f®*^?b‘®  ‘b®  bgo^  of  fhe  457,673  tons.  Cits 

Brown  later  said  that  in  the  Power  suitable  for  a  mill.  They  World  War  I  period  ($112.60  a  North  American  poductioniJ  Burt 
near  future  his  committee  ex-  ^ound  the  southern  slopes  of  •  _  _  .  .  May  1947  was  greater  than  to:  s«n-j 

pected  to  have  a  conference  with  niany  cut-over  timber  areas  The  brochure  relates.  „„„  iwa,7  anS  il*  . 


Canadian  producers  of  news-  well  covered  with  the  “Instead  of  ground  for  Cana 


was  457,673  tons.  Cits 

North  American  poductioniJ  Burt 
May  1947  was  greater  than  to:  s«n-j 
in  any  preceding  May,  and  ik  and  J 
exceeded  that  of  any  month*  lidty 


print  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  Quaking  ^pen.  A  hardwood  dian  anxiety  there  is  reason  for  record.  Canadian  mills  produto  I Butm 


taking  care  of  “disaster”  cases,  variety,  this  tree  matures  quick-  Canadian  satisfaction  in  the  evi-  169,032  tons  more  in  the  W 


The  chairman  said  there  is  to  but  is  said  to  lack  the  long  dence  that  Canadian  sellers  are  five  months  of  1947  than  inftilventio 


be  a  closed  session  of  his  com-  bbers  of  evergreen  varieties  following  a  restrained  course  first  five  months  of  1946.  King 

mittee  shortly,  in  which  “recom-  ^®^  newsprint  manufacture,  but  are  at  least,  for  the  first  Daily  newspapers  reportinih  dent  i 
mended"  legislation  will  be  dis-  The  matter  was  submitted  to  time  in  years,  beginning  to  de-  the  American  Newspaper  Pto 
cussed.  G-  H.  Chidester,  government  ex-  rive  respectable  profits  from  lishers  Association  had  stockjd  w:  •. 

Alaska  Production  hv  iQin  P®J’‘v  ‘o®  ,  .bis  judgment  on  newsprint  operations  and  from  newsprint  in  transit  and* 

by  1350  whether  this  wood  could  he  the  use  of  nuhlic  fnreot  resoiirceo  OaK 


whether  this  wood  could  be  the  use  of  public  forest  resources  hand  representing  an  over-jC 


Conferences  between  U.S.  For-  used  in  combination  with  other  thus  involved. 


est  Service  officials  and  repre-  pulp  materials.  His  report  said 


sentatives  of  groups  interested 
in  developing  a  newsprint  in- 


us  involved.  average  of  28  days’  supply  «  I 

“The  newspaper  business,  as  the  end  of  May.  This  is  ft*  I 


“Most  of  the  hardwoods  and  well  as  the  newsprint  industry,  lowest  supply  on  record. 


pines  are  not  adaptable  to  the  would  be  better  off  if  news 


dustry  in  Alaska  have  resulted  inanufaefure  of  newsprint  by  print  were  more  widely  recog-  302,*9M  tonTTn  ^ay  compii5  I  ?•  C- 
in  preparation  of  a  sample  the  conventional  formula  of  75  nized  as  an  ordinary  commodity  with  261  484  toiLs  in  May  iX  I  ™  ° 


prospectus  and  bid  form. 

70 


ordinary  commodity  with  261,484  tons  in  May, 


to  90%  groundwood  pulp  and  (like  heat,  sugar,  coal,  steel)  and  260,827  tons  in  May,  IW 
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JPPA  Sets  Up 
Committee 
On  Education 

AitANTic  City,  N.  J. — The  Na- 
^onal  Press  Photographers  As- 
Ijciation,  meeting  here  last 
leek  in  its  second  annual  con¬ 
tention.  established  an  educa- 
lonal  committee  whose  purpose 
fill  be  “to  keep  all  of  its  mem- 
lers  acquainted  with  up-to-the- 
ainute  developments  in  the 
'aft.” 

The  delegates  also  reported 
(jvorably  and  passed  on  to  the 
executive  committee  a  motion 
t3  waive  the  $25  initiation  fee 
viarged  new  members  hereto- 
jire  The  motion  provides  that 
jture  applicants  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  only  a  $2  “proc¬ 
essing"  fee,  in  addition  to  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $6. 

Reason  for  the  motion  on  dues, 
:resented  by  a  New  York  City 
legate,  was  that  the  organiza- 


Oritain  s 
brightest  literary 
lights  focus  on 


A.  M.  Paper  Ceases 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — The  Wil¬ 
mington  Post  abandoned  the 
morning  field  lune  7  in  favor 
of  concentrating  its  available 
newsprint  supply  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  Held.  When  conditions 
permit,  plans  lor  reviving  the 
morning  paper  and  starting 
a  Sunday  edition  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  management  an¬ 
nounced.  Circulation  of  the 
morning  Post  rose  from  3,000 
to  18,000  in  two  years.  News¬ 
print  has  been  secured  from 
other  publishers. 


Employes  Buy 
Rutland  Herald 
From  Wm.  Field 


issue 


:on  is  “more  interested  in  get- 
:.ng  members  than  in  getting  I 
jollars.”  Prospective  members  the 
n  smaller  cities  have  felt  that  hai 
■he  ^5  fee  was  a  hardship  to  inv 
hem.  1*3 

Establishment  of  the  educa-  to 
::onal  committee  is  designed  to  the 
■aie  advantage  of  the  fact  that  by 


_ _ _ _ _  .  Robert  W. 

NTPA  has  some  of  the  country’s  Leroy  B.  Noble, 
eading  photographic  techni 
:;ans  among  its  members  in  as- 
aiciate  status. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
William  Eckenberg,  New  York 
rimes:  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
aan  Kodak  Co.;  Joseph  Sprague, 

Graflex  Corp.;  Andrew  J.  May, 


Mitchell  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  since  1942.  and  Noble 
has  been  business  manager  since 
1927.  They  will  hold  the  same 
offices. 

East-  The  new  corporation,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Association.  Inc.,  succeeds 
the  Herald  &  Globe  Association. 
Mitchell  is  the  new  president: 
Noble  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  J.  W.  T.  Wettle- 
son,  former  managing  editor,  is 
clerk.  Directors,  besides  the 
three  officers,  are  George  C. 
Smith  and  John  Clement. 

The  oldest  paper  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication  in  Vermont — 
established  Dec.  8,  1794 — the 

Herald  has  been  owned  by 
Field  since  1935,  and  before  that 
by  his  father,  the  late  William 
H.  Field,  who  purchased  it,  in 
m  with  the  Headliners’  con-  1927,  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
‘Dtion,  at  which  the  annual  Gov.  Percival  W.  Clement.  Field 
eadliner  awards  announced  was  publisher  from  1935  until 
ree  months  ago  ( E&P,  Mar.  15,  1942,  when  he  entered  the  Army. 
28),  were  officially  presented,  and  since  his  discharge  last 
Miss  Candy  Toxton,  "Miss  year,  has  been  only  a  director. 

Bowes  Leases  Paper 
WILLIAMSPORT,  Pa.— Lee  M. 

Bowes,  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Shore  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
leased  his  paper  and  plant  for  a 
year  and  departed  on  trailer- 
tour  of  Western  States  in  quest 
of  rejuvenated  health.  The 
paper  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
John  D.  DeBiase,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Pennsylvania  dailies 
in  Lock  Haven  and  Danville, 
and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


in.  Boston  American;  Dennis 
Bassone,  Fox  Movietone  News; 
.V  J.  Mohler,  General  Electric 
Co  lamp  division;  Frank  John¬ 
ston.  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
committee’s  chairman  has  not 
yet  been  designated. 

A  series  of  short  courses  to  be 
oeid  at  various  locations 


•  DAVID  LOW 

The  puckish  creator  of  the  worUl-faiiied  "Colonel  Blimp” 
lampoons  the  newspaper  tycoons  of  London’s  Fleet  Street. 

•  JAMES  BONE 

Dean  of  British  journalists.  Rone  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes 
on  his  favorite  subject,  "'Literary  Lonilon.” 

•  NATHAxNIEL  GUBBINS 

This  accomplished  critic  and  working  newsman  reports  on 
the  strong  ideas  and  the  weak  beer  of  London’s  pubs. 

•  DENIS  BROGAN 

.'Vslute  political  analyst,  often  described  as  a  '‘flattering  de- 
bunker,”  Brogan  writes  the  keynotearticle,  a  profde  of  London. 

•  CHARLES  GRAVES 

Theatres,  night  clubs,  bottle  parties,  and  dog  racing  are  all 
in  the  domain  of  this  authority  on  the  British  bon  vivant. 


Swi-Telegraph,  NPPA’s  founder, 
™  Mai  Dodson,  head  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Atlantic  City  Press 


Bureau. 

Chairman  of  the  NPPA  con 
vention  was  Joseph  Costa  oi 
"  ■  -  presi 

Oregon  Paper  Sold 
NEWPORT,  Ore.— The  Yaquina 
Bay  News  has  been  purchased 
laker,  by  Roy  L.  Fruit,  former  pub- 


[dent  of  the  association. 

■ 

Visitor  from  Fijis 

Oakland,  Calif. — ^Alpoi ,  * 

Whlis^r,  Fiji  Times  Herald  of  lisher  of  the  Raymond  (Wash.) 

•  Herald  and  owner-publisher  of 

the  Woodland  (Cal.)  Record. 

.  - - -  Seller  is  Raymond  Moe  who 

“•  C.  He  has  been  publisher  of  has  owned  the  paper  since  his 


Suva,  Fiji  Islands,  arrived  here 
recently  en  route  with  his  wife 
g  P®*L*'®)3tives  in  Vancouver, 

V **'•  uccii  ^Juulusllcl  iiita  uwiieu  uie  paper  siiicc  iiis 

®“ly  daily  in  the  Fijis  for  discharge  from  the  army  about 
“  —  lars.  18  months  ago. 
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ICMA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

sideration  in  the  granting  of 
scholarships. 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  co-chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  the  awarding  of 
two  $750  scholarships  again  this 
spring  to  journalism  students 
for  graduate  study  in  circula¬ 
tion  management. 

Gates  also  reported  that  John 
Davenport,  attending  University 
of  Illinois  on  an  ICMA  scholar¬ 
ship,  has  been  appointed  to 
teach  circulation  courses  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Davenport  will 
continue  his  graduate  work. 

Robert  Eddy,  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  completing  his 
master’s  thesis. 

Name  Scholarship  Winners 

Scholarship  winners  this  year 
are  Thomas  Edgar  Bogardus, 
University  of  Montana,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Charles  Crowley,  Boston 
University.  Both  men  have  had 
practical  newspaper  and  college 
journalism  experience.  Crowley 
had  1,500  hours  of  pilot  time. 
He  was  a  B-17  pilot  m  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force,  making  many 
minions  over  Germany,  later 
being  shot  down  and  confined 
to  a  German  prison  camp. 

Gates  declared  it  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  committee  and  of 
ICMA  directors  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  “has  been  every¬ 
thing  we  hoped  for.”  He  re¬ 
ported  that  his  co-chairman,  .Ar¬ 
thur  Daniels,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  had  developed  a  plan 
of  mailing  a  kit  of  original 
source  material  on  circulation 
promotion  and  practices  for  cur¬ 
rent  use  in  journalism  school 
classes  devoted  to  circulation 
management.  Likewise,  Daniels 
has  inaugurated  an  ICMA  "Job 
Opportunity”  Bulletin. 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.l 
Free  Press  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  director  from  Class 
6,  in  reporting  on  ABC  affairs, 
stressed  the  fact  he  was  always 
cognizant  that  he  was  the  cir¬ 
culation  representative  on  the 
board.  He  stated; 

“Your  chairman  holds  firmly 
to  the  opinion  that  the  function 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  is  to  verify 
circulation  figures  and  facts  as 
reported  by  publisher  members 
and  to  distribute  standardized 
reports.  It  is  not  a  proper  func¬ 
tion  to  directly  or  indirectly 
control  or  limit  the  time,  num¬ 
ber  or  frequency  of  editions. 
That  I  believe  is  the  publisher’s 
sole  prerogative.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  privilege  to  analyze 
the  reports  and  evaluate  the 
circulation  according  to  his  own 
particular  standards  or  needs. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  warned 
circulators  that  if  second-class 
legislation  is  not  passed  this  ses¬ 
sion  they  can  expect  Congress 
to  consider  raising  postal  rates 
at  the  next  session.  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  recommended  that 
rates  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the 
postal  deficit,”  he  said.  “News¬ 
papers  must  therefore  be  on 
guard  that  they  are  not  bur¬ 
dened  with  an  unfair  portion  of 
those  increased  costs.”  He  sug¬ 


gested  the  following  program: 

“You  and  I  know  that  we  are 
hauling  a  lot  of  our  second-class 
mail  by  our  own  trucks,  at  our 
own  expense,  rendering  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  the  postal  department 
should  render — yet  paying  full 
postage  rates.  Actually  this  h^ 
already  meant  an  increase  in 
postage  to  us;  although  we  pay 
the  same  rate. 

“You  and  I  know  also  that 
we  are  hauling  a  lot  of  our 
newspapers  at  less  cost  per  hun¬ 
dred  than  we  pay  Uncle  Sam — 
yet  he  claims  he  cannot  make  it 
pay  at  $1.50  per  hundred. 

"You  and  I  know  that  most 
of  us  sell  our  mail  subscriptions 
to  the  public  at  less  money  than 
we  charge  carrier  subscribers — 
so  the  mail  subscribers  are  .get¬ 
ting  whatever  benefit  there  may 
be  from  present  postal  rates. 
And  if  rates  go  up  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices.  Some  of  them  will 
drop  out  and  postal  revenues 
will  decrease.  Some  will  change 
to  carrier,  and  again  postal 
revenues  will  decrease. 

“You  and  I  know  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  operates  many  depart¬ 
ments  to  serve  the  public.  Why 
should  the  postal  department 
alone  have  to  pay  its  way  when 
scores  of  other  departments  have 
no  income  whatever? 

“Let’s  get  this  story  to  our 
Congressmen  —  by  letter  or 
through  personal  contact  by  you 
or  your  publisher.” 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  reporting  as  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Bulletin,  asserted  the 
Bulletin  is  not  well  balanced  as 
to  sectional  coverage  and  recom¬ 
mended  steps  be  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  this  situation. 

189  New  Members 

J.  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union,  reported  a  gain  of 
189  new  members  during  the 
year  and  introduced  Jack  Cal¬ 
vin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  as 
the  convention’s  “honored  guest” 
in  taking  first  honors  in  the 
membership  contest,  credited 
with  obtaining  66  new  members. 

A  paper,  prepared  by  Robert 
Payne,  managing  director  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  read  by  Clayton 
Beaver,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer,  said  the  foundation 
represents  627c  of  California 
newspapers  and  85%  of  the 
newspaperboys  in  that  state. 
The  program  will  eventually  in¬ 
clude  summer  camps  for  car¬ 
riers,  a  newspaperboys’  maga¬ 
zine  and  a  series  of  recognition 
awards  in  various  fields  of 
achievement.. 

Thrift  Plan  Praised 

The  Newspaperboys’  Thrift 
Club  program,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Vernon  L.  Clark,  na¬ 
tional  director.  He  emphasized 
the  public  relations  aspect  of  the 
program  as  related  to  news¬ 
papers  and  importance  of  .sav¬ 
ings  bonds  on  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  He  urged  newspapers  get 
behind  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  June  July  campaign  to 
popularize  the  “Bond-a-Month 
Plan.” 

Circulation  principles  were 
outlined  by  Thomas  F.  Farrelly, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 


Bulletin.  He  placed  on  a  par 
two  controllable  factors  which 
affect  circulation:  (1)  quality 
of  the  publication:  (2)  quality 
of  the  service  of  distribution. 
To  these  factors  he  added  a 
third  —  “teamwork  or  coopera¬ 
tion,”  which  must  “encompass 
everyone  connected  with  the 
paper,  from  the  publisher  to  the 
carrier.” 

Circulation  Principles  Cited 

Warning  circulators  to  avoid 
the  practice  of  “cat  kicking”  in 
criticizing  standards,  James  N. 
Shryock,  ABC  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  reminded  his  audience  that 
most  of  the  standards  were 
evolved  by  publishers. 

“Cat  kicking”  will  continue, 
he  pointed  out,  “but  let’s  hope 
it  can  be  limited  in  its  extent.” 

Shryock  asserted  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  no  longer  judged 
in  terms  of  gross  figures  but  in 
terms  of  total  net  revenue  from 
circulation. 

Carrier  Relations  Award 

At  ICMA’s  first  “speechless” 
banquet  in  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf,  Ray  Marx,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  presented 
with  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Award  for  the  best  all-around 
carrier  relations  program. 

Instead  of  speeches,  ICMA 
members  and  their  guests  en¬ 
joyed  a  four-hour  show,  featur¬ 
ing  acts  from  New  York  night 
clubs.  Ivan  Annenberg,  New 
York  News,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

The  newsprint  situation  was 
given  a  clinical  examination  by 
a  panel  of  three,  including  Matt 
Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times, 
and  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star. 

Cowan  said  mills  are  standing 
by  their  old  customers,  namely 
U.S.  dailies,  who  are  receiving 
81%  of  their  output.  Cowan 
chided  his  American  friends 
with  the  remark  that  Canadians 
do  not  consider  a  newsprint 
shortage  exists.  “We  think  you 
people  are  being  treated  lav¬ 
ishly,”  he  said.  “Your  papers 
are  carrying  more  advertising 
linage  and  your  circulations  are 
at  an  all-time  peak.” 

Sullivan  and  Stewart  showed 
how  control  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  U.S.  would  not 
solve  the  problem,  explaining  it 
is  impossible  to  ration  in  this 
country,  when  controls  are  not 
in  effect  at  the  source  of  supply. 


is  In  any  press  Installa- 
J  tion  and  change-over, 
■I  seconds  are  of  primary 
El  Importance. 

Our  24-hour  emer¬ 
gency  service  is  there¬ 
fore  definitely  import¬ 
ant  in  all  phases  of 
servicing,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairs,  mov¬ 
ing  or  engineering.  And 
this  unique  service  is 
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- DAILY  FOR  SALE 

aliforni*  daily,  grossing  over  $100M, 
jrtt  ^OM,  is  for  sale  because  part- 
,,r5  disagree.  We  want  out.  Priced 
fgr  quick  sale — 433M,  half  cash,  bal- 
rtce  easy  terms  if  proper  credit  risk 
iko«a  First  come,  first  served. 
iJaiqac  operation  in  specialty  field, 
(jp.  wire;  Plenty  paper;  no  plant 
1,^1  cheap  printing.  Write  box  7482, 
Mitor  *  Publisher. 


IAROK  weekly,  almost  ready  for 
iaily;  only  newspaper,  only  printing 
qlsat  in  fast-growing  western  town  of 
7  300;  netted  $9,3lu  first  five  months 
)(  1947.  Requires  about  850,000  cash 
ti  handle.  Write  Box  7333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAY'S  BULLETIN 

June  21 

flDDLK  WEST  county  seat  weekly 
jnssing  $13,000.  Woman  publisher 
ftiring. 

EAST  CENTRAL  unopposed,  weekly, 
(•lonial  county  scat  town,  grossing 
i]4.284.  Including  building. 

MOr.NTAIX  STATE  WEEKLY,  coun- 
;t  seat  of  4,000,  grossing  $34,000. 
VID-WEST  WEEKLY  grossing  $30,- 
)00.  Town  of  10,000,  Priced  at  $53,- 
itOO 

MlisLSSIPPr  VALLEY  weekly 
^sing  $12,000,  town  of  3,500, 
thole  price  $9..'i00. 

northwest  WF;EKLY,  unopposed, 
ounty  seat,  grossing  $8,000.  Down 
Mjrment  $3,000. 

E.AST  CENTRAL  I  W I. V  WEEKLIES, 
loopposed.  grossing  .$31,300.  Whole 
price  $26. .300. 

sOTTHWESTKRN  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
rcidy  to  go  daily,  grossing  $48,000. 
Down  jiayment  $42,500. 
NORTHEASTERN  WEEKLY,  unop- 
wed  in  town  of  12,000,  should 
JO  semi-weekly.  grossing  $40,000. 
Down  payment  .$13,000. 
•iOCTHEASTERN  DAILY  AND 
SrNDAY,  county  seat  of  7,000. 
'troising  $43,000. 

MIDDLE-WEST  WEEKLY,  unoppo.sed 
:own  of  1.000,  grossing  $9. ,300.  Price 
W.OOO;  down  $3,000. 

NtAR  DETROIT,  unopposed  weekly, 
town  of  500  Price  $6,000;  down 
11,500. 

SOUTH  MlSSlS.^tlPPI  VALLEY, 
weekly  grossing  $37,000.  Priced  at 
$10,000. 

rXOPPO.SED  WEEKLY.  Southern 
Minnesota  tow-n  of  700.  Grossing 
tl.nOO.  sell  for  $6,300. 

NORTHEASTERN  WEEKLY,  large 
rini,  la'I  ">wn.  grossing  $47,000.  Price  $43,- 
liei,  uri  '100;  down  payment  $15,000. 

)r  tnlal  TRITE  FOR  SU.MIIKR  LIST  of  100 
52,  Mil  'elected  newspapers  for  sale,  ranging 
I  'ram  $650  to  $300,000. 

MAY  BROTHERS 

F'lablishcd  1914.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  and 
tidio  station  for  sale.  $150,000  cash 
will  handle.  Qualified  buyers  only. 
Bar  7573.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

TELL  established  New  Jersey  weekly,  ' 
publUhed  regularly  50  years,  near  I 
New  York;  no  plant.  $7,500  cash.  I 
Bm  7364,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


BTEKLV  newspaper  for  sale  .  .  .in  I  .  ^  q  i  i 

nch  industrial  and  agricultural  aec-  i  Availabl' 

nan  of  Georgia,  a  money-maker.  RCM  CL 

traseing  over  $23,000.  Modern  equip-  DCIN  or 

aient.  job  printing  dept.,  good  organi-  ^^5  dOth  St 
“•ini',  unopposed,  a  lifetime  oppor- 
Jnitj.  Contaet  H.  M.  Tallmadge,  463  „  NBWSPRIN 

Testwood  Avenue,  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  Standard  Quality, 

- - — _ _ print.  15",  19",  20 

BBU,  SELL  73-year-old  New  Eng-  28"  jumbo  rolls.  ^ 
.«nd  weekly  and  job  shop.  Only  paper  in  carload  lots — N 
ij  town  of  6.500.  $27,500  required,  requirements:  Alfi 
Box  7568,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

•^=====— -  2  0163. 

_  ^PmCATIONS  WAWTED 

Newspaper  Executive  seeks  n.  ,w  T-n 

Mrinership  in  small  daily  or  weekly.  BUY — TR/ 

7557,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PAY  good  price  for  Mid-west 

iaily.  Box  95,  Nowata.  Okla-  Tubular  PI 

bank  reference.  8-Page 

^ _  Rotaries,  2 

gCHAMlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

I^K^^TRIC  Paper  Lift.  Cap.c-  Communicate  with 
1  2,400  lbs.  Lift  height  72  inches.  lOUKI  r'Dt 

boriiontai,  full  apron,  roller  bear-  JOHN  GRI 

*'•  «*»']>■  handled.  Perfect  17  E.  42nd  St. 
^anditmn  E  p.  Cfharlet.  1100  Broad- 
’'•r.  Nashville.  Tennessee.  I 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
22%'’^  Cut-Off 
Inspection  by  Appointment 
Also:  Economy  Tiering  Mch.,  DC 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago  13 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France.  miiA- 
mum  30  ton  lots.  Standard  Quality 
White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo  rolls, 
any  width  desired.  Freight  and  in- 
snrsnee  prepaid  to  yonr  nearest  port. 
Larger  quantities  available,  also  de¬ 
ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire_  or 
write  requirements.  Box  7450,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant :  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Marhinea — for  any  | 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Sawa;! 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New  i 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.)  | 

MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

.4  good  press  for  a  medium  sired 
iiewpaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
F’our  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight.  48  collect  1  double  folder, 
23  9  16"  cut-off,  .4.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterhury  91,  Connecticut 

HEAVY  DUTY  DUPLEX  mat  roller, 
practically  new;  Hoe  twin  screw 
shaver  practically  new;  Stahi  vacuum 
newspaper  flat  easting  box;  2  ton 
Kemp  gas  immersion  burner,  metal 
pot  with  pig  casting  spout  practically 
new.  Write  nr  visit: 

MERCURY  PRESS,  INC. 

1339  Green  Court,  N.  W. 

(14th  St.,  between  L  and  Mass.  Ave.) 
Washington,  D.  C. 

~  DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  July  1st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

NEIWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-poand  base  News¬ 
print.  15",  19".  20".  21',  22',  24',  27', 
28"  jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets 
in  carload  lots — Wire  or  phone  yonr 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall' 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  | 
2-0163. 


buy— TRADE— SELL 


Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flstbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 


Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammei, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
S3-PAGBS  TABLOID 
64-PAGES  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INCH  CUT-OFF 
A.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  tale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypea,  either  on 
your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates 
given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  planta  or 
one  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 
Lino-Inter  Service  Co..  369  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 
Fitzroy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have 

man  there. _ 

GOSS  4  Units  AC  Drive  23  9/16* 
cut-off.  .\vaMable  now  $28,000  eaah.  I 
George  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho.  I 

73  HP  MOTOR.  Kohler  (Cutler-Ham- 
mer)  control.  Direct  Current,  used  9 
years  Goss  octuple.  Box  7484,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  eonsisting 
of  a  Duplex,  standard-tubular  casting 
box.  Duplex  Finishing  Machine,  and 
a  Duplex  mat  former.  Write  Alameda 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  California. 

I  32-PAGE  HOE  211/^  CUf~ 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  13. 

No.  9  Babcock  Optimus  bed  39  x.  55, 

with  Cross  feeder 

Elrod  strip  caster,  for  gas 

3  col.  \  20"  Hoe  flat  casting  box 
9  X  40  Galley  proof  press 
Tasope  router 

Small  stereotype  saw 
New  Toledo  saw  trimmers 
New  Super  Speed  saw 

.lULIAN  K.  ROBERTS 
Telephone:  Jackson  3066 
244  Forsyth  St.,  S.  W..  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
24-PG.  HOE  2-plate-wide  Newspaper 
Press.  23  9  '16"  cut-off.  with  com¬ 

plete  stereo  equipment  and  25 
H.P.  A.C.  motor — immediately  avail¬ 
able  ;  64-Pg.  Goss  heavy  duty  Straight- 
line  with  color  cyl.  and  double  folders 
22 -y,"  sheet  cut:  Wood  Jr.  Antoplate 
Finishing  Machine  for  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut;  Wood  and  Hoe  Dry  Mat  Rollers; 
Sta-Hi  Former:  Curved  Elec.  Form-O- 
Seorch:  2'i  ton  Hoe  Metal  Furnace; 

4  late  style  Lino.  Gas  Pots;  Miller 
Bench  Composing  Room  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer;  12  X  27  Wesel  Galley  Proof 
Press;  No.  25  Vandercook  full  page 
Proof  Press :  24-  and  48-dr8wer  Ham¬ 
ilton  Type  Cabinets.  10  H.P.  Gen’I. 
Eler.  230-volt  Direct  Current  Motor, 
1200  RPM,  used  on  8-Pg.  Duplex ; 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  Inc.,  120  West 
42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

SCOTT  full  page  heavy  duty  dry  mat 
roller.  Two  speed  A.  C.  60  cycle 
motor. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  Inc. 
220  South  Jefferson.  Chicago. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  Width — 3  Deck — f^Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
Both  curved  &  flat — 20  Turtles  & 
Chases.  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

COMPLETE  MAILING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
4  Linotypes — Ludlow  &  Mats — Elrod 
— Saws — Proof  Press — Type  Cabinets 
—Galley  Cabinets — Makeup  Stones — 
etc. 

Everything  Except  Newsprint 

Located  Chicago.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


:  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

TO  SELL  OK  BUY  NEWlSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffe^ao. 
406  West  Pico,  lios  Angeles  16.  WW 


MECHANICAL  EOUIPMEWT  WAMTIP 


16-PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  -4-p^e 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at^  Herald 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goes 
press,  21  Vi**  cut-off.  Box  7468,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _  _ _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
One.  two.  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss.  21V4"  cutoff 
with  or  without  folder.  Box  7470, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STERE(^P- 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16  Iragth 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Box  7433,  Editor  4  Publisher 

I  WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
W. ANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  page.i 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21  $4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  bny.  single,  width,  4 
deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press.  21 cut¬ 
off.  Box  7323,  Editor  4  Publisher 

WANTED  to  buy  for  cash  good  nsed 
twenty  page  tubular  or  32  page  single 
width' Goss  22%"  eut-off  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  consider  other 
32  page  presses.  T.ake  delivery  any 
time  Must  have  by  January.  Write 
full  details.  Florence  Morning  News. 
Floretiee.  South  Carolina.  ___  _  _ 

^WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marsliall  .Tefferson  Sts..  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

8  LANCASTER.  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  of  1832.  ’59,  ’60,  ’73,  ’74 
Great  shape.  R.  W.  Cooper,  Leola.  Pa. 

CHKMCO  large  size  strip  film  roll 
camera.  Size  capacity  19"  x  24", 
screen  capacity  20"  x  24"  with  dis¬ 
appearing  screen  mechanism.  Zeiss 
.\po  Tessar  lens. 

CLEVELAND  ■^HOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave., 

_ Cleveland  14.  Ohio. _ 

LEVY  PROCESS  17  x  17  Camera 
with  twelve  foot  Levy  metal  camera 
stand  and  32  X  40  copy  board;  com¬ 
plete  with  Goerz  Gobar  lens  P8:16H 
in.  foeiis :  Donhitt  Diaphragm  Control 
No.  129  with  rotating  flash  stop:  17 
camera  seale  charts  inclnded.  Price 
complete  $782.  f.o.b.  onr  plant.  Press 
Engraving  Company,  814  Felix  Street. 
St.  Joseph.  Missouri. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE 

EXPERIENCED  father-son  want 
weekly  in  Indiana  or  Illinois  good- 
sized  town.  Have  operating  money. 
Box  7547,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDIOA’TE 
Hollywood  28.  California. 
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___JFEATU^  FOR  SALE  1 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in  I 
cartoon  technique.  Each  epiaode  cli- i 
mactic  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2 
Tennessee. 

I  ‘  LIN E.S  FORTiv I 

The  Daily  Verse  Feature 
savk.s  NKW.SPRIXT 
o  l!?.".*'.  These  Famous  Lyries 

8  ^EAK.S  COXTIXrOUS  RUXXIXG 
Reasonable  Rates,  Proofs.  On  Request 

nn  VI-  MacCARGO 

OO  Weldon  Street.  Rorhester  11,  X.  Y. 

R.ADIO  column  written  by  young  net¬ 
work  executive,  former  news  editor 
with  experience  with  top  “name” 
columnist.  Box  7558,  Editor  A-  Pjiblisher. 
RADIO  column  for  weekend  edition. 
Inis  column  has  boon  used  by  Dapers 
^ch  as  the  Daily  Record,  Long 
Branch.  New  Jersey,  for  over  six 
months  and  has  proved  more  than 
successful.  For  full  details  write 
Steven  Brener,  13.^  East  50th  Street. 
New  \ork.  New  York. 

FEATURES  WANTED 

GAGS  and  scripts  wanted  for  daily 
and  Sunday  comic  strips  based  on 
animal  charactftrs,  animated  cartoon 
type,  also  for  Western  adventure  strip 
state  experience,  send  sample  script 
If  possible.  Box  7483,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


newspaper  services 

ARGEXTIXE  newspaperman  repre¬ 
senting  new  concern  wishes  contact  I 
American  syndicates  for  distribution 
of  comic  Strips  and  features  in  gen- 

1",.  7520,  Editor 

^Publisher. 

FA.SHIOX  ARt~SKETrHE.«i  for  "Ad¬ 
vertisers.  newspapers,  magazines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe- 
<  lal  needs,  tast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoie, 
Island  ^^***^^-  Massachusetts. 

PROPIT-TRAINING  FOR 
TOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

classified  ad 

VERTISING,  a  new  50.000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc- 
*•';«  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Btrkett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete. 

FR*FF‘k'a  P'!“*****'?-  *25  per  copy. 
PKEsK  5*day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today! 

.  PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERnSmC 

PT  week,  plus  commission 
to  a  competent  and  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  progressive  daily, 
.fust  _be  capable  of  handling  accounts 
and  directing  personnel  of  4  in  depart¬ 
ment.  last  growing  town  in  South- 
P’’'’**’"*  population  12.000.  Tell 
a^ll  first  letter.  Box  7530,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 

A  METROPOLITAN  newspaper  has 
an  opening  on  its  retail  sales  staff  for 
a  man  to  handle^  mens  wear  advertis¬ 
ing.  Experience  in  selling  mens  wear 
."•‘’fa.Paper  advertising  desirable. 

O  salary  desired  to 

Box  7546,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

assistant  manager  8  page 

WEEKLY  A  JOB  SHOP— Located 
town  Virginia  (pop. 
L200)  on  Rappahannock  River,  near 
Richmond  and  W'ashington.  Publisher 
has  too  many  other  duties  including 
2  theatres  and  real  estate.  Must  know 
front  and  bark.  We  have  excellent 
printer  and  first -class  equipment 
t^ou  must  work.  No  time  to  loaf. 
Hours:  8  to  5:30  except  Saturday, 

close  at  noon.  W'rife  news,  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing  if  necessary, 
help  in  back  if  needed.  Operate  as  if 
your  own.  $40  weekly,  drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  20®^  net  profits.  W'rife 
fully  to  George  Clanton,  Times.  Tap- 
pahannork,  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  _ 

rL.^SSlFlED  .MA.\.\UKK  WANTED 
for  daily  in  10,000  population  city. 
D>‘partment  now  averaging  2200 
inches,  $1600  monthly.  .Seeking  young 
man  with  some  experience,  capacity 
for  hard  work,  ability  to  sell  anil  serv¬ 
ice  accounts,  willingness  to  learn  and 
desire  to  take  his  coat  off,  go  to  work 
and  build  a  page  a  day.  Wil  jiay 
reasonable  salary  plus  generous 
commission  for  increases.  Give  coni- 
|)lete  details,  record  and  references 
first  letter.  Real  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producer.  Daily  Journal, 

New  Ulm.  Minnesota^ _ 

ADV’ERTISING  Manager.  This  posi¬ 
tion  can  either  be  had  on  straight 
salary  or  you  can  make  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  with  assured  earnings  based 
on  past  and  present  records.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  at  once.  Montrose  Daily 
Press.  Address  answers  to  Wm.  Pres¬ 
cott  Allen.  Jr.,  Montrose,  Colorado. _ 

BIGGEST  Alaska  daily  has  opening 
for  salesman.  Experienced  both  lay¬ 
outs  and  servicing  accounts.  Perman¬ 
ent.  Must  pay  own  transportation. 
Give  all  details  airmail.  Bob  Atwood, 

Anchorage  Alaska  Times. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  25 
to  35  to  share  in  building  of  long  es¬ 
tablished  community  newspaper  chain. 
Must  know  all  phases  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Strong  competition.  Car  es¬ 
sential.  No  quickie  but  assured  future 
and  share  in  profits  for  man  willing 
to  work.  Write  fuJly.  DSN  17205 
Lahser,  Detroit  19.  Michigan. 


I’aXPERIEXCED  display  advertising 
mail  wanted  for  six-day  evening  Cali¬ 
fornia  Daily  city  14.000.  Must  be  able 
to  write,  layout  copy  and  have  sell¬ 
ing  ability.  VERY  UXUSUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  for  right  party  seeking 
PERMANENT  POSITION;  give  age. 
marital  status,  religious  affiliations, 
previous  experience,  salary  and  all 
pertinent  data  first  letter.  All  infor¬ 
mation  confidential.  Box  7535,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  wanted  by  southeastern 
newspaper,  city  of  15.000.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  $.50  per  week  to 
start.  Box  7538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
LEADING  Southeastern  newspaper, 
in  a  city  of  over  100,000,  needs  a 
newspaper  promotion  man.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  party.  Apply  Box 
7-410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  in  rapidly  growing,  long-  l 
established,  afternoon  daily  for  com¬ 
petent  advertising  man  to  manage  and 
direct  local,  national  and  classified 
departments  consisting  of  six  people. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  section  of  the  nation  with  an 
aggressive  organisation.  Box  7460, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

RE  Air  FIXTURE  FOR  YOUNG  AG¬ 
GRESSIVE  advertising  solicifor-pro- 
niotion,  man  in  our  Chicago  office. 
Background  must  consist  of  at  least 
three  years  in  national  adv.  dept,  of 
non-metropolitan  daily,  plus  under¬ 
standing  of  market  problems  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  This  is  a  fast-growing  national 
organization.  Opportunities  are  un¬ 
limited.  State  age.  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements,  references. 
Advise  if  can  submit  samples  of  cam- 
oaigns  or  promotions  you  developed. 
Reply  will  he  confidential.  Address 
Box  7541.  EdBor  A  Publisher. 

TEXAS  afternoon  paper  has  opening 
for  capable  advertising  man,  with 
ability  to  sell.  Good  job  if  willing  to 
work.  Give  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  No  boozers.  Box  7555,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HELP  WAiniD-CiRCULATION 

TRAWELINO  repreaentative  for 
metropolitau  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Middle  West  territory. 
Live  organisation.  Salary  and  expense. 
Must  have  boy  experience  as  well  as 
experience  dealing  with  adult  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers.  Rend  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter:  also  recent  photo. 
Box  7383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  de¬ 
sired  by  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado 
Rprings,  Colorado. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR.  This  position  can 
either  be  had  on  straight  salary  or  you 
can  make  a  small  investment  with  as¬ 
sured  earnings  based  on  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  records.  This  position  is  open  at 
once.  Montrose  Daily  Press.  Address 
answers  to  Wm.  Prescott  Allen,  Jr., 
Montrose,  Colorado. 

CITY  EDITOR — Must  have  solid  ex¬ 
perience  on  good-sized  daily  and  ideas 
and  skill  to  develop  young  staff. 
Southerner  preferred  for  Southern 
afternoon  paper.  Good  salary  for  right 
man.  Box  7566,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DESK  MAN,  assisant  to  Managing 
Editor  w-anted  for  American  owned 
English  language  daily  in  Rome,  Italy. 
Good  future,  interesting  spot.  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  U.  S.  for  interviews.  Write 
outlining  background,  experience,  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  7490,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSLSTANT.  Young  man 
with  newspaper  background  to  write 
news  releases  and  trade  jorunal  arti¬ 
cles.  Permanent  position.  Send  resume 

to  Box  7564.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  Editor.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  feature  writing, 
make-up,  editing  necessary.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Location  Central 
Wisconsin.  Send  outline  of  qiialifica- 
tinns.  Box  7536,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MAKE-UP  editor  wanted  by  aOer- 
noon  newspaper  within  150  miles 
from  New  Y'ork.  Must  be  sober  and 
capable.  Box  7525,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW S~“DEP ART XTENT~HE AD~ tor"  "a 
good  9,600  six-day  p.  m.  daily  in  col¬ 
lege  town  of  15,000..  Want  man  in  late 
twenties  or  early  thirties  who  can  lead 
staff  in  producing  plenty  of  local  news. 
Must  bo  thoroughly  experienced,  fast, 
and  not  afraid  of  doing  some  leg  work. 
Real  opportunity  for  man  with  proper 
small  town  background,  who  can  de¬ 
liver'.  Write  fully  to  Publisher,  Guide 
A  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


TRADi:  PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  5'ork  Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary 
and  commission  apiiroximately  $4500 
annually,  only  replies  giving  complete 
account  of  past  experience  considered. 
Box  7.565.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  society:  camera 
experience  helpful ;  News-Times, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMPt^SING"  ROOM  "  FOREMAN 
WANTED  for  Eastern  States  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday.  Non-union  man  w'ith 
daily  newspaper  experience.  State 
experience  in  full.  Gbod  opportunity 
and  salary  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
7512.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOB  PRINTER;  Experienced  job  man 
Miehle  vertical  Kluge,  capable  han¬ 
dling  complete  shop,  know  paper  Frank¬ 
lin  price  list.  Good  opportunity. 
Robert  L.  Summers.  Hobbs  Daily  News 
Sun,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

UNION  OPERATORS  and  Machinist 
Wanted.  Both  day  and  night  situations 
open.  Address  Foreman,  Uniontown 
New-spapers.  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Ra. 
WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Union 
men  and  women  operators  or  floormen 
for  fast  growing  daily  newspaper. 
Forty-hour  day  situations  paying 
$68.92  and  night  situations  paying 
$73.20.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  pay 
each  year,  insurance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  after  90  days.  Housing  tight  but 
not  impossible.  Telegraph  collect  or 
write:  C.  T.  Hamlet,  foreman,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
WANTED  "STEREO'n'PE  FOREMAN 
for  leading  Montreal,  Canada,  news¬ 
paper.  Reply  stating  age,  marital 
status,  experience  and  approximate 
salary  required.  Box  7553,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORK  available  in  non-union  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Single  men  preferred. 
Good  rate  of  pay.  Need  floor  men. 
oiierators  or  combination.  Pleasant 
work  in  modern  plant  in  northern 
Ohio.  Some  opportunities  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Write  particulars  giving  name, 
age.  experience  and  references.  State 
when  available.  These  are  permanent 
situations.  No  floaters  need  apply. 
Write  Box  7532.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PERMANENT  situation  open  for  nijft 
machinist.  Routine  maintenance  of  It 
Intertypes.  36j4  »-eek — $2.25  per 
hour — 2  weeks  vacation — 6  paid  holi¬ 
days — 5  nights  a  week.  Saturdin 
and  Sundays  off.  Prefer  man  familiir 
with  mono  material  maker  or  gUnt 
caster.  Roto-Color,  Incorporated.  8t, 

Charles,  Illinois. _ 

PRESSMAN-stereotyper  for  Mod^E 
Duplex  flatbed  press.  Phone  Nr. 
Jenkins  collect.  Fayette  Tribune, 
Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN  ~ 

EXCELLENT  earning  opportunirr 
available  to  qualified  salesmen  who 
are  now  calling  on  newspapers  ind 
can  handle  our  product  as  a  side  line. 
AVrite  giving  complete  background. 
Hampden  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  Holyoke.  Massachusetts. 
REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for  leid 
ing  Middle-Western  manufacturer  of 
advertising  syndicate  Mats  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  New  York,  or  California  sres!. 
Must  have  following  of  large  adver¬ 
tisers.  Communications  will  be  eon- 
fidential.  Box  7542,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SALESMAN 

If  you  can  sell  editors  today’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  features  and  interested 
on  commission  basis  (NationzUx- 
known  syndicate)  write  Box  7505, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERYIQ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ^MlNimATIVE _ 

AN  AIDE  you  need!  31-year  single 
man  with  unusually  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  as  assistant  to  m.  e.  on  large, 
old  Eastern  daily  since  1937  seeks 
new  opportunity.  Navy  experience  in 
public  relations  and  combat.  Box 

7549.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Managing 
Editor  open  August  1  for  change. 
Proven  ability  in  financial  and  pro¬ 
motional  work  as  well  as  top  flight 
advertising  and  editorial  worker.  44 
years  -of  age.  family  man.  Prefer 
Virginia.  Maryland  or  Florida.  Sow 
Managing  Editor  of  one  of  leading 
weeklies  in  U.  S.  Box  7527,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _  _ 

EX"f^ERrEXCED  Newspaper  Executive 
with  advertising,  circulation,  business 
administration  and  some  editorial 
hackground  on  four  good  newspaper! 
from  15,000  to  7.5.000  circulation, 
ready  for  responsibility  as  General 
Manager  or  Publisher’s  Assistant. 
Have  reached  top  as  business  manager 
under  able,  active  Publisher-owner. 
Prefer  South  or  midwest.  Age  42. 
Aggresive.  Sober.  Presbyterian.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Interview 
arranged  without  obligation.  Box 
7526.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

With  complete  Business  and  Editorial 
training — Excellent  record  of 
profit  operations  on  papers  of  20,000 
to  200,000  circulations — 38  years  o' 
age — can  furnish  references  and  credit 
report — would  prefer  interview  ^r- 
sonally  at  my  expense.  Write  Box 
7504.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  Manager!  Experi¬ 
enced:  used  to  handling  men;  IHve 
clientele  in  finance  and  industry.  Pw- 
fer  northeast.  Capable  earning  IIO.- 
000.  Salary  and  bonus.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  7543,  Editor  A  Publiswr. 
ADVERTISING  -  Proinntion  ;  publicity 
manager  established  publishing  house 
seeks  position  where  combinatl^  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Box  7545,  Editor 

A  Publisher^ _ _ 

WANT  results?  Seeking  a  hard 
worker?  Advertising,  promotion,  cirj 
dilation  man  is  ready  to  go  to  os 
for  you.  Steady,  dependable,  young 
and  aggressive.  Has  held  msnageria 
positions  since  1941.  Excellimt  rcte  • 
ences.  Ray  F,  Cline,  317  W.  Grove. 
.  Greenville.  Michigan. 


EDITOR  t  PURLISHERfer  June  21.  1^7 


slrUATibNS  WANTEP— CARTOONIST 


{DITORIAL  and  Political  cartooniat, 
j  fears  newspaper  experience,  seeks 
jieition.  Samples  on  request.  Refer¬ 
ee.  Oo  anywhere..  Klaus  Frank, 
ggtel  Embassy,  Broadway  and  70th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Capable  taking  complete  charge 
j(  department,  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  Circulation. 
ABC  little  merchant  plan,  pro¬ 
motion  and  training  of  person¬ 
nel,  desires  a  change  to  position 
where  ability  counts  and  results 
are  desired.  Box  7480,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


experienced  Circulation  Manager, 
!4  years  old,  with  enviable  record  in 
'irrier  promotion,  seeks  position  with 
'itnre.  Thorough  knowledge  of  ABC 
:ittle  merchant  and  street  sales  op¬ 
erations  attained  through  14  years  in 
(iMutive  position.  Box  7556,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

iODNO  married  veteran  now  em- 
plojred  as  Assistant  Circulation  Mana- 
pr  of  daily,  desires  position  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  or  Assistant  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  2  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  and  training — Fully  ac- 
tiainted  with  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Deiires  change.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
'405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 


A  ABLE  reporter,  rewrite,  desk, 
reteran;  over  10  years  metropolitan 

dailies,  rural,  native  New  Yorker,  all 

bests,  traveled,  3  languages,  refer- 

(sees;  ready  anywhere  short  notice; 

plese  give  terms.  Box  7458,  Editor  & 

Pnblisner. 


i.B.-S.J.  Graduate  interested  in  daily 
ni-wspaper  work.  Willing  to  go  any- 
tWe.  Can  siihinit  samples  of  work, 
.llert  and  eager  to  learn.  Salary 
Mondary.  Box  7569,  Editor  &  Pub- 
jiher. 


iFTER  four  years  of  it,  cannot 
qneese  printers’  ink  out  of  my  veins, 
despite  eight  months  away  from  fea- 
isre  and  straight  reporting.  Midwest 
only.  Town  below  50,000  preferred. 
.4n  female.  Anything  for  me  i  Box 
'552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.Wl'STO.MED  to  man’s  w-ork.  this 
tirl  has  seven  years  reporting,  rewrite, 
tity  and  telephone  editor,  makeup 
imill  daily,  BA  Journc.li8m.  Box  7572, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBIDEXTROUS  Journalism  student 
desires  permanent  all  around  editorial 
or  reporter  position.  Attending  and 
tipable — Pi>efer  working  in  radius 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  Box 
7478,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  Small  Town  Publishers 
~-ATsilable  now,  45  years  old.  25 
rears  experience  all  phases  editorial- 
eitr  desk-night  editor-wire  editor-copy- 
wk-rewrite-reporter.  Sober.  Married, 
ws  child.  Wish  to  leave  New  York 
>Aty.  Salary  secondary,  but  want  per- 
maent  post.  Would  consider  weekly. 
^1  ro  anywhere.  Box  7441,  Editor 
t  Publisher 


AITOACTIVE  young  woman,  college, 
.  Several  years’  experience 

*111  A-1  firms,  including  industrial, 
trade  sssoristion,  financial  and  sta- 
usticsl  publishing  fields.  Statistics, 
vt'*'  research,  writing 

Mility.  Independent  executive  worker, 
r^rienced  in  organizing  and  super- 
aint  new  research  and  presentation, 
|«ss  opportnnity  worthwhile  re- 
‘urvey.  or  factual  publication. 
”x  7495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

— •'■'xlp  paper  editor, 
^  s  41,  ex-Navy  Lt..  broad  experi- 
sfivertising  writing.  Box 
jfd.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Graduate  —  Veteran  — 
™f'Si  27,  imaginative  wants  oppor- 
n*  newspaper  or  mag- 

“JJ^®®^»nywhere.  Box  7472,  Editor 


Allege  Graduate.  H.  S.  Journalism. 

newspaper,  trade 
7»?  Pi-i-ETsbly  East.  Box 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

‘®IT0R  &  PUILISHER  for  Jhiic  21,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

CAN’T  cover  background  in  this 
notice:  but  if  you’re  considering  staff 
addition,  a  sound  editorialist  and 
writer  for  national  opinion  magazines 
available  in  two  months.  Details  from 
Box  7539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COLLEGE  GRA3UA’fE,“B~ A.“  Jo^- 
nalism,  4  years  Army,  2  as  Public 
relations  Officer,  25,  single,  want  Job 
on  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  Oo  anywhere.  Box  7411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  sober,  lucid  writer, 
B.  S.  Journalism.  6  years  experience 
newspaper,  magazine,  rewrite,  make¬ 
up,  reporter,  editor.  Oo  anywhere.  Box 
7456,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER— 22,  single,  B.  A. 
(Journalism) — Wisconsin.  Wants  Job 
with  small  or  medium  sized  paper 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
7487.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


DARTMOUTH  graduate,  28,  married, 
2  years  on  New  Hampshire  Daily, 
Navy  PRO  officer,  seeks  responsible 
news  or  editorial  post  on  Eastern 
paper.  Box  7415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR — broad  experience  includ¬ 
ing  metropolitan  night  city  editor, 
new-»  editor,  radio  news  pioneer,  etc. 
Available  at  once.  Box  7548,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDI’fOR,  now  connected  with  West 
Coast  daily,  wants  position  with  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  College  graduate,  35,  married, 
capable  of  editing  good  local  news¬ 
paper.  Write  7574,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDI’TOR,  copy  desk  man,  age  44,  28 
years  experience.  Box  7390,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


ENGLISH  Teacher  and  principal, 
woman,  eighteen  years’  teaching. 
Scholastic  editorial  experience.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  7496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporting,  desk, 
radio-news.  Formerly  press-service 
features,  cable-rewrite.  Far  East 
background,  now  working  New  York. 
Interested  California  especially.  Mar¬ 
ried,  29.  Box  7554,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  trade  magazine  writer 
desires  free  lance  publicity  clients; 
especially  in  new  product  and  proces¬ 
ses  field.  Box  7431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman. 
Available  July  1st,  Woman’s  Page, 
Society.  Features.  Missouri  University 
Graduate.  Give  full  details.  Box  7469, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  published 
writer,  (now  employed),  seeks  spot  on 
up-State  New  York  newspaper.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  and  location; 
Capital  District  preferred.  Box  7425, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


F.4RM  EDITOR.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Former  agrirnltnrsl  college  edi¬ 
tor;  also,  U.  S.  Forest  Products  La¬ 
boratory.  Any  good  field  or  West 
Coast.  Tom  Moore,  422  Elmside 
Boulevard.  Madison  4,  Wisconsin. 

20-YEAR-OLD  university  graduate 
wants  reportorial  jot)  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  IIS  reporter,  copy  editor,  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Write  Mary  Williams, 
Box  7534.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FREE  LAXf’E  reporter-girl — twenty- 
seven —  would  like  permanent  Job  on 
small  nnvspaper.  Interested  in  going 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  samples  of  w-riting  on  request. 
Box  7529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GRADUATE  Student,  economics.  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  long  on  ability, 
seeks  responsible  reporting  or  editorial 
w-ork  in  the  East.  Available  now.  Box 
7518.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

H.ARD  working,  quick  w-itted  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  wants  reportorial 
job  on  small  town  paper.  Member 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Journalism  honorary. 
B  average  in  College.  XGI.  references, 
w-rite  Box  7519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOPEFUL  New  York  University 
.loiirnalism  student  desires  summer 
job,  will  do  anything,  w-illing  to  travel. 
B(«  7551,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LABOR  w-riter.  Now  away  from  news 
game,  will  give  up  $6,500  Job,  secur¬ 
ity,  to  return  to  first  love.  Studious, 
veteran.  28.  single,  can  really  write. 
Box  7494.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


^I-AN,  26,  M.  A.  in  Social  Sciences, 
disinclined  to  smother  in  the  academic 
vacuum,  seeks  editorial  or  reporting 
job  demanding  strong  social  purpose¬ 
fulness  and  Capacity  for  personal 
growth.  Sound  knowldege  of  political 
and  economic  matters.  Box  7435,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

.M-ANAGIXG  EDITOR — Fifteen  years 
broad  reportorial  and  executive  ex¬ 
perience,  including  telegraph  and  city 
editorships  two  papers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  editorship.  Veteran.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Want  job  anywhere  w-ith  op¬ 
portunity  advancement  and  life  ca¬ 
reer.  Excellent  references.  Box  7528, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


•MANAGING  EDITOR— Ideas,  energy, 
responsible  experience  smallest  t'o  me¬ 
tropolis.  Present  managing  editor 
large  daily  wants  publisher  with  more 
progressive  circulation  -  getting  ob¬ 
jectives.  Box  7499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  Veteran.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  copyriter.  Ad  Agency,  prefers 
editorial  department  trade  journal, 
magazine;  publicity,  or  book  trade. 
Box  7397,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
RECENT  College  Graduate,  23,  with 
year's  experience  as  college  cor¬ 
respondent  and  sermon  reporter  for 
large  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks  full¬ 
time  reporting  job.  Box  7521,  Editor 
A _ Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27.  5-I-  years  experience; 
wants  newswriting,  publicity  work, 
related  fields:  pxeelleiut  references. 
Box  7.531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Columbia  University 
graduate  student  in  English;  6  months 
marketing  resenrcli  experience  on  large 
daily  trade  paper.  Rewrite,  wire  edit¬ 
ing,  sports.  Veteran,  single.  25.  Prefer 
reporting  job  on  Eastern  Daily.  Box 
7571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  36,  seeks  news  service, 
trade  journal  position,  metropolitan 
area.  Box  7455,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — by-liner  on  New-  York 
City  daily  for  3  years  seeks  change. 
Experience  in  news,  features,  rewrite. 
Will  leave  New  Y'ork.  Will  consider 
piiblieity,  copywriting  offers.  Box 
7570  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROVING  Correspondent  Mountain 
States  and  far  West  is  open  for  more 
assignments.  Box  7498,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  trade  paper  correspondent 
for  top  flight  ABP.  ABC  publications 
in  St.  Louis  area  desires  two  or  three 
additional  publications.  Box  7430,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SWING  man.  all  phases  editorial 
work.  12  years’  press  association, 
newsp.-ipers  inriiiding  New  York,  Stars 
and  Striix-s.  seeks  locate  Eastern  city 
100.000  or  H|i.  Box  7567,  Editor  A 
T^iblislier. 

TECHNIC  41,  EDITOR-M.  S.  degree 
Piirdne  University:  specialist  on 
standards,  specifications,  and  technical 
subjects.  Box  7537.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TWO  years  may  not  sound  like  much, 
but  spent  covering  everything  from 
leetnres  to  city  hall  for  daily  of  49,- 
000  eireblation,  they  can  prodnep 
good  reporter.  New  Knglanil  paper  or 
radio  station,  summer  or  permanent. 
Box  7560.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


VETERAN — 24.  college  graduate — 2 
years  experience  sports  and  news  re¬ 
porting — 1  year  Public  Relations, 
single,  willing  to  leave  New  York.  Box 
7493.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  reporter-feature  writer  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  Midw-estern 
daily  or  weekly  w-ith  late  William 
Allen  White  editorial  policy.  Box 
7506.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN,  25.  now  part-time.  N.  Y. 
correspondent  for  2  large  dailies  wants 
full  time  writing  position — new-s  and 
features.  Single,  willing  to  travel. 
Clippings  and  references.  Box  7407, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

Wei. iTk no w n  w a s h i n g to n~ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Free  to  take  new  assign¬ 
ment  after  July  1;  experi¬ 
enced  in  promoting  and  sell¬ 
ing  new-s  services:  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  new 
ideas  —  facsimile,  new-s 
magazine.  radio  program, 
column:  can  offer  some  real 
ideas.  Box  7550,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED— EDITORIAL 

YALE  LAW  STUDENT,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  former  college  editor,  desires 
general  writing  position,  anywhere. 
Available  July-October.  Box  7o63, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  A.  B.  (^Itmbia, 
would  like  Reportorial  ‘“d 
work.  John  L.  Fitzgerald.  164  South 
Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 
YOUNG  "sPORTSWRITER;  4  years’ 
experience  on  50,000  daily ;  assis^nt 
editor  boxing  and  wrestling  weekly, 
desires  position.  Box  7511,  Editor  « 
Publisher. _ _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WASTED- 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  working  or  non¬ 
working  foreman  seeks  change.  L°‘p" 
or  un-organized.  Sober  and  reliable. 
Best  references.  Seven  to  thirty  jna* 
chine  plant.  Cost  minded.  Box  7o44, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


HOLLYWOOD  PUBLICITY  PHOTOO- 
RAPHER-News,  studio,  and  photo 
jonrnalist  experience.  Labor  disitutea 
have  created  undesirable  conditions. 
Want  job  on  magazine.  Now  working, 
available  JUNE  15.  Own  equipment. 

Bos  7368.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  CVa'jL 
around.  15  years  experience.  N.  Y.  0. 
staffs.  Forced  to  return  from  west 
coast  recently,  due  to  housing  short¬ 
age  CJan  show  scrap  book  of  past 
assignments.  Sports-news-and 
coverage.  Box  7439,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Presently 
employed  Metropolitan  daily. 
change  to  smaller  daily.  Salary  not  of 
prime  interest.  Ten  years  experience, 
small  metropolitan  daily.  Darkroom 
and  street.  Wirephoto,  some  writing, 
engraving.  Excellent  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Will  work  week,  own  ex¬ 
pense  to  prove  worth.  Able  to  b^ 
home,  if  permanent.  Box  7491.  L  &  F. 
PHOTWiRAraER — Ex-Marine  Photo 
Officer  and  pilot.  Seven  years  free¬ 
lance.  publicity,  aerial,  spot  news,  re¬ 
search  photography.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment;  willing  to  travel.  Box  7414, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
Angust  1  for  post  in  southern  state; 
could  conduct  complete  photographic 
service ;  non-metropolitan  field  ana 
studio  experience,  member  National 
Press  Photographers  Assn. 
for  interview.  Veteran.  Age  -9.  Box 
7406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  PH()TOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  wil  travel,  excellent  references. 
Box  75n3._Editor ^  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  has  Speed  Graphic 
5x7  view :  experienced  eandids,  real 
estate.  Prefer  New  York  City.  Box 
7540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS;  Would  you  like  to 
publish  a  feature  and  picture  supple¬ 
ment  with  only  a  ONE-MAN  staff.  I 
believe  15  years  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  photographer  and  picture  edi¬ 
tor  qualifies  me  to  do  the  joh,  H**** 
photo  eonipment  including  stroh  lights 
worth  $1,700.  Currently  employed — 
and  for  the  la.st  11  years — by  100.000 
circulation  paiier.  Prefer  mid  west  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  7.5.59.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHARP  GIRL — Photog — 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  New-s  portrait,  commercial. 
Also  reporting  experience.  Prefer 
N.  Y.  C.  vicinity.  Will  settle  any¬ 
place.  Overseas  included.  State  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  7575,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIV- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


CORPORATE  or  Trade  PR  or  Assist¬ 
ant  Pnblie  Relations  connection  de¬ 
sired  by  able,  aggressive,  experienced 
PR-new-sman — 12  years  experience 
with  media,  employed  but  wish  change 
to  daytime  position.  Box  7497,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  25  years  wants 
public  relations  job  in  East.  Box 
7488.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PUBLIC  relations  or  advertising  copy 
writer.  News  and  sales  promotion 
background.  Single,  23,  minimum 
salary  $40  per  week.  William  Newell. 
85  Dunklee  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thi 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


LATE  IN  1942  the  Chicago  Trib 

une  announced  editorially  that 
in  the  •‘encouragement  of  de¬ 
mocracy"  its  copy  desk  would 
start  to  delete  titles  of  nobility 
from  all  news  matter.  It  was 
explained  that  the  paper  might 
have  to  compromise  at  times 
with  its  decision  to  call  every¬ 
one  "Mr.”  or  "Mrs.”  instead  of 
"Lord"  and  “Sir,”  etc.,  and  we 
find  that  the  practice  is  still  be 
ing  followed  on  the  Trib  desk 
except  in  rare  instances. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  re 
cently  by  a  letter  from  an  old 
newspaper  friend  (now  with  an 
ad  agency )  who  questions  the 
use  of  military  titles  in  news 
copy  when  the  individual  in 
question  is  no  longer  in  service. 

It  is  something  to  which  we 
never  gave  much  thought  but  is 
an  interesting  topic  for  editors 
to  ponder. 

Dick  Bailey,  our  correspond¬ 
ent.  started  newspaper  work  in 
Emporia,  later  in  Mobile  and 
then  moved  on  to  New  York. 
He  recalls  several  old  gentle¬ 
men  in  Emporia  whose  feelings 
would  have  been  hurt  if  they 
had  not  been  referred  to  as 
"Major  So-and-So” — even  though 
the  Civil  War  had  been  over  for 
60  years.  He  mentions  the  gen¬ 
erals.  colonels  and  captains  in 
Mobile  who  always  insisted  their 
military  rank  of  World  War  I 
be  used  with  their  names.  And 
now  that  World  War  II  is  over 
we  are  getting  another  crop  of 
generals,  etc.,  returning  to  civil¬ 
ian  life.  "Editors  still  have  time 
to  quietly  put  the  pencil  to  some 
titles  without  any  lasting  hurt 
to  the  feelings  of  the  possessors,” 
writes  Bailey. 

We  have  always  thought  it 
was  a  gesture  of  friendliness  and 
respect  if,  when  a  gentleman 
preferred  to  retain  his  military 
title,  the  newspapers  cooperated. 
E&P  does  it.  And  we  agree 
with  Bailey  when  he  says: 
"These  men  won  their  rank  by 
brains,  valor  and  hard  work, 
as  far  as  we  know.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  disparage  military 
records  of  anyone.” 

But  he  raises  the  question — 

"Do  you  see  anything  in  the 
papers  about  ‘Pvt.  John  Doe.’ 
‘Cpl.  Joe  Doakes,’  ‘Sgt.  Henry 
Zilch,’  or  even,  'Lt.  Jake  Jones' 
(even  though  they  too  may  be 
prominent  merchants,  political 
big  sho^,  presidents  of  great 
corporations,  or  members  of  im¬ 
portant  boards  when  these  men 
make  an  announcement,  are 
elected,  or  appointed?  Nope!” 

The  Army  information  section 
tells  us  that  any  enlisted  man 
or  officer  may  use  his  title  in 
civilian  life,  as  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tly,  whether  he  has  been  re¬ 
tired  or  discharged  or  is  still  on 
the  reserve  list  provided  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  military 
establishment  (U.S.  Army,  etc.) 
following  his  name. 

Bailey  reports  on  one  com¬ 
pany  whose  president  was  a 
general  and  whose  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  has  orders  to 
give  him  the  title  in  all  news 


stories  in  which  he  is  mentioned. 
“Many  of  my  friends  who  are 
veterans  tell  me  it  makes  them 
downright  mad  to  see  such  go¬ 
ings  on  in  the  papers,”  he  writes. 
“Some  of  these  friends  have 
had  pretty  high  rank  them¬ 
selves.  but  they  are  vehement 
and  call  these  titled  gentlemen 
they  read  about  in  the  papers 
stuffed  shirts.’  ”  etc. 

If  that  attitude  is  typical,  and 
we  have  no  proof  that  it  is.  it 
might  be  wise  for  leaders  of  in¬ 
dustry  ( the  few  who  cling  to 
their  title)  to  drop  it  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  relations  and 
for  the  newspapers  to  assist 
them  in  this  move. 


NEWSPAPERS  have  had  criti¬ 
cism  from  various  and  strange 
quarters  in  recent  years  but  we 
never  expected  Business  Week 
to  hop  on  the  bandwagon.  That 
respectable  publication  recently 
attacked  the  newspapers  for 
publishing  pictures  and  stories 
about  potato  dumping  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  while  at  the 
same  time  other  stories  reported 
desperate  hunger  in  Europe. 
The  story  was  titled;  “Doing 
the  Communists’  Work  for 
Them.” 

Business  Week  admits  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  press  to  tell  the 
plain  unadulterated  truth  "but 
in  this  particular  case  one  key 
and  easily  understood  fact, 
which  puts  an  entirely  different 
complexion  on  the  exhibit,  was 
left  out.”  The  fact  ignored,  it 
states,  is  that  potatoes  could  not 
be  shipped  to  Europe  because 
refrigerated  vessels  could  be 
better  used  for  more  nutritional 
foods  and  the  cost  of  dehydrat¬ 
ing  them  would  be  prohibitive. 
The  magazine  explains  the  po¬ 
tato  surplus  is  the  result  of  gov¬ 
ernment  stabilization  of  prices 
to  which  the  government  is  com¬ 
mitted  until  Dec.  31,  1948. 

“We  expect  the  Communists 
and  their  cohorts  to  misrepre- 
•sent  the  workings  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system."  Business  Week 
says.  "But  when  the  press  of 
the  country,  in  its  most  conserv¬ 
ative  reaches,  does  the  Commu¬ 
nists’  stuff  for  them  with  tre¬ 
mendous  effectiveness,  we  call 
that  unfair  competition!” 

It  is  a  fact  that  surplus  food 
is  being  destroyed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  while  parts  of  Europe  go 
hungry.  But  contrary  to  what 
Business  Week  says,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  these  potatoes  could 
not  be  shipped  abroad  until  after 
the  newspaper  publicity  forced 
it  to.  Why?  No  one  knows. 

Also,  it  is  a  fact  that  surplus 
potatoes  have  been  destroyed  by 
government  agencies  while  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  go  begging  in 
their  appeals  for  some  of  them. 

Also,  it  has  been  revealed 
since  publication  of  those  stories 
that  while  potatoes  were  being 
dumped  here  Canadian-grown 
potatoes  were  being  brought  in¬ 
to  the  U.S.  market  at  double  the 
price  of  home  grown  ones. 

Rather  than  doing  the  Com- 
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OPENS  POLAND  TO  AMERICAN  NEWS 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press,  and  Major  Jersy  Bor« 
jesza,  president  of  the  Czytelnik  Publishing  House  of  Poland,  signiag  *| 
a  long-term  contract  in  New  York  last  week  for  the  delivery  ol  j 
the  U.P,  world-news  report  to  the  dailies  of  the  Czytelnik  group. 

munists’  work,  the  newspapers 

in  this  instance  spotlighted  a  XTCip"!  XxUllcCl/  ' 

glaring  scandal  in  which  vhe  i  C  J'l. 

government  is  spending  $80,000.-  p  lOOCl  ■  -CtltOr 

000  a  year  of  the  taxpayers' 

money  to  support  the  price  of 

potatoes  while  President  Tru-  V 

man  says  prices  are  too  high  Rutland.  Vt.  —  The  Rutland 
and  taxes  cannot  be  reduced.  Herald  had  the  biggest  and  mos: 

The  newspapers  performed  a  “exclusive"  story  in  its  histor>' 
service  for  their  country  and  on  its  hands  the  other  day  bu: 
their  readers.  If  the  Commu-  couldn't  print  a  line  about  it. 
nists'  u)ake  capital  of  the  ^tory  every  other  New  England 

It  IS  not  the  newspapers  fault,  newsnaoer  save  it  a  bia  soread.  i 


Bing  Crosby  Assists 
In  'S’wreet'  Scoop 

St.  Albans,  Vt.  —  Franklin 
County  made  good  use  of  the 
brief  visit  here  of  Bing  Crosby 
to  say  an  emphatic  word  for 
the  goodness  of  Vermont  maple 
syrup  with  the  help  of  the 
Daily  Messenger. 

Crosby  was  slated  to  go 
through  town  with  his  writer. 
Bill  Morrow,  at  10:30  at  night 
and  the  paper  seized  the  chance 
to  give  the  star  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  In  addition  to  receiving 
specially-packed  quarts  of  maple 
syrup,  Bing  was  startled  to  find 
a  crowd  of  800  was  jamming  the 
station  shed  —  practically  one- 
tenth  of  the  city’s  population. 

With  Obie  Keeler,  staff  pho 
tographer  on  hand  to  get  ,some 
closeups,  and  Ike  Mury  to  get 
the  special  story,  the  stunt  gave 
the  Messenger  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  But'dngton  Daily 
News,  an  exclusive  feature  and 
local  maple  syrup  some  rousing 
publicity. 


Paper  Halted,  ' 
Flood  Editor 
Serves  Others 

Rutland.  Vt.  —  The  Rutloiid 
Herald  had  the  biggest  and  mos: 
“exclusive"  story  in  its  histor>' 
on  its  hands  the  other  day  bu: 
couldn't  print  a  line  about  it. 

But  every  other  New  England  , 
newspaper  gave  it  a  big  spread  j; 
thanks  to  the  Herald's  hard¬ 
working  managing  editor,  Ger¬ 
ald  E.  McLaughlin,  who  doubles 
as  Associate  Press  corre 
spondent. 

A  flood,  caused  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  dam  at  Pittsford.  Vt . 
did  about  $2,000,000  worth  of 
damage  around  Rutland  and  pu: 
the  Herald  temporarily  out  of 
business. 

That'  didn’t  stop  McLaughlin 
He  sent  1,000-word  stories  a  day 
to  the  Boston  AP  bureau.  He 
also  wrote  news  bulletins  which 
were  posted  in  the  Herald's 
windows. 

In  his  first  dispatch  to  the  AP. 
he  wrote:  "It's  pretty  hard  to 
sit  in  an  office  chair  for  24  hours 
and  watch  your  city's  biggest 
story  in  years  come  into  town 
in  the  other  fellow's  newspaper. 
But  that’s  what  we  are  doing  at  ( 
the  Herald. 

“We  have  been  watching  this 
flood  story  develop  since  yester 
day  morning  but  no  one  realiz^ 
it  was  going  to  wind  up  in  dii 
aster  which  has  brought  our 
busy,  small  city's  life  to  a  stop" 


“BONES  TO  A  SEALYHAM?” 

II  i:-  not  Hiirprisinz  that  many,  many  newapupor 
roailcrs  9<-n<l  in  querie*  about  doss  .  .  .  how  to 
feed  'i  m  .  .  .  their  habits  .  .  .  iiedisroe  memos, 
etc. 

Bir.-nisi-  a  heavy  percentage  of  people  own  and 
love  a  eertaiii  breed  of  pup.  The  Ha.skin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service.  Waahinirton,  D.  C.,  docs  not  pose 
as  a  fancier,  hut  we  can  and  do  set  a  blood¬ 
hound  on  the  trail  of  every  technical  query. 

The  Adrian  Telegram  ( E-IS,1S2)  hae  renewed 
it*  contract  for  The  Hatkin  Service. 


IDITOR  &  PU  RUSH  ER  for  J«n«  21. 


Captain  or  Industry 


Bitch  wants  a  bicycle.  Lots  of  lawn 
and  lemonade  and  baby-sitting  lie  be¬ 
tween  Butch  and  that  bike,  but  we’re 
betting  on  the  boy.  He  has  energy, 
vision,  and  our  national  habit  of 
working  hard  for  what  he  wants.  He's 
American  business  — in  miniature. 

There  are  many  names  for  Butch’s 
philosophy.  You  can  call  it  Free  F.nter- 
prise,  Opportunity.  Democracy,  or 
Capitalism,  if  you  want. 


But  whatever  the  name,  America 
owes  it  much.  For  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource  lies  in  the  ambition 
and  initiative  of  Americans  like  Butch. 

As  great  publications  have  grown 
from  the  dreams  of  young  men  with 
old  hand-presses— the  electric  industry 
had  small  beginnings,  too.  A  few’  men 
with  vision  strung  the  first  short  lines. 
People  with  faith  risked  their  savings. 
Better  and  better  service,  at  lower  and 


lower  cost,  created  more  and  more 
jobs  —  and  carried  the  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tric  living  to  more  and  more  people. 

Free  enterprise  —  and  hard  work  — 
will  bring  Butch  and  his  bike  together. 
They  are  what  built  America  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  No  nation  on 
earth  has  found  a  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  combination. 

Listen  to  Summer  Electric  Hour — W’ood^  Herman, 

Dare  Barbour’s  Orchestra.  Sundays,  4.30  P.  M.,EDT,CBS, 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIE 


•kNomti  on  raqutst  from  this  magaiino 
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When  you're  doing  all  right,  it’s  nice  to  know 
it.  That’s  why  The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  under¬ 
standably  happy  about  every  one  of  its  ten  market 
coverage  surveys  of  Pittsburgh  during  the  last 
thirteen  years.  For  each  of  these  studies  demon¬ 
strates  beyond  doubt  that  The  Press  delivers  the 
lioti's  share  of  the  Pittsburgh  market. 

Figures?  Sure,  we  have  them.  The  latest  read¬ 
ership  study  in  Pittsburgh  shows,  for  example, 
that  The  Press  is  read  in  74%  of  the  homes  in 
the  top  income  quarter,  in  71%  of  the  next 
highest,  in  68%  of  the  third,  and  in  61%  of  the 
lowest. 

Advertising  performance  records?  Well,  who 
knows  advertising  results  better  than  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertiser?  It’s  revealing,  then,  to  note  that 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NEW  YORK  .  .  .  World  T*l»grom  COlUMBUS . Cilizw  10^00  DENVER . Rocky  Mt.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Rrm  ' 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcio/  Appoal  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . Rroit-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Trlym 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoraUM 

Chicago  .  San  Francloca  •  Dohoil  .  Cincinnati  .  Philadolphia  •  Fart  WirtA 


aEVELAND . 

Proa 

ONCINNATI  .  .  . 

PITTSBURGH . 

Proa 

KENTUCKY  .... 

SAN  FRANQSCO . 

N.wi 

Covington  adition,  Cincinnoti  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . 

rim«i 

KNOXVILLE  .  .  . 

Nowt-Sontino/ 

National  Advarfiung  Dapartmmnt 

. 

230  Pork  Avonito 

.  Now  Yorti 

in  1946  The  Press  carried  50.3%  more  classified 
advertisements  than  both  the  other  Pittsburgh 
papers  combined! 

The 

Pittsburgh  Pres 

...  in  City  Circulation 
...  in  Classified  Advertising 
. .  in  Retail  Advertising 
...  in  General  Advertising 
loom ...  in  Total  Advertising 
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